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Industrial Output 
Reduced as Retail 


Sales Show Gain 





Production for November 
Marks Decline for Fifth 
Consecutive Month, Re- 
serve Board Says 





Wholesale Prices 
“Shown to Be Lower 





Department Stores in Leading 
Cities Report One Per Cent 
Increase in Sales Over Fig- 
ure of Last Year 





Industrial production declined in No- 
vember for the fifth consecutive month 
and for the first time this year fell be- 
low the volume of production for a cor- 
responding month of 1928, according to 
the Federal Reserve Board’s monthly 
summary of business and financial con- 
ditions. 

Notwithstanding the decline in produc- 
tion, however, the Board found that re- 
tail sales were continuing in larger vol- 
ume than a year ago, and this fact was 
said orally by the Department of the 
Treasury to show that Christmas trade 
had not suffered as had been expected 
as one of the results of the fall.in se- 
curity prices. Department-store sales in 
November were about 1 per cent larger 
than in November, 1928, fhe Board said. 


7 Prices Are Lower 

The decline in production was reflected 
in commodity distribution, obviously, ac- 
cording to the statement which meas- 
ured the change from November, 1928, 
by a decrease in freight car loadings. 
Wholesale prices also were lower than 
in October,. and the downward move- 


ment of the commodities involved in ex- | 


change trading became somewhat gen- 
eral in the. commodity lists, the state- 


ment showed. Following is the full text | 


of the statement: 

Industrial production declined in No- 
vember for the fifth consecutive month 
and was below the level of last year. 
Retail sales at department stores con- 
tinued in larger volume than a year ago. 


Wholesale commodity pricés moved 

downward in November and the first halé 

of December. v 
Production in basic industries de- 


creased by 9 ‘per cent in November, ac- 
cording to the Board’s index, and was 5 
per cent lower than a year ago. The 
decline in production, which began in 
midsummer, was restricted prior to No- 
vember largely to industries in which the 
expansion during the earlier part of the 
year had been. exceptionally rapid, par- 
ticularly iron and steel, automobiles, and 


td yelated industries. 


Oil Output Curtailed < 
The same industries showed the larg- 
est reductions m November, but there 
were declines also in the copper, cotton 
and wool textiles, and shoe industries, 
and, in smaller degree, in silk textiles 
and coal. Production of crude petroleum 
was also curtailed. Volume ‘of building 
contracts awarded during the month con- 
tinued to be considerably smaller than 
in the corresponding period of 1928. 


Employment in factories was also re- | 


duced during November to a level slightly 
below a year ago, and there was a some- 
what larger decrease in factory pay rolls. 
The decline in employment since mid- 
summer, however, has been relatively 
smaller than that in the physical volume 
of production. -Employment was .in 
smaller volume than in November a year 
ago in the automobile, iron and steel, 
lumber, and rubber products industries, 
and larger in the machinery, textiles, 
paper and printing, leather, and chemi- 
cals industries. - 

Distribution of commodities, as mea- 
sured by freight-car loadings, was in 
smaller volume in November than in Oc- 
tober, reflecting larger-than-seasonal de- 
creases in most classes of freight. Mis- 
cellaneous freight in  less-than-carload 
lots however, which includes chiefly 
commodities for retail trade, showed the 
usual seasonal change. 

Department store sales in leading cities 
during the month were about 1 per cent 
larger than last year. Increased sales 
were reported in four agricultural. dis- 
tricts—Richmond, Kansas City; Dallas, 
and San Francisco. “In certain of the 
large industrial districts—Boston, New 
York, Chicago, and Cleveland—sales were 
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Mr. Stimson Hopes 
For Naval Reduction 





London Conference Expected 


To Foster Good Will 





The’ general purpose of the London 
naval conference, is to improve interna- 
tional good will and the relations vi 
yarious countries by. removing the sus: 


‘piejon and friction that go with competi- 


tive armaments, according to an oral 
statement by the Secretary of State. 
Henry L. Stimson, Dee. 21. 

Secretary Stimson stated that he was 
most hopeful of accomplishing this and 
also of accomplishing it by reduction 
which, will mean not merely removing of 
friction, but actual reduction of arma 
ments. 

The problems of the London naval con. 
ference are separate and distinct from 
those of the League of Nations, Secre- 


tary Stimson stated orally in reply to 


inquiries. He stated that he did not 
want to interfere with anybody’s at- 
tempt.to disarm in any way they might 
choose through the League of Nations, 
or otherwise, as long as it is their own 
Way and not ours, 


Copyright 1929 by The 


Rapid Retirement 
Of Money Ordered 


to Accelerate Re- 
placement of Old Currency, 
Beginning Jan. 2 





| Treasury 


Retirement of all United States notes. 
gold and silver certificates, and Federal 
Reserve notes of the large size to and in- 
cluding denominations of $50 and re- 
placement of them by the new and small 
size currency, has been ordered by the 
Department of the\ Treasury to begin 
Jan. 2, 1930, in instructions issued to the 
Federal Reserve Banks Dec. 21. The re- 
tirement operation will take place as fast 
as the large sized bills reach the Federal 
Reserve Banks and without consideration 
of the fitness of the currency for futyre 
circulation, 

The retirement order does not affect 
the national bank notes. These will con- 
tinue to be reissued in both size tem- 
porarily with the expectation that an- 
other two months will see a reserve of 
them built up that large size national 





culation, 
In an oral statement by the Treasury. 
it was announced that the production of 
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Improved Conditions 
Are Anticipated in 
Scrap Iron Industry 








Present Depression Is Held 
To Be Due to Inventory 
Period and Slowing Up of 
Steel Mill Operations 





More than 125,000,000 tons of iron ore 
and other natural resources were con- 
served for future generations by the | 


States Daily Publishing Corporation 


bank notes also may be taken out or cir- | 


the new currency was proceeding at a} 


United 


' 


Congress Begins 
Recess With Long: 
Program Pending 
|Appropriation Bills Will Be 
Taken Up by House After 


Resumption of Session on 
January 6. 





ee Reforms 


Will Be Considered 


Measures on Banking, Railway | 
Consolidation, Bus Regula- | 
tion, Haitian Policy, and 
Waterways Are in Committee 








' The 71st Congress, now in recess until 
Jan. 6, after enacting laws on tax reduc- 
tion, farm relief, Congress reapportion- | 
ment, disposition of the French debt and | 
other subjects, still faces a large wrt 
gram. 
|” It will put at the disposal of the Gov- 
ernment, according to the chairman of 
|the House Committee on Appropriations, 
Representative Wood (Rep.), of La Fay- 
ette, Ind., more than $4.600,000,000, in- | 
cluding permanent annual appropriations | 
fixed by prior Congresses and postal serv- | 
ice appropriations largely reimbursable, 
but not including deficiencies that will 
be reported at any time up to the close 
of the long session. 
Budget Estimates Submitted | 
The budget estimates to Congress to- | 
taled $4,590,000,000, which in¢luded ev- | 
erything but deficiencies. The regular | 


000,000, including the postal service but 
the current fiscal year. The postal serv- 


ice estimates for expenditures so included 
are $838,000,000 and, Mr. Wood pointed 


annual appropriations, on the basis of | 
the budget estimates, would be $3,175,- | 


not including deficiencies which apply to | 


out, the postal service is self-supportinz 
except for ahout $80.000,000. 
So far the House has sent over to the 


use of scrap iron and steel in 1928, ac- | 
cording to a report of conditions in the | 





scrap iron and steel industry submitted | 
to the national business survey confer- 
ence, called at the direction of President 
Hoover, made public Dec. 21. | 
_ The importance of scrap to the steel 
industry is evidenced by the fact that | 


only § per cent of the ingot output | 
over pig iron in 1913 was due to the| 
use of scrap, according to the report. 

The report submitted by the Institute 
“ er Iron and Steel, follows in full 
ext: 

The depression which the scrap iron 
and steel industry is now experiencing 
was not unexpected. Due to the inventory 
period, which tends seasonally to check 
vurchases of scrap, and due to the slow- 
ing up of operations by the steel mills, 
it is felt that the scrap iron industry 
has scraped the bottom of its markets 
for this time of the year, and that im- 
provement should be noted in the early 
part of 1930. Suspension by the mills 
of shipments of scrap, more technical. re- 
jections of material, and some cancella- 
tions of orders, are conditions which are 
| noted in the scrap iron industry today. 
Record Anticipated 


000 tons of scrap iron and steel were 
used in 1928 in steel manufacture. The 
‘mportance of scrap to the steel industry 
is evidenced by the fact that the average 
use of scrap iron and steel is estimated 
to be 55 per cent, against a use of 45 
ver cent of pig iron. The record. pro- 
duction, of over 50.000,000 tons of steel 
ingots shipped in 1928 was made possible 
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the average use of scrap iron and steel | 
is estimated to be 55 per cent of the| 
raw materials for steel manufacture. | ¢ 
The excess of 36 per cent in the prodyc- | 
tion of steel ingots in 1928 over that of | 
Pig iron as compared to an excess of | 


It is estimated that more than 25,000,- | 


Senate, at the present first regular scs- 
sion, appropriations of almost half a bil- 


jlion dollars, which include the two regu- 


lar annual supply bills, the Interior De- 
partment appropriation bill (H. R. 6564), 
earrying $283,189,000 for the next fiscal 
ear, and the agricultural appropriation 
ill ¢H. Rk, 7491), carrying $153,284,000, 
or the same period. The Senate has not 


passed these two annual supply meas- | 


ures, but will take them up after Jan. 6. 
The other regular annual supply bills 


will follow in succession from the House | 
Committee on Appropriation: which ini- | 


|tiates them. 
| House Program Outlined 
Chairman Wood’s plan is to have all 
‘these bills past the House by Mar. 1, 
| 1930. The Appropriations Committee 
| will not meet during the holiday recess, 
| but immediately after Jan. 6 will begin 
| reporting. more measures. 


| are the War Department appropriation 


i bill, the combined appropriation bill for | 


the Treasury and Post Office depart- 
ments, and tht so-called four-depart- 
ment bill for the Departments of State, 
Justice, Commerce, and Labor. 

The record of enactments of this 
Congress so far, embracing both the 


| sion to date, includes: 

(1) A $160,000,000 reduction (H. J. 
, Res. 133) of normal and corporation 
; income taxes applicable to the calendar 
|} year 1929; 


(2) Ratification (H. R. 6585) of the} 


‘settlement of the French World War 
,debt of $4,025,000,000, plus interest, 
| spread over 62 years; 

| (3) Agricultural marketing act (H. 
R. 1), which created the Federal Farm 
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Bill to Penalize Transactions 





Ship Device Uses 
Foghorn-Radio 


~~  ¥ 
Distance From Lighthouse 
May Be Determined 


v 


RADIO-SOUND device for 

minimizing danger of naviga- 
tion at sea is being tried on the 
Clyde in England, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is informed by 
its office at London. 
- It is a combination of radio 
telephone. and foghorn, and _ is 
based upon relative speeds of trans- 
mission of radio and sound signals. 
When the foghorn on the Cumbrae 
lighthouse sounds, the radio tele- 
phone beside it at once begins to 
count, one, two, three; the interval 





between the figures represents the 
length of time that sound takes to 
travel a mile. When the count be- 
gins the radio operator on the re- 
ceiving ship listens for the foghorn 
and upon hearing it notes the dis- 
tance in miles between the ship and 
the lighthouse. 

This method of calculating dis- 
tance is reniniscent of that pre- 
scribed in naval papers of some 30 
or 40 years ago, when the distance 
to a hostile ship was computed 
after determining the number of 
seconds between the flash of the 
hostile gun and the sound thereof. 

(Issued by Department of Com- 
merce.) 








In Stolen Goods Is Approved 


House Committee Reports 
Measure Designed to 
Strike at ‘Fence’ 





A favorable report on a bill (H. R.| 
119) introduced by Representative La- | 
Guardia (Rep.), of New York, providing 
penalties for interstate shipment of 
stolen goods, has been made to the 
House by the Judiciary Committee. 

The bill provides a jail sentence of | 
not more than 10 years or a fine of | 
| $10,000, or both, for violation of the 
act. The act also covers persons who 
buy, receive, conceal, possess, or sell any 
| property, a part of interstate commerce, 
which has been stolen, It does not pen- | 
alize persons who conduct such trans- | 
actions in good faith without knowledge 
that the goods were stolen, 

The bill is identical with a bill (H. R. | 
10287), which was reported favorably 
by the Judiciary Committee in the Sev- 
entieth Congress. | 

In the report accompanying the bill, | 
Representative Graham (Rep.), of Phil- | 
| adelphia, Pa., chairman of the Judiciary | 





Committee, quoted from a_ statement | 
made by Representative Michener | 
(Rep.), of Adrian, Mich. a majority | 





member of the Committee, concerning 
the previous bill. 
Mr. Michener said the bill is framed | 
along the lines of the national motor | 
| vehicle theft act, commonly known as} 
the Dyer law, “and is another step in| 
perfecting a criminal code that will | 
|make justice more certain, eliminate de- | 
| lay and make the way of the trans-| 
| gressor more difficult.” 
| “My information is that ‘there is no 
| 
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| There are three appropriations bills | 
| now almost ready to be reported. They | 


extra session and the first regular ses- | 
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President Greets 
Disabled Veterans 


Vv 
Gratitude of Nation for 
Service Expressed 


v 


RESIDENT HOOVER, in a mes- 

sage of Christmas greeting to 

all disabled former service men 

and women expressed the Nation’s 

gratitude for the service rendered 

by ‘them and voiced its continued 
concern for their welfare. 

The message, which was sent to 
the various veterans’ organizations 
and hospitals throughout the coun- 
try, was made public at the White 
House Dec. 21, and follows in full 
text: 

To all disabled ex-service men 
and women: I send you cordial 
Christmas greetings and my best 
wishes for your happiness in the 
new year, and I do pray for your 
restoration to health. Your coun- 
try has not forgotten you, and will 
not forget. The Nation’s pride in 
your valor and devotion, and its 
gratitude for the service you have 
rendered are manifest in its con- 
tinued concern for your welfare 
and in its warm sympathy and re- 
gard for you. 


(Signed) HERBERT HOOVER. 





Wholesale Dealers 


Advised to Limit 
Territory Served 





Concentration of Efforts on 
More Profitable Near-by 
Area Urged by Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce 


Wholesale merchandising fills an in- 
disputable need and seems certain ‘to 
persist, said Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant | 


the 
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Practice of Farm | 
Board Criticized | 
By Mr. Caraway | 


| 
‘Secret Conferences May) 
Cause Cooperative Associ- 
ations to Lose Confidence, | 


He Says in Letter 








Mr. Legge Explains 


| Grain Conferences: 





| Meetings With Mr. Barnes and 
Others Were to Discuss 
| Policies in Making of Loans, 


He States 





Secret conferences of the Federal 
| Farm Board médy cause farmers’ co- 
| operative associations to lose confidence 
|in the Board, Senator Caraway (Dem.), 
of Arkansas, chairman of the Senate 
| Judiciary subcommittee investigating 
lobbying, wrote to Alexander Legge, 
chairman of the Farm Board, according 
to a letter made public Dec. 21. Chair- 
|man Legge later referred to a statement 
of policy made Dec. 19, when it was | 
| stated that the Farm Board will acti 
| for the best interests of American farm- | 
|ers without submitting its policies to or 
being biased by any other body, and 
added: 

“Every action taken by the Board:af- 
fecting cooperatives has been after full 
consultation with representatives of 
farmers’ cooperative associations.” 

Mr. Legge also said the subject of his | 
conferences with Julius Barnes, chair- 
man of the board of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, and other grain 
men related te their inquiries on 
the policy the Board intended to follow 
|in lending money tor the building of 


} 





‘ 





| large volume of security loans and this) 


Banking Situation |P]anto Combine — 
Im in Year| yp .- 
us _—— ~ ___ Railroads Into 21 
redit Outstanding Is at Lower | 
| Systems Offered 
| 


Level, Reserve Board 
\ 





Finds 








The Federal reserve banks entered the! [nterstate Commerce Com- 


holiday season of 1929 in a stronger sta- | 
tistical position than usual and with the 


volume of credit outstanding at a lower | 
level than in the same period of 1928 ac- 
cording to the Federal Reserve Board’s | 
review of business and financial condi- 
tions. (The full text of the review will, 
be found on page 3.) | 

The review, made public Dec. 23, shows 
that the general credit condition had | 
been improved by the liquidation in the | 


mission Makes Public Its 
Merger Program After In- 
tensive Study 


Proposal Is Yardstick 
And Not Compulsory 








gave the country’s banking structure | Five in Eastern Territory, 2 in 


added strength with which to meet the} : 
i ~er te e | New England, 3 in South, 5 
Sasates in the — aa of the | In West and Northwest, 4. in 
country during the year followed closely | 3 * 
the prices of securities according to the | Southwest, 2 Canadian 
review which added, however, that the | Te Cae oe tare 
condition was influenced somewhat by} A plan for consolidating railway prop- 
larger flotations of capital issues which | erties of the’ continental United States 


; amounted in the first 10 months of thc| into 21 separate and independent sys- 


year to $8.130,000,000, compared with; tems was made public by the Interstate 
$6,015,000,000 in the corresponding pe-| Commerce Commission Dec. 21. Two 
riod of 1928. From these facts, it was | Canadian-controlled systems are included 
the view of the Board that conditions| in the program, 
throughout the country were actually The 21 systems proposed by the Inter- 
based on the changes that took place in| state Commerce Commission comprise 5 
the New York area. |systems for Eastern Trunk Line territory, 
two in New England, three in the South, 
five in the West and Northwest, four in 
the Southwest, and two Canadian-con- 
trolled systems. 

The Eastern Trunk Line systems pro- 
posed are the Pennsylvania, New York 
Central, Chesapeake & Ohio, Baltimore & 





Expansion in Size 
Of Chain Banking 
Systems Is Shown °'tie‘hui‘text ofthe interstate Com- 


| merce Commission plan will be found in 
a supplementary folder of this issue.) 
Intensive Study Made 
The final proposal for unification of 
he Nation’s rail properties was adopted 
a ‘ | by the Commission following intensive 
In Direction of Larger study in which the merger plans of the 
Combinations | Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Chesapeake 








Reserve Board Finds Devel- 
opment During Year Was 


grain-handling. facilities 


duplicating 





those now in existence, and that he re- 
ferred them to a section of the agricul- 


The Federal Reserve Board, in an 


7 Se | nat . : : : 
Secretary of Commerce, in a radio ad-| tural marketing act providing that no} analysis of branch and chain banking de- 


dress Dec. 22 over the Columbia Broad-| loan should be made for such purposes if | velopments in the last year, made public 
|existing facilities would fill the need | Dec. 23, found the tendency throughout 
| the country to be an increase in ‘the size | 


of branch and chain banking systems | 
rather than increases in the number of | 


casting System. 

But wholesaling in many cases, said 
Dr. Klein, needs “a salutory infusion of 
facts,” and he continued by detailing 
|8 ne. of them. 

Wonders can be Worked for the wholé- 
psaker by distribution cost accounting, he 
said. He added that in the rise of this 
| practice “the birth of a new economic 

science” is being witnessed. 
Selective Marketing Urged 

Instances of benefits to wholesale 
| houses through reorganization and con- 
| centration of sales efforts were given as 
showing “what selective marketing can 
do.” “Selective marketing,” Dr. Klein 
said, “is something of a new idea, but 
it is proving its worth beyond a shadow 
| of a doubt.” ’ 

His address follows in full text: 


It occurs to me that, in a strictly busi- 
ness way, the activity might be “given a 
fresh start” through a new birth—of 
| knowledge. A good many people having 
only a superficial view of the situation 
have not hesitated to announce the “pass- 
ing out” of wholesaling, but, as the inimi- 
table Mark remarked, the report would 
seem to be “very much exaggerated.” The 
wholesaling function fills an indisputable 
need, and seems certain to persist. In va- 


rious cases where it is not flourishing to- | 


day, recent studies indicate that it can be 
regenerated, or tremendously invigorated, 
| through a salutary infusion of facts. 

Distribution cost accounting can work 
wonders for the wholesaler, as well as 
for the retailer. whose problems I have 
been discussing with you in recent wecks. 
Facts and etiiciency, vigorously applied 
in wholesaling, promise to make it pos- 
sible to reduce the cost of goods to us 
consumers—and at this merry Yuletide 
season of bundles, bliss, and brainstcrms, 
any suggestion of lower prices hits us 
right where we are weakest—which is 
probably in the wallet. 

In the rise of distribution cost ac- 
|counting, we are really witnessing the 
birth of a new economic science. Now, 
| the greatest obstacle in the path of 
| science or of true faith is superstition— 


| we find that certain superstitions are 
| hanging on tenaciously,- to the detri- 
|ment and damage of everyone concerned. 
| One finds, at times, an attitude that he 
feels like calling “The Worship of the 
Sacred Purple Cows.” Pagans and prim- 
itive peoples have a fondness for bowing 
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Pennsylvania Crop 


Valuation Grows 
7 5s 
Yields in 1929 Gain De- 
spite Poor Weather 


v 
State of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Dec, 21. 
THE estimated value of all crops 
in the State for the 1929 sea- 
son is $243,984,000, compared with 


$219,656,000 last year, according to 
a statement issued ‘Dec.-21 by the 


Federal - State 
Service. 

A valuation of $211,464.000 is 
placed upon the major field and 
fruit crops, compared with $192,- 
108.000 last year, the report states. 

The showing is very creditable, 
it is stated, considering the ex- 
tremely adverse weather in many 
sections of the State, especially the 
wet Spring, prolonged Summer 
drought, and frosts which exten- 
sively injured both fruit and corn 
crops. 


Crop Reporting 


equitably. 
Necessary to Testify 


Senator Caraway, in his letter, also | 


| wrote Mr. Legge that, for state 


| 


and testify before the 


made by Mr. Legge in his letter to: Sen- 
|} ator Caraway, as chairman of -the sub- 
committee, to be made a part of the 
subcommittee record, it will be neces- 
sary for Mr. Legge to appear personally 
subcommittee. 
Senator Caraway said such an oppor- 


banks operating branches or in those in-.). 
‘terests creating new chaitis. 

As a result of its study, the Board 
| Was convinced that the developments thus | 
shown could be traced largely to the basis 
, Of State laws, wherein varying Jimita- | 
| tions from rigid prohibition to almost no | 





tunity will be offered Mr. Legge. 
| Senator Caraway’s letter is in reply 
| to a letter of Dec. 19 from Mr. Legge, 


| stating certain policies of the Board. 


| Mr. Legge’s letter was written following 
'the appearance of Julius H. Barnes, 
|chairman of the board of the United 
| States Chamber of Commerce and a 
| wheat exporter, before the subcommittee 
|in regard to influence’ brought to bear 
{on the Farm Board by grain commis- | 
| sion men. 

Mr. Barnes stated before the subcom- 
| mittee'that it was unfair on the part of 
|the Board to lend money at reduced 

rates to cooperatives and not to inde- 
| pendent dealers. He said this subject | 
|had been discussed at the conference | 
| with Mr. Legge and that Mr. Legge had | 
| agreed that the special rates were unfair. 
Agreements entered into at this con- | 
|ference form “a surrender of the Board 
|to these grain people and a disclaimer of | 
|any intention on the part of the Farm} 
| Board of a desire to be helpful to co-}| 
operative associations,” Senator Cara- 
| way’s letter to Mr. Legge said. It de-| 
|scribed the agreements further as “: 
| determination to disregard both the spirit 
|and intent of the law under which the | 
Board was appointed.” | 
| In his letter to the Senator Mr. Legge | 
had maintained that “the Board from | 
the beginning recognized that in order 
| to cover their expense and possible losses 
in handling such loans, it would be neces- 
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restrictions were enacted in State codes. 
Thus it was shown that more than half 
of the entire number of branches operat- 
ing in the United States were located 
within the boundaries of three States— 
California, Michigan and New York, and 
with California banks operating prac- 
tically one-fourth of the total. 


Number of Systems Drops 


In support of its conclusion that the 
tendency was to increase the size of 
chain systems, the Board called atten- 


tion to the fact that in many branch} 


banking areas there had been an actual 
decrease in the number of banks main- 
taining branches while at the same-time, 
the number of branches in those areas 
had grown. It is a movement directed 
towards ultimate extension of strong 


| urban banking facilities into rural com-| Peake & Atlantic Raireey 


munities without banking institutions of 


| large resource, in the opinion of the | 


Board as stated orally. As a base for 
broader branch banking, however, many 
of the banks have developed their im- 


; mediate city areas with offices while 


some have gone slightly farther and 


4! have entered the roughly defined trade } 


territories of the city in which the par- 
ent was located. Attention was called 
to this orally because of the proposals 
which the Comptroller of the Currency, 
John W. Pole, has made to Congress 


| for extension of branch banking by na- | cng . a 
| tional banks to the trade areas served | Toad; Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 


by the parent bank. 
The full text of the Board’s state- 


‘ment will be found on page 12, Col. 1. 





‘Transfer. of Federal Convicts 


|and right in this field of wholesaling, | 


To State of Georgia Explained 














+ 
‘Mr. Mitchell Tells Senate) care a 
Action Was Prompted by | Sales of ‘Nickel ; 
Crowded Prisons | Cig ars M ounting 
vv 
The Attorney General, William D. | . ies 
| Mitchell, advised the Senate Dec. 21 | More Expensive Varieties 


| that the transfer of Federal prisoners | 
to the Georgia prison commission was 
| done to relieve “intolerable conditions of 
| overcrowding in the penitentiaries” and 
| because of the need of supplying em- 
ployment for the inmates. | 
| “The only alternative to their present 


| situation is -to return them to the con-| 
fines of Atlanta Penitentiary to languish 
in idleness under the overcrowded condi- 
| tions in that institution,” declared the! 
Attorney General, who denied that sim- | 
ilar contracts are now pending or con-| 
templated. ' 
“The policy of the Department is not 
to enlarge the employment of Federal 
prisoners on public works for the States, 
but to utilize the labor of Federal pris- 
oners under its own direction in non- | 
competitive employment on public works | 
| 
| 





for the United States.” 

The House Judiciary Committee, in| 
reporting favorably Dec. 20 on legisla- | 
tion requested by the Department, elim- | 
inated provisions which would permit | 
the Department to lease Federal prison- | 
lers to the States to engage in Federal- | 
State work. | 

Mr. Mitchell’s report is in reply to 


| 


ee 
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Record Loss in Month 


v 

AMERICAN cigar smokers turned 

to the 5-cent cigar to a greater 
extent in November than in any 
other month this year and also used 
more of them than in the same 
month of 1928, according to sta- 
tistics made public Dec. 21 by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. While 
the total cigars sold during Novem- 
ber and all of the other classes 
were declining, the 5-cent cigar 
gained approximately 15,000,000 in 
sales during the month, the figures 


showed, 
Total sales of cigarettes last 
month aggregated 9,041,042,673, 


compared with/ 8,536,425,793 for 
November, 1928. The tax collected 
on these sales amounted to $27,- 
130,472 for last month and $25,- 
621,258 for the same month last 
year. 

The total of the cigar sales was 
622,938,344, against 630,530,692 for 
November, 1928. The total of the 
“nickel” cigar sales was 326,597,- 
340 last month and 311,364,175 for 
the same month last year. 





| & Ohio Railway, Wabash Railway, and 
the Delaware & Hudson Company, were 
| considered by the Commission, together 
| with the tentative allocation prepared 
| by Commissioner Porter, Professor Rip- 
| ley’s various plans, and several other 
proposals. 

This segregation of numerous rail 
properties into a limited number of sys- 
tems, which in the opinion of the Com- 
mission, is a logical method for carr, 

out thavintent of Congress, is®not 

| ing upon the carfiers, it is stated at the 
Commission. It is subject,.to revision, 
but .it is a tangible guide for the rail- 
roads in forming consolidation proposals, 
which heretofore necessarily were pre- 
| pared in the dark as far as the Com- 
mission’s position in the matter was 
concerned. 

The plan was adopted by the Commis- 
sion pursuant to paragraph 4, section 5, 
of the interstate commerce act, as 
amended, which directed that “the Com- 
mission shall as ‘soon as practicable pre- 
pare and adopt a plan for the consolida- 
tion of the railway properties of the 
continental United States into a limited 
number of systems.” 

Railroads Are Listed 


In eastern ‘trunk line territory the 
main railroads comprising the Pennsyl- 
vania System under the Commission’s 
| plan, are the Pennsylvania Railroad; 
| Long Island Railroad; West Jersey and 





| Seashore Railroad; Baltimore, Chesa- 
Pittsburgh, 
| Lisbon & Western Railroad; Pittsburgh 


& Susquehanna Railroad; Donora Sou- 
thern Railroad; Pittsburgh, Chartiers & 
Youghiogheny Railway; Baltimore & 
| Eastern Railroad; and Pennsylvania & 
Atlantie Railroad. The 
according to the plan, also shares own- 
ership of numerous short lines with 
| enw major systems in the same ter- 
ritory. 

| The chief components of the New York 
| Central System proposed are the New 
| York Central Railroad; Boston and Al- 
bany Railroad; Michigan €entral Rail- 





r 
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Bay State Reports 
Employment Drop 





| Seasonal Factors Affecting Dis- 
tribution Given as Cause 





State of Massachusetts: 
Poston, Dec. 21. 

The number of wage carners employed 
jin 1,111 industries in November decreased 
| 4.4 per cent as compared with October, 
|the aggregate pay roll decreased 8 per 
!eent, and the average weekly earnings 
for each person employed decreased 3.8 
per cent, according to the monthly report 
issued by the Department of Labor and 
Industries. 

In November the number of wage earn- 
ers employed by the reporting industries 
| was 224,518, as comnared with 234,863 
| in October. The aggregate weekly earn- 
|ings in November were $5,389,041 and the 
average per person was $24, while in 
October these amcunis respectively were 
| $5,857,188 and £24.94, the report states. 
| The decrease in empioyment and earn- 
| ings was largely confined to certain of 
|the major industries, according to the 
report. The returns from 106 reporting 
boot and shoe establishments: showed a 
| decrease of 27.5 per cent in the aggre- 
| gate pay roll, a decrease oi 12.4 per cent 
|in the number employed, and a decrease 
| of $4.08 in the average weekly earnings 
| per person employed. 
| To this industry and to weolen mill8, 
| electrical machinery and supplies estab- 
|lishments and radio apparatus plants 
| may be attributed 60 per cent of the de- 
| crease in earnings and 57 per cent of the 
| deeréase in the number employed, the re- 
port says. In each of these iridustries 
there are seasonal factors which affect 
the distribution, and thus indirectly the 
manufacture of their products, according 
to the report. 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 
Board with its $150,000,000 revolving 
fund for loans to cooperatives and stabil- 
izing corporations, and $1,500,000 for 
the Board’s expenses; 

(4) The decennial census and congres- 
sional reapportionment bill (S. 312) and 
other legislation. 

Executive Reform Proposed 

Proposed reorganization of some of 
the activities of the executive depart- 
ments of the Government will be taken up 
by the House Committee on Executive 
Departments on and after Jan. 8. Rep- 
resentative Williamson (Rep.), of Rapid 
City, S. Dak. chairman of the. House | 
Committee on Expenditures, said that | 
the Committee will hear those interested 
in a bill (H. R. 6141) introduced by him, 
for consolidation of the Pension Bureau | 
and the National Home for Disabled Vol- 
unteer Soldiers with the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau. After hearings on that bill, other | 
projects for reorganization, including the 
Dallinger bill to give the President dis- | 
eretionary authority to reorganize Fed- 
eral agencies, will be considered. rat 

The Haiti resolution (H. J. Res. 170) 
to’study and review policies of the United 
States in Haiti is in the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. It passed the | 
House, but in the Senate it was referred 
to the Committee, which has not yet 
reported. 

Other Bills in Committee 


The House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs has many other bills on its cal- 
endar subject to consideration at this, 
session. They relate to reorganization | 
of the Department of State, appropria- 
tion for the American group of the 
Interparliamentary Union, exemption of 
World War veterans from passport fees. 
maintenance of an international trade ex- 
hibition, damages from water level fluc- | 
tuations of the Lake of the Woods, ban 
on exportation of war munitions to cer- 
tain nations, contribution of $871,655 tc 
the Christopher Columbus memorial 
lighthouse at Santo Domingo, outlawry | 
of war, conference on simplification of | 
the calendar, international conference on| 
agriculture, proposed antiopium repre- 
sentations to other countries, relations 
with Soviet Russia, inter-American high- 
way, etc. 

The House Committees on Rivers and 
Harbors and on Flood Control have 
planned hearings when Congress recon- 
venes. The Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee will consider an omnibus bill on 
waterway improvement which its chair- 
man, Representative Dempsey (Rep.), .of 
Lockport, N. Y., plans to press in the 
House for action at this session. Repre- | 
sentative Reid, of Aurora, Ill, chairman 
of the Flood Control Committee, has ar- 
ranged for hearings on the Okeechobee 
project. 6 





Forest Roads Proposed 


>The House Committee on Rvads, whose 
chairman is Representative Dowell 
(Rep.), of Des Moines, Iowa, among other 
measures will consider two bills intro- 
duced by Representative Colton (Rep.).; 
of Vernal, Utah, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

One of these bills (H. R. 7585) wouid 
provide for construction by the Federal | 
Government of roads through unappro- 
priated or unreserved public lands, non- |} 
taxable Indian lands, or other Federa! 
reservations other than forest reserva- 
tions. 

The other (H. R. 7923) would increase 
the annual appropriation for forest roads 
and trails from $7,500,000 to $12,500,- 
000 for the fiscal years 1931, 1982 and 
19338, it also provides that in the annual | 
expenditures of amounts exceeding $7,- 
500.000 the Secretary of Agriculture | 
shall give preference to the construction 
of forest roads located on the Federal 
highway system. 

Bus Regulation Sought 

The House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, which has acted only on 
a number of bridze bills so far thissession, 
will meet on Jan. 8 to review bus regula- 
tion problems, Representative Parker 
(Rep.), of Salem, N. Y., chairman, stated 
orally Dec. 21. Railroad consolidation 
will be taken up after bus matters are 
disposed of, he said. 

Three bills providing for control of 
bus lines are pending in the Committee. 
They are: H. R. 3822, to “regulate inter- 
state commerce by motor vehicles operat- 
ing as common carriers of persons on the 
public highways”; H. R. 7699, to “protect 
the right of recovery for damages in 
connection with the operation for hire of 
passenger motor vehicles in interstate 
and foreign commerce”; H. R. 7630, 
whose title is identical with that of H. R.| 
7699. 


Banking Bills Pending 

The House Committee on Banking and 
Currency has taken no action on bills 
pending, but will adopt a legislative pro- 
gram immediately after a meeting on 
Jan. 6, Representative McFadden (Rep.) 
of Canton, Pa., chairman, stated orally | 
Dec. 21. Five bills reported out by thc} 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- | 
rency are on the House Committee’s | 
calendar. They are: E 

S. 684, authorizing the Federal Re- 
serve Board to waive notice by State 
banks and trust companies of intention | 
to withdraw from mebership in a! 
Federal Reserve System. | 

S. 544, authorizing receivers of na-) 
tional banking associations to compro- | 
mise shareholders’ liability, 

S. 2605, to permit State member banks | 
of the reserve system to establish or 
retain branches in foreign countries or 
in dependencies or insular possessions of 
the United States. 

S. 486, to amend section 5153 of the 
Revised Statutes, with respect to security 
tor the safe-keeping of public money 
of a State by associations, 

One House bill (H. R. 7752), to amend 
section 5219 of the Revised Statutes, re- 
lating to State taxation of shares of na- | 
tional banking associations, has been re- 
Terred to the Committee. 
~The House Naval Affairs Committee 
mas reported the shore construction bill, 
euwrizing $10,000,000 of appropria- 
tions for public works throughout the 
country. The Military Committee will 
begin hearings Jan. 7 on the Army air 
program. The Committee will then teke 
up the problem of Muscle Shoals. 

The agricultural program of the rest 
of the session will be considered by the 

House Committee on Agriculture Jan, 


} 
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The Senate 


HE SENATE met at 11 a. m. 

A message containing nominations 
was received from the President. 

A message was received from the 
House, advising the Senate that the’ 
Speaker had signed certain bills, and 
transmitting the agricultural appro- 
priation bill. 

Senator Schall put in the record cor- 
respondence from certain agricultural 
cooperatives in Minnesota, which, he 
said, contradicted the tariff attitude 
taken in a recent advertisement by 
numerous Minnesota newspapers and 
showed that ‘“*Grundyism” in Minne- 
sota” is not- yet prevalent.” 

Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, 
spoke on the cooperative movement 
in America, urging the application of 
the cooperative principle to all busi- 
ness, (Detailed discussion on page 
13). 


TA MESSAGE from the House an- 

nounced that the Speaker had af- 

fixed his signature to a number of 

| bills) and announced the passage by 
the House of H. R. 15. 

Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Mon- 

tana, submittec au report from the In- 


terstate Commerce Commission, to be | 


printed in the Congressional Record, 
and spoke briefly opposing the pro- 
, posed consolidation of the Great 
Northern and the Northern . Pacific 
railways. Detailed discussion on page 10 

Senator Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, 
supported Senator Wheeler’s position. 

A message from the House ‘an- 
nounced the passage of a resolution 


on the death of Representative Wil- | 


liam K. Kaynor. 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massa- 
chusetts, introduced a similar resolu- 
tion, and moved for adjournment. 

The Senate adjourned at 1:35 p. m.,, 
until 12 m. Jan, 6. 





The House of Representatives 


HE HOUSE recessed until Jan. 6, + 


less than an hour after convening 
at'noon Dee. 21. 

A Senate bill (S. 2740) authorizing 
the promotion of Comdr. Richard FE. 
Byrd, U. S. N., retired, to the rank of 
rear admiral, retired, was passed with- 
out objection, following its introduc- 
tion by Representative Britten (Rep.), 
of Chicago, chairman of the Commit- 


tee on Naval Affairs. 
Representative Reece (Rep.), of 
Johnson City, Tenn, called up a 


Senate bill (S. 1764) to authorize the 
highway department of Tennessee to 
maintain a bridge across the French 
Broad River near Del Rio, The bill 
was passed without objection. 

Three resolutions, H. R. Res. 103, 
104 and 105, authorizing compensation 
to families of House employes, were 
also adopted. They were sukmiited 
by Representative Underhill (Rep.). of 
Somerville, Mass., chairman of the 


Committee on Accounts. 
v 

REPRESENTATIVE BLAND (Dem), 

of Newport News, Va., called up a 
Senate bill (S. 1784) to authorize an 
appropriation of $65,000 for aiding the 
reconstruction of George Washington’s 
birthplace at Wakefield, Va. Mr. Bland 
explained that a gift from the Rocke- 
feller interests was contingent upen 
subscription of a private fund. as- 
sured by pledges, but which could not 
be collected by Jan. 8, the date stipu- 
lated in the offer. 


EKagerness of Youth 
Cited as Assuranee 
Of Future of Aviation 








‘Improved Radio Communi- 


cation and Increase’ in 
Airports Named as_ Fac- 
tors in *Airmindedness’ 





Factors that make the future of aero- 
nautics particularly bright are improved 
radio communication and direction-find- 
ing facilities, increase in number of air- 
ports and building of larger, safer and 
more comfortable airplanes, according 
to the annual report of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 


| made public Dec. 21. 


Metal construction which will make 
airplanes stronger and safer is coming 
into general use and aerodynamic im- 
provements are being constantly made, 
it was brought out. The full text of the 
statement regarding the outlook for the 
future of aviation as given in the report 
follows: 

Among the factors that make the fu- 
ture of aeronautics particularly bright 
may be mentioned the following: 

Improved radio communication and 
direction-finding facilities have become a 
practical reality and will be developed 
and extended on national airways. 

Youth Eager to Fly 

To supplement the national airways 
certain States, notably New York and 
Virginia, are taking an interest in the 
development of State airports and air- 
ways, and in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, it is but proper that the States 
generally should do this. 

Airports are being established in the 


progressive cities and towns of America. : 


Larger airplanes are being built with 
more consideration for the safety, sta- 
bility and comfort of passengers. 

The youth of the land is interested in 
aeronautics and is eager to fly. The at- 
tendance at flying schools manifests this 
and the standard of instruction in such 
schools is improving to meet increasing 
Federal requirements for approved cer- 
tificates. 

Metal construction is coming gradually 
into general use. This will make 


ening their lives and decreasing strue- 
tural maintenance will operate to de- 
crease flying costs. 

The fuel-injection engine using diesel 
oil instead of gasoline gives promise of 
decreasing the fire hazard, of decreasing 
costs of operation, and of increasing the 
fuel economy and range of operation. 

Aerodynamic improvements are being 
constantly made that decrease the drag 
and improve the controllability, the gen- 
eral efficiency, and the safety of air- 
planes. 


Research Is Urged 


air- | 
planes stronger and safer, and by length-| 


After discusion as to whether the 
bill was of an emergency nature en- 
titled to consideration before adjourn- 
ment, Representative Cramton (Rep.), 
of Lapeer, Mich., suggested that Mr. 
Bland agree to postpone consideration 
until Jan. 6 or Jan. 7. 

“Iam not sure that every effort has 
been made to insure accurate restora- 
tion,” said Mr. Bland, “and I am not 
in favor of appropriating a nickel un- 
til am convinced that real restoration 
will result. I do not believe the Rocke- 
feller interests will withdraw their 
offer if the money is not raised by 
Jan, 8, and I do not believe they would 
refuse to extend the time.” 

Mr. Bland failed to withdraw his 
request for unanimous consent. Mr. 
Cramton ended the discusison by ob- 
jecting. 


v 
EPRESENTATIVE A LMON 
(Dem.), of Tuscumbia, Ala., called 

attention to increased Federal-aid 
| highway appropriations recommended 
by the Committee on Roads. 

Representative Schafer (Rep.), of 
Milwaukee, Wis., spoke briefly on lob- 
bying activities at the Capitol. 

Upon mection of Representative 
Snell (Rep.), of Potsdam, N. Y., the 
House adjourned at 12:50 p. m., until 
noon Jan. 6. 

The Speaker, Representative Long- 
worth (Rep.), of Cincinnati, Ohio, re- 
called the House to order, and wished 
all Members a Merry ‘Christmas, 





Illiteracy Committee 
Receives $15,000 Gifi 


Fund Will Aid in Fimancing 
National Study 








The National Advisory Committee on 
Illteracey which contemplates a Naticn- 
wide study of illiteracy has received a 
gift of $15,000 from the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund to make studies of the differ- 
ent methods of relieving illiteracy, ac- 
cording to a statement made public by 


the Department of the Interior Dec. 21.| 


Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur is chair- 
man of the committee and Dr. 
Mann, director of the National advisory 
committee on education and asscciated 
with the American Council of Educa- 
ition, is im charge of technique studies. 

It was stated orally at the United 
States Office of Education that finan- 
cing the project, sincee no funds are 
available from the Government, will 
come through gifts of this kind. The 
statement of the Department follows in 
full text: 

The National Advisory Committee on 
Illiteracy, of which Secretary Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur is chairman, has received a 
gift of $15,000 from the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund to make studies of the df- 
ferent methods of relieving illiteracy. 
| Several plans have been tried with suc- 
cess in Various States and during the war 
the Army had considerable experience in 
the rapid training of illiterates. A spe- 
cial committee, of which Dr. Mann of 
the American Council on Education is 
chairman, has been placed in charge of 
the technique studies. It is hoped that 
simple plans at a very low cost can be 
devised which will be applicable to the 
various groups concerned. These are the 
white illiterates, the foreign born immi- 
grant illiterates, the negro, the Mexican, 
and Indian illiterates. It is thought that 
each group will profit by special handling. 
LSS ay 


der on a sound economic basis. But 
| withal there remains the necessity of im- 
proving the safety and efficiency of the 
airplane, and in the last analysis the an- 
swer is to be found in the eontinuous 
pte of organized scientific re- 
searcn, 
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trial Production for November 


STATES DAILY: MONDAY, DECEMBER 23, 1929 


Mr. Hurley Asks 


Action on Pay of 
~ Military Service 


Prompt Passage of Resolu- 
tion Offered by Repre- 
sentative James Is Urged 

| By Secretary of War 











“Karly and favorable action” on a 
jresolution (H. J. Res. 28) introduced 
|by Representative James €Rep.), of Han- 
cock, Mich., chairman of the House Com- 
;mittee on Military Affairs providing for 
|the appointment of a joint committee of 
i|the Senate and House to investigate pay 
and allowances of the commissioned and 
enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and 
Geodetic Survey and the Public Health 
|Service, is urged by the Secretary of 
/ War, Patrick J. Hurley, in a letter to 
|Mr. James, made public Dec. 21. 
| In a statement issued Dec, 21 Mr. 
| James announced that he would endeavor 
|to expedite action on the resolution im- 
|mediately on the reconvening of Con- 
| cress in January. 

“In. my opinion”? Mr. James said, 
“there is nothing more important in so 
\far es the Army and Navy are con- 
cerned than this resolution and there is 
jnothing that will more improve the 
|morale of the Army and Navy and the 
|other services covered in the pay act 
lof 1922.”” 
| the resolution would consist of five Mem- 
lbers of the Senate, to be appointed by 
the Vice President, and five Members 
of the House, to be appointed by the 
Speaker. The joint body would be re- 
quired to 


wise to their respective houses. 
resolution, which was introduced by Mr. 
James Apr. 16, 1929, was_ referred to 
the House Committee on Rules, 


Letter from Mr. Hurley 


Mr. Hurley’s letter follows in full text: 

“The last comprehensive legislation 
governing the compensation of the mili- 
tary service was enacted in 1908. Since 
\that time widespread economic changes 
|have: occurred which affect the living 
\condifions of commissioned and enlisted 
personnel. The joint pay act of June 10, 
| 1922, made a slight increase in the com- 
|pensation of the services. This legisla- 
ition reflected a belief that the cost of 
living prevailing at that time would de- 


crease and that temporary reiief should | 
be afforded. Contrary to those expecia- | 


tions, the cost of the necessities of life 
has since advanced above the 1922 levels. 
The act of 1922 also introduced for the 
first time certain features governing 
compensation which might: well be re- 
viewed in the light of seven years of ex- 


, perience. 


“Existing conditions fully justify an 
investigation of the character contem- 
plated and I shall appreciate any action 
that you can take to secure early and 
favorable action on the joint resolution 
now pending. An inquiry into the pay 
situation by a joint committee will haye 


a beneficial effect on the Army and will | 


| acquaint Congress and the country with 


‘the facts relating to the compensation | 


of the services which are grouped for 
purposes of pay. 

“As Secretary of War, the Hon. 
Dwight F. Davis, in a letter to Mr. 
Morin, chairman of the Committee on 
| Military Affairs, House of Representa- 
tives, dated Feb. 13, 1929, urged favor- 
able consideration of a similar joint reso- 
lution then pending in the 7Oth Congress. 


Assistance Is Offered 
“If the pending resolution is approved, 


sources of the War Department at the 
disposal of the joint committee to facili- 
tate its investigation.” 

Chairman James’ statement follows in 
full text: 

The House joint resolution referred to 
by Hon. Patrick J. Hurley, the Secretary 
of War, in his letter to me dated Dec. 
20, is the same as a resolution introduced 
and favorably reported by the House in 


the last session of the 70th Congress. | 


It died, however, in the Senate as that 


body did not take action before adjourn- | 


ment, 


Immediately upon the convening of 
the Seventy-first Congress I introduced 
a resolution (H. J. Res. i 
now pending before the Rules Commit- 
tee of the House. 
lution is endorsed by the Secretary of 
| War, Mr. Hurley; the Secretary of the 
|Navy, Mr. Adams, and the Assistant 
| Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Jahncke, it 
|is my purpose just as soon as the House 
|reconvenes on Jan. 6 to urge Mr. Snell, 
chairman of the Rules Committee of the 
House, to report this resolution just the 
same as he did at the last Congress. 

In my opinion there is nothing more 
‘important, in so far as the Army and 
Navy are concerned, than this resolution, 
and there is nothing that will more im- 
prove the morale of the Army and Navy 
as Well as the other services covered in 
the pay act of 1922. 

I believe the investigation contem- 
plated by this resolution should be made, 
;and I will cheerfully do everything I can 
to bring about its adoption. ; 






Retail Sales Increased 





Output Reduced for Fifth Consecutive Month; Wholesale | 


Prices Lower, Federal Reserve Board Says 





| [Continued from Page 1.) 


| approximately the same as in November, 
| 1928, 

| Wholesale prices were at a lower level 
|in November than in Octoher and con- 
tinued to decline during the 
lof December. The downward movement, 


: ( | which had previously involved principally| which accompanied the liquidation of 
The governmental agencies concerned | commodities with organized exchanges,;member bank credit. 


| Reserve bank credit outstanding was 


jalso reduced during November and the | 


jfirst two weeks of December, largely 


first half;in consequence of reduction in balances 


‘of member banks at the reserve banks, 


The decrease in 


with aeronautics are organized on a | became general durin; the latter part reserve balances released reserve funds 


cooperation. The Army and Navy air 
organizations are constantly improving 
the airplane to meet the needs of na- 
tional defense, and these inprovements 
invariably find an application in com- 
mercial aircraft. 

The great fundamental problem of how 
most effectively to increase the use of 
aircraft by the people can be met in part 


| by increased activity on the part of those 


private organizations which concern 


|themselves with the civic, national, and| ments considerably larger 
| scientific development of the country; in| than on Get. 23. while at reporting banks|which had previously been reduced at 

i securities, | five reserve banks, was lowered at the 
to 4% per 


promoting the establishment of airports, 
and in educating the people generally 


;sound and logical basis and funetion in| of the period. 


Liquidation of bank credit, which had 
| begun early in November, continued 
| throughout that month and the first two 
| weeks of December, and on Dee. 11 total 


loans and investments of reporting mem-| 


|ber banks were at about the same level 


}as on Oct. 23, prior to the increase caused | 


|by the withdrawal of funds by non- 
| banking lenders. 

| At member banks ir New York City 
|loans were somewhat larger and invest- 


joutside New York loans on 


all other loansy and investments were 


10.\as to the service that aircraft can ren-|smaller than on that date, 


in more than sufficient volume to meet 
the export demand for gold amountin 
‘to $65,000,000 during the period, as.we 
'as 


le 
‘ 


000,000 
banks. 


Money rates in the open market con- 
on Dee, 11|tinued to decline and the discount rate, 


rc 


Kansas City bank from 5 


cent, 


The committee to be appointed under | 


“make an investigation and | 
report recommendations by bill or _ | 
e | 


I shall be glad to place any of the re- 1 


28) and it is | 


Inasmuch as the reso- | 


fi 


the seasonal currency requirements. 
| Between Nov, 6 and Dec. 18, United 
States security holdings of the reserve 
banks increased considerably, while their 
holdings of acceptances declined some- 
what, and there was a reduction of $250,- 
in the indebtedness of member 
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Mothers and Widows to Visit Soldier 


Graves in Europe in Eight Groups, 





Plans have been drafted by Maj. Gen. 
B. Frank Cheatham, the Quartermaster 
General of the Army, for the pilgrimage 
| of American mothers and widows to the} 
| European cemeteries in which their sons 
and husbands, killed in the World War, 

are buried, and they provide that all 
| expenses, even incidental ones, will be 
met by the Government, the War Depart- 
ment announced Dec. 21. 
| The mothers and widows will be or- 
| ganized into eight groups, as there are 
| eight cemeteries in Exngland, France and | 
Belgium, in which American soldiers and 
sailors are buried, it was stated. The| 
| parties will remain in Europe two weeks. 
There are 5,323 persons who wish to 
make the trip in 19380, according to the 
statement, which follows in full text : 
Tentative detailed plans and regula- | 
tions have been drafted by Major Genera: 
B. Frank Cheatham, the Quartermaster 
General, indicating the procedure to be 
followed in arranging for and handling 
| the pilgrimages to Ecvuropean cemeteries, 
| which will be made by Gold Star Mothers. | 
| It is planned to make the trips at times 
| of the year that will be most favorable 
for the ease and comfort of the travelers. 
It is proposed to organize separate 
groups of mothers and widows for the 
respective cemeteries in Europe located 
| at the following places: 
{ Aisne-Marne Cemetery, Belleau, Aisne, 
| France. 
j Brockwood Cemetery, London, 
land. 

Flanders Field Cemetery, Waereghem, | 
| Belgium. 

Meuse-Argonne Cemetery, Romagne, 
| Sous-Montfaucon,. Meuse, France. 

Oisne-Aisne Cemetery, Seringes-Ex- 
Nesles, Aisne, France. 

Somme Cemetery, Bony, Aisne, France. 

St. Mihicl, Thiaucourt, Meurthe-Et- 
Moselle, France. 

' Suresnes Cemetery, 
| France. 

| So far as practicable, invitations will 
be extended to the mothers and widows 
from each State who are entitled to make 
a pilgrimage to the same cemetery, so} 
| that they may make the trip together. 


| Groups Will Assemble 
in New York City 

All groups will be assembled in New | 
York City, where the normal duration of 
| stay before sailing will be from 24 to 48 
| hours depending upon the distance which 

must be traveled to reach New York. | 
| According to present plans, each mother 
or widow accepting the invitation will be | 
provided, before her departure from | 
home, with a railroad or other common | 
carrier ticket, lower berth acommoda- 
tions, if length of journcy so justifies, or 
seat in Pullman chair or parlor car, and 
funds to cover per diem allowance for 
food and all expenses other than the 
transportation tickets furnished; also an 
identification badge. Similar arrange- 
ments as to transportation and meals wili 
| be made on the return trip from New | 
| York to their homes. Suitable hotel or 
, other accommodations, including meals, | 

will be provided by the United States 
| Government, in New York and at the} 
places where the mothers and widows 
} sojourn in Europe, and train, car, or 
aucomobile transportation while in Eu- 
rope will be furnished. 

The Government likewise will provide 
| for the necessary incidental expenses 
such as custom fees, tips for bell boys 
and maids at hotels, porters, waiters, 
stewards on steamers, baths and laundry, 
steamer chairs and rugs, medical attend- 
ance, including doctors and nurses, drugs | 
and medicines. In fine, the Government 
will provide everything necessary for the 
| proper conduct of the pilgrimages. Ali 
necessary personnel to accompany and 
arrange for the comfort of the mothers | 
and widows making the pilgrimages and | 
| to act as interpreters and guides, etc., 
; will be selected from the Regular Army, 
the organized reserves called to active 
duty under existing law, civilian em- 
ployes of the War Department, and civil- | 
| lans employed for the purpose. 
| Gen, Cheatham, who is charged with 

the management of all these pilgrimages, | 
has recently visited England and France | 
to determine the feasibility of carrying 

out the proposed detailed plans for the 
program of the mothers and widows | 

while in those countries. | 

These trips will be made under the 
| provisions of an act of Congress, ap- 
proved Mar. 2, 1929. This act provides 
that the mother amd widow of any mem- 
| ber of the military or naval. forces: of 
| the United States who died in the mili-| 
; tary or naval service at any time be-| 
| tween Apr. 5, 1947, and July 1, 1921, 
| and whose remains are now interred in 
a cemetery in Europe, will be afforded, | 
if residing in the United States, an op- 
portunity to make a pilgrimage to such 
cemétery at the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. The law 
defines the term “mother” to mean | 
mother, stepmother, mothe through 
adoption, or any woman who stood in| 
loco parentis to the deceased member | 
of the military or naval forces for the| 
year prior to the commencement of his | 
services in such . forces, The term 
“widow” is defined to mean a widow | 
who has not remarried since the death | 
of the member of the military or naval | 
forces, The law. provides that all such | 
mothers and widows shall be extended | 
invitations in the mame of the United | 
States to make these pilgrimages to the | 
graves of their sons and husbands and | 
that, upon acceptance of the invitation, 
the mother or widow shall Le entitled 
to make one such pilgrimage, provided | 
that she has not previously visited the | 
cemetery. 


Payment of Entire 


Expense Ils Azethorized 
By the act, it is provided that the| 
Setretary of War will make the neces- 
sary arrangements for the pilgrimages 
' and that they shall be made at such 
times during the period May 1, 1930, to 
| Oct. 51, 1933, as he may designate. The 
law makes provision for the issuance by | 
| the Secretary of State of necessary pass-| 
| ports or travel documents to the mothers 
' and widows making the pilgrimages. 
| Under the law, the transportation must 
| be by the shortest practicable route and 
for the shortest practicable time and the 
maximum time in Europe at Government 
expense is fixed at two weeks from the 
time of disembarking in Europe to_ the 
time of rembarkation in Europe, It is 
likewise provided that vessels fying the 
American fag and owned or operated by 
the United States Government or any 
agency thereof shall be used for trans- 
portation at sea wherever practicable. 
The act provides that suitable trans- 
portation, accommodations, meals, and 
other necessities pertaining thereto, as 
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In the process of making the investi-| 


General Cheatham Drafts Plans for Pilgrimage at Govern- 
ment Expense; 6,730 Express Wish to Maké Trip 





while sojournimg in Europe and while 
enroute in the United States from home 
to port and from port to home. Also 
that cabin-class accommodation shall be 
furnished for all transportation by sea, 
The law prescribes that these pilgrim- 
ages shall be in accordance with such 
regulations as the Secretary of War may 
from time to time prescribe as to the 
time, route, itineraries, composition of 
groups, accommodations, transportation, 
program, arrangements, management 
and other matters. 


’ 


With a view to acquiring certain basic; 


information upon which to determine the 
necessary amounts ot funds to be appro- 
priated for the »urpose, the act provided 
for a report by the Secretary of War, 
not later than Dec, 15, 1929, as to the 
total numbers of mothers and ‘widows 
entitled to make the pilgrimages; the 
number of such mothers and-widows wha 
desire to make the pilgrimages and the 
number who desire to make the pilgrim- 
ages during the calendar year 1930; and 
the probable cost of the pilgrimages to 
be made. 

Based upon data furnished by the 
Quartermaster General, the Secretary of 
War has submitted the following report 
to Congress: 

On Nov. 15, 1929, the investigation 
showed: 

(1) The total number of mothers and 
bg entitled to make the pilgrimages, 

440, 

(2) The total number of such mothers 
widows who desire to make the pilgrim- 
ages, 6,780. 

(3) The number of such mothers and 
widows who desire to make the _pil- 
grimages durimg the calendar year 1930, 


nO 


gation, a thorough effort was made to 


| locate and ascertain the wishes of all 


the mothers and widows concerned. Let- 
ters were written to the relative or 
person who authorized the burial, in the 


| cemeteries of Ffurope, of each deceased 
| soldier, sailor and marine now interred 


in Europe and requesting information as 
to the name amd address of the mother 
or widow if there be such, Approxi- 
mately 40 per cent. of these letters were 
returned by the post office officials, due 
to the fact-that they could not be de- 
livered. All of these cases were then 
referred to the Veterans’ Bureau and 
the names of the persons who are draw- 
ing the adjusted compensation or insur- 
ance were obtained and letters -written 
to them. In addition to this, chapters 
and posts of weterans associations and 
other patriotie societies, as well as many 
individuals amd the press, have been 
active in disseminating information re- 
garding the pilgrimages, so that: it 
seems certain that all possible means 
have been taken to reach the attention 
of all persons who are entitled to the 
benefits of the act. 

Replies have not been received to all 
letters sent. out and in a number of 
cases the replies indicate that the moth- 
ers and widows who are entitled to make 
the pilgrimages are uncertain as to 
whether they desire to go and as to the 
times they desire to go. 

The report was accompanied by a 
voluminous detailed list of the names and 
addresses of the mothers and widows, 


arranged according to State and coun-| 


ties, who are entitled to make the pil- 
grimages, and of those who desire: to 
make the pilgrimages, and of those who 
desire to go during the calendar year 
1930, It is comtemplated that these lists 


| will be printed by Congress as a public 


document in order to afford interested 
persons access to the desired information. 





More Rapid Retirement 
Of Currency Is Ordered 





[Contzzzaed from Page 1.} 
more rapid rate than was anticipated 
several months ago. The responsible of- 
ficials decided, therefore, that the public 
should be reliewed of the difficulty of han- 


idling two types of currency as far as 


was practicable. 

While retirement of the notes means 
that some will be taken out of circula- 
tion that would serve for several months 
more, the Treasury was represented as 
anxious to accomplish final transition 
from the old to the new type of bills with 
the utmost expedition. 
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Mr. Adams Asks 
Bill to Protect 
Reserves of Oil 


‘Measure Introduced ‘After 
Letter Urges’ Safeguard 
Against Drainage in Cali- 
fornia Lands , 








“The need for the greatest practicable 
|protection of naval petroleum reserve 
| No. 1 in California from drainage makes 
it necessary and desirable that legisla- 
jtion be enacted for this purpose; at as 
|early a date as possible,” the Secretary 
| of the Navy, Charles Francis Adams, in- 
| formed Congress in a letter dated Dec. 
| 18, and made public Dec, 21, transmitting 
}a draft of a proposed bill. The bill later 


| was introduced by Representative Britten 
| (Rep.), of Chicago, chairman of the Com- 
| mittee on Naval Affairs, 

| The draft, Mr. Adams said, was sub- 
| mitted in place of the measure introduced 
|in the 70th Congress as H. R. 11617, and 
cn which hearmgs were held by the House 
| Naval Affairs Committee. 

| As a result of these hearings, Mr: 
; Adams said, an agreement was , reached 
iby the sabcommitte of the House Com- 
|mittee on Naval Affairs and the Navy 
|Department on a substitute bill which 
|was introduced as H. R, 14933 and re- 
ferred to the Naval Affairs Committee. 
Due to press of legislation, however, the 
| bill was not considered by the 70th Con 
| gress. 

| The draft submitted, Mr. Adams said, 
\is similar to H. R. 14933, with the follow- 
ing additions: 

“The present bill is drafted to cover 
not only the naval petroleum reserves 
| but the naval oil shale reserves and any 
|other fuel - reserve that may be estab- 
| lished. There has also been included the 
| provision recommended by the committee 
|appointed by the Secretary of the Navy 
\to consider the general subject and 
|remedial legislation advisable to cover 
\the disposition of petroleum from the 
jnaval petroleum reserves. This addi- 
| tional provision, that aims to extend to 
jnaval fuel reserves the protection: granted 
{to public lands by the act of Feb. 25, 
| 1920 (41 Stat. 437-438, title 30, U. S. C., 
sec, 181), reads as follows: 
| Citizens of another country, or corpo- 
|rations controlled by citizens of -an- 
other country, the laws, customs, or reg- 
‘ulations of which deny the privilege of 
| leasing their public lands to citizens or 
|corporations of this country shall not 
by contract made hereafter, or by stock 
ownership, holdings or control, acquire 
or own any interest in or right to any 
benefit of any lease of land in the naval 
petroleum or other naval fuel reserves 
heretofore or hereafter made under the 
provisions’ of the mineral leasing act of 
Feb. 25, 1920, or of the naval appro- 
|priation act of June 4, 1920, relating to 
the naval petroleum reserves or of this 
act, under penalty of the immediate ‘can- 
|cellation of such lease by the Secretary 
of the -Navy.” 


President Asked to Address 
» Meeting on Mental’ Hygiene 











; President Hoover was invited Dec. 21 
|to make the opening address at the. first 
| International Congress on Mental Hy- 
giene, of which he is honorary president, 
to be held in Washington, D. C., May 
5 to 10, 1930, and which is sponsored by, 
}a committee on organization said to be 
| widely representative of the movement. 
| The invitation was extendéd by John 
| R. Shillady, of New York, administrative 
secretary of the congress, who called at 
the White House. 
| The Department of State, at the re- 
j quest of Mr. Shillady, he said, will send 
| invitations to all countries to participate 
jin the congress. The committee on or- 
|ganization, Mr. Shillady said, will invite 
|the attendance and participation of all 
| governments, organizations and individ- 
|uals who are interested in “better mental 
| health” for all people. 

The American Psychiatric Association 
‘and the American Asspciation for the 
| Study of Feeblemindedness will hold 
‘their 1930 annual meetings in conjunc- 
ition with the International Congress on 


| Mental Hygiene. 
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Law Conference 
Is Approved by 


President Hoover 


Congress Asked to Appropri- 
‘ate Fund ‘for American 
Delegation ,to Interna- 
tional Meeting 








Because of its “effect on the conduct of 
our foreign relations, particularly the 
protection of American life and property 
in foreign countries,” the Secretary of 
State, Henry L. Stimson, has urged the 
President to approve participation by the 
United States in the international confer- 
ence for codification of international law, 
to be held at The Hague beginning Mar. 
30. 

Mr. Hoover, in a communication sent to 
Congress, approved the Secretary of 
State’s recommendations and has sub- 
mitted a draft of a joint resolution which 
will appropriate $50,000 to cover ex- 
penses of an American delegation. 

In his letter to the President Mr. Stim- 
son said the subjects to be taken up by 
the conference are nationality, territo- 
rial waters, and responsibility of states 
for damage caused in their territory to 
the person or property of foreigners. 

The Secretary’s letter then states: 

“Each of these subjects is of great 
importance in the conduct of the foreign 
relations of this Government. Trouble- 
some questions of dual nationality con- 
stantly are arising in connection with 
our efforts to protect American citizens 
abroad. 


‘Difficulties Arise 


“It is frequently found that the per- | 


sons whom we endeavor to protect or 
assist, although American citizens under 
our law, by birth are also regarded as 
citizens or subjects of the foreign states 
concerned under their laws. Like diffi- 
culties are frequently encountered in the 
case of naturalized citizens. Several 
countries do not recognize the expatria- 
tion of their nationals by naturalization 
in foreign countries, 

“The result is that naturalized Ameri- 
can citizens, formerly nationals of those 
countries, on returning to their native 


lands are still regarded as nationals and, 


frequently find themselves in difficulties 
under the laws pertaining to military 
service, taxation, etc. It is, therefore, 
very desirable that these conflicts be- 
tween the national laws of the various 
countries should, in so far as is possible, 
be reconciled. 

The question of territorial waters is 
likewise imporiant. The conference will 
consider among other things, the breadth 
of the territorial waters under the sov- 
ereignty of the coastal State; the dis- 
tance to which the coastal State may 
exercise authority on the high seas to 
prevent the infringement within its ter- 
ritory or territorial waters of its cus- 
toms or sanitary regulations, or inter- 
ference with its security; the points 
from which the belt of territorial wa- 
ters is to be measured; methods by 
which territcrial waters of islands and 
groups of islands are to be determined; 
questions pertaining to the right of inno- 
cent padsage of foreign merchant ves- 
sels and of foreign war ships through 
the territorial waters of a State; the 
right of’ local authorities to make ar- 
rests on board foreign merchant vessels 
within or passing through such terri- 
torial waters; and the continuation on 
the high seas of pursuit begun within 
territorial waters. 

Questions Are Vital 

“Tt will readily be appreciated that, 
in view of the extent of the coast line 
of the United States and magnitude 
and importance of American shipping, 

“ these questions are of vital interest to 
this Government. 

“The third question; namely, that of 
responsibility of States for damage 
caused in their territory to the person o1 
property of foreigners, is of tremendous 
importance to this Government. The 
conference will consider, among other 
subjects involving questions of State re- 
sponsibility, the repudiation by legisla- 
tive or executive acts of debts of the 
State, and failure to comply with obli- 
gations resulting from debts; refusal to 
allow foreigners access to judicial 
tribunals; delays on the part of such 
tribunals; ill will manifested toward for- 
eigners and procedure resulting in a mis- 
carriage of justice; acts and omissions 
of officials, including those of diplomatic 
and consular officers, and political sub- 
divisions of a state, such as communes, 
provinces, ete.; acts of armed forces, 
such as the requisitioning, occupation, 
and damage to or destruction of prop- 
erty; insurrection, riot, mob violence, and 
other distrubances; and responsibility ot 
a State entrusted with the conduct of the 
foreign relations of another State or po- 
litical unit for damages suffered by for- 
eigners in the territory of the latter 
State or political unit. 

“In view of the effect upon the con- 
duct of our foreign relations, particularly 
the protection of American life and prop- 
erty in foreign countries, of conclusions 
which may be reached at this conference 
on the various subjects to be considered, 
I think it most important that this’ Gov- 
ernment should be represented at the 
conference by delegates, technical ad- 
visers, and other necessary personnel. 


Bill to Punish Dealing 
In Stolen Goods Favored 








[Continued from Page 1.] 


opposition whatever to this measure as 
amended,” Mr. Michener said. “The pur- 
pose is salutary; the result will be ben- 
eficial.” 

Speaking of the need for this par- 
emer type of legislation, Mr. Michener 
said: 

“Of the many problems that confront 
those interested in the administration 
of criminal law, one of the most diffi- 
cult to deal with has been the prosecu- 
tion of the professional receiver of and 
dealer in stolen, embezzled, or fraudu- 
lently obtained merchandise, who usually 
is known as the ‘fence.’ The importance 
of the question becomes obvious when 
it is realized that the operations of 
thieves and swindlers are abortive and 
without profit unless there exists a means 
of disposing of the loot.. To strike at the 
‘fence,’ therefore, ig striking at the very 
root of the evil. 

“The operations of th. ‘fence’ cost the 
community an enormous amount—a sur- 
rey of the authorities places the estimate 
conservatively at $500,000,000 annually, 
The ‘fence’ evil is not confined by State 
lines. It is one of the chief causes of 
all organized crime in this country, and 
the association of receivers of stolen 
goods is probably the only criminal or- 
ganization which is nation-wide in its 
scope and function.” 
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Effect of Fluctuations in Securities on Money Market 
Reviewed by Federal Reserve Board 


largely in the nature of readjustment accompany- 

ing and following the drop in security prices. 
Since it was chiefly at the member banks in New York 
City that the changes occurred, the course of events 
can best be described by reference to figures for these 
banks alone. ~ 


During the week ended Oct. 30, loans and invest- 
ments of these banks had increased by $1,400,000,000, 
largely because they had taken over a large part of the 
loans in the call-loan market which had previously been 
made by out-of-town banks and nonbanking lenders, 
as these lenders withdrew funds from the market. As 
the liquidation of brokers’ loans continued in Novem- 
ber, however, it was reflected in a reduction of security 
loans by the New York banks for their own account. 


During the week ended Oct. 30, the New York banks 
took over $1,200,000,000 of security loans, of which 
about $1,000,000,000 were loans to brokers and $200,- 
000,000 loans to others; in the following four weeks 
brokers’ loans of New York banks were liquidated in 
the amount of $1,240,000,000, but their other security 
loans increased further, and there was also a con- 
siderable growth in their other loans, including loans 
for commercial purposes, and in their investments. 

As a consequence, at the end of the five-week period 
the New York banks’ security loans to brokers were 
considerably smaller than at the beginning, while their 
other loans, both on securities and otherwise, as well 
as their investments, had increased, so that the total 
volume of their credit showed a growth of $570,000,000 
and was at a higher level than at any time prior to 
Oct. 30 of this year. 


I N NOVEMBER changes in the banking position were 


Indebtedness to Reserve Banks 


HIS GROWTH in the New York banks’ loans and 

investments was not accompanied, however, by any 
increase in their indebtedness at the Federal reserve 
banks, as the reserve funds needed to meet the in- 
crease in their reserve requirements, arising from the 
growth in their deposit liabilities, were supplied 
through security purchases by the reserve banks. The 
relatively low level of indebtedness of the New York 
banks was a factor in the decline in open market rates 
for money which characterized the period. 

The reserve banks’ buying rates for bills were re- 
duced gradually from a range of 5's to 5% per cent 
to a range of 4 to 44 per cent, and the discount rate 
at the New York bank was reduced from 6 to 5 per 
cent on Nov. 1 and to 4% per, cent on Nov. 15. Dis- 
count rates at the Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, and San 
Francisco reserve banks were also reduced from 5 to 
414 per cent. ’ 

Outside New York City there was also during this 
period an increased demand both for loans on securi- 
ties and for other loans. This-demand’ was met by 
the use of funds obtained in part through the with- 
drawal by the out-of-town banks of loans from the 
security market, and in part through the further sale 
of investments, with the consequence that total loans 
and investment of member banks in leading cities out- 
side New York showed little change for the period. 

At the end of the period the volume of security loans 
by member banks to their own customers continued at 
a high level both at New York City banks and at banks 
outside New York City, while the volume of open- 
market loans by banks to brokers in New York City was 
smaller than at any time since Jan. 6, 1926, when 
figures on loans to brokers first became available. 


Bank Loans to Brokers Reduced 


‘THIS DECLINE in the volume of funds loaned by 

banks to brokers in New York City accompanied an 
even greater liquidation of brokers’ loans for the ac- 
count of nonbanking lenders, with the consequence 
that on Nov. 27 total loans to brokers and dealers at 
$3,450,000,000 were reduced by one-half as compared 
with their October peak and were approximately at the 
same level as two years earlier. 

About 60 per cent of this decrease occurred in loans 
for the account of nonbanking lenders and 40 per cent 
in loans reported as for account of member and non- 
member banks. 

Brokers’ loans, which had increased by $3,500,000,000 
between Jan. 6, 1926, and Oct. 23, 1929, declined by $3,- 
200,000,000 in the following five weeks, so that the in- 
crease for the entire period of nearly four years was 
only $300,000,000. 

Loans by New York banks for their own account on 
Oct. 23, 1929, were $260,000,000 lower than at the be- 
ginning of the reports and declined by another $245,- 
000,000 in the following five weeks, while: loans for ac- 
count of out-of-town banks on Oct. 23, 1929, were 
$500,000,000 above their January, 1926, level, but de- 
clined by $1,100,000,000 in the next five weeks. 
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The above chart shows that after the recent liquidation, security loans still| which follows in full text: 


+ showed a large growth during the year. (Issued by Federal Reserve Board), 
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Bank Liquidation of Loans to Bro- 
kers Offset by Taking Over Ob- 


ligations of Other Lenders 





In the aggregate loans by banks, which in the third 
week of October of this year had been $230,000,000 
above the level of Jan. 6, 1926, were on Nov. 27 $1,100,- 
000,000 below that level. The largest changes had oc- 
curred in the volume of loans for account of nonbank- 
ing lenders. 

These loans had increased by $3.260,000,000 between 
Jan. 6, 1926, and Oct. 23, 1929, and decreased by $1,840,- 
000,000 in the following five weeks. After this de- 
crease, however, they were still $1,420,000,000 higher 
than at the time the reporting service began. 

Expressed in terms of percentage, loans by non- 
banking lenders constituted on Jan. 6, 1926, about 18 
per cent, and on Oct. 28, 1929, about 57 per cent of 
total brokers’ loans; after the recent liquidation the 
proportion remained practically unchanged, indieat- 
ing that while the growth in brokers’ loans during the 
past four years had been largely in loans by nonbank- 
ing lenders, the liquidation during the five weeks after 
the middle of October of this year was in approximately 
the same proportion for loans by banks and by other 
lenders. 

Too little time has elapsed as yet since the end 
of October to make possible a comprehensive , ap- 
praisal of the effects of the drop in security prices on 
the banking situation. 


Decline in Money Rates 


HE diminution in the demand for credit from the se- 

curity market has resulted in a decline of money 
rates. Although there has been an increase in the 
volume of bank credit, as the banks have taken over 
loans of nonbanking lenders, the total volume of funds 
used in the security market has decreased by a large 
amount, and the general credit situation has been im- 
proved by the liquidation of these security loans. 

As has' been frequently pointed out, the growth of 
brokers’ loans since 1926 and their recent decline has 
corresponded closely to the course of security prices. 
An additional factor in the trefid of brokers’ loans, 
however, has been the greatly increased volume of 
capital issues, since the flotation of securities involves 
the use of bank credit by the issuing houses during the 
period when the securities are being distributed to in- 
vestors. 

Purchasers of these new issues through brokerage 


houses are also likely to carry a part of the purchase 


price on credit, causing the brokers to increase their 
borrowings from the banks. 

During the first 10 months of this year new domestic 
capital issues amounted to $8,¥30,000,000, compared 
with $6,015,000,000 for the whole of last year and 
smaller amounts for previous years. 

An analysis of this increase in capital issues over 
the corresponding period of last year shows that there 
has been a growth in financing by railroads, public 
utilities, and mining and manufacturing industries, 
while the financing of land and buildings has been 
on a somewhat smaller scale. The’ largest change, 
however, has been in the securities grouped under the 
heading “miscellaneous.” This group of securities, the 
issues of which amounted to $1,000,000,000 in the first 
10 months of 1928, absorbed $3,400,000,000 of funds in 
the first 10 months of 1929. This group includes the 
capital stock issued by investment trusts and trad- 
ing companies, which increased at a rapid rate in the 
present year. 


Investment Securities as Source of Loans 
'THESE issues of investment-trust securities, which 

were the principal single factor of growth in total 
security issues in 1929, particularly in the later months, 
were also an important source of brokers’ loans for 
account of nonbanking lenders, since the trusts, having 
obtained funds from the public through the sale of 
their own securities, used portions of these funds in the 
call-loan‘ market, where high rates of interest pre- 
vailed in the early autumn of this year. 

When security prices declined toward the end of 
October, investment trusts withdrew some of their 
funds from the call-loan market and utilized them 
in the purchase of securities at the prevailing lower 
level of prices. Thus during the past year the growth 
and operations of investment trusts have been an im- 
portant contributing factor in the rise and subse- 
quent decline of brokers’ loans. 





l 
‘Guns Used for Currency 


| In Northern Rhodesia 








| 
g | desia, according to a report Dec. 21 from | 
| Assistant Trade Commissioner Edwin B. 
Lawson, Johannesburg, to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This has bcen re- 
vealed by the action of the government | 
of northern Rhodesia in reducing/ the 
customs duty on muzzlé loading guns In 
an official statement by the attorney gen- 
eral the normal value of these muzzle } 
loading guns was placed at 20 shillings 
8 | (approximately $4.00) and the govern- 
jiment, feeling that on the basis of the 
| duty scale heretofore in force the cus- 
toms duty would be 23 shillings per gun, 
| an assessment entirely out of proportion 
| to the value of the import, has lowered | 
| the charge considerably. 

As a consequence of this tariff and 
the well-installed system of currency 
use for firearms, the smuggling of guns 
has become a lucrative business. The 

7 government has considered it desirable, 
therefore, to reduce the duty to a more 
reasonable figure and so discourage the 
illicit importation of these guns. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 








Consulate at Manzanillo 
In Mexico Is Abolished 


Insufficient personnel in the American | 
| foreign service has caused’ the closing} 
of the American consulate at Manzanillo, 
Mexico, according to an announcement 
iby the Department of State Dec. 21 
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BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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Reviewing briefly the course of bank credit in the 
country as a whole during the year ending in November, 
as has been customary in recent years in the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin for December, it appears that the 
early part of 1929, just as the larger part of 1928, was 
characterized by firm money conditions and the ab- 
sence of growth of member-bank credit, so that in May 
of the present year total loans and investments of mem- 
ber banks in leading cities were somewhat lower than 
a year earlier. 

Beginning with June of this year, however, the 
volume of bank credit increased rapidly, and on Oct. 
23, the last report date prior to the taking over by 
the banks of a large volume of loans by nonbanking 
lenders, the volume of credit of the weekly reporting 
member banks was about $1,000,000,000 above the level 
of the corresponding date a year ago. This growth of 
$1,000,000,000 represented the net result of an increase 
in security loans and of a continuous growth in other 
loans, offset in part by a liquidation of investments. 

In the following week, that ended on Oct. 30, loans 
and investments of reporting member banks increased 
by more than $1,500,000,000, as the banks took over 
loans of nonbanking lenders; in the four weeks be- 
tween Oct. 30 and Nov. 27, the volume of credit of 
these banks declined by $1,100,000,000, but at the end 
of this period it still stood about $1,250,000,000 above 
the level of a year ago. 


Loans on Securities: and All Other Loans 


FTER the recent liquidation security loans still 

showed a large growth during the past year. The 
growth was not in loans to brokers, however, but in 
security loans to others, chiefly customers who had 
transferred their borrowings from brokers directly to 
the banks. 

All ‘other loans have shown a constant growth be- 
ginning with February of this year and have increased 
even more rapidly during the past month. The growth 
since the middle of October which has amounted to 
about $300,000,000, has been contrary to the usual sea- 
sonal trend and has not been altogether in loans for 
commercial purposes but has included a variety of 
lending and investing operations, some of which may 
have been indirectly related to the large changes in the 
volume of security loans. 


Furthermore, the relative abundance of funds at 
banks in New York City, where most of the increase 
has occurred, has resulted in the purchase by the banks 
of acceptances and other paper in the open market. 

The easy condition of the money market in New York 
has been associated with a law level of indebtedness 
of the New York City banks at the reserve bank, while 
outside banks have had a relatively large volume of 
discounts with the reserve banks. 

Member banks in New York City at the end of No- 
vember had a lower volume of indebtedness than at 
any other time in the past two years, while borrowings 
by banks in other leading cities were at a high level. 
Borrowings of banks outside leading cities, which have 
their usual seasonal peak in midsugamer, increased in 
November, ‘contrary to usual ‘seasonal trends, and were 
at the end of that month close to the highest figure in 
recent years. 


Holdings of Government Securities 


HE SYSTEM’S holdings of Government securities 

increased by $190,000,000 between Oct. 23 and Nov. 
27, the growth occurring for the most part during the 
first week of the period, when reserve requirements of 
member banks increased as a consequence of their tak- 
ing over of a large volume of loans of nonbanking 
lenders. : 

Acceptance holdings, on the other hand, declined by 
about $120,000,000 during the period, owing chiefly to 
the fact that easy conditions in the money market re- 
sulted in increased purchases of acceptances by banks 
and other investors. 

Demand for reserve bank credit increases in Decem- 
ber in response largely to increased currency require- 
ments of the holiday season. The reserve banks this 
year enter upon the season of maximum demand for re- 
serve bank credit with the volume of their credit out- 
standing smaller than at the same period of 1928 and 
with a reserve position stronger than a year ago. 

The general credit situation has been improved by 
the liquidation of a large volume of security loans, and 
the banking system of the country is in position to 
meet such seasonal demands upon it as will arise in 
the next few weeks without any considerable firming 
of money rates to trade and industry. 


From the Federal Reserve 
Bulletin Made Public Dec. 28, 1929 


their views. 


| by the consulate 


MEMBER BANKS IN LEADING CITIES 
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The above chart shows that “all other” loans have shown a constant growth| battle for life have now been all but 
| beginning with February of this year and have increased even more rapidly during 
Recently the Department of State has| the past month, (Issued by the Federal Reserve Board), 
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Creation of Polish — 
Embassy Lauded 


In Warsaw Note 
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||Decision Raising Rank of 


United States Legation 
Called New Proof of Ex 


cellent Relations 





The raising of-the American Legation 
at Warsaw, Poland, to the rank of an 
embassy will strengthen and make more 
cordial the relations between the two 
countries, according to telegrams re- 
cently exchanged by Secretary of State 
Henry L. Stimson and the minister for 


foreign affairs for Poland, August 
| Zaleski. The telegrams just made pub- 
| lie by the Department of State, follow in 
| full text: 

“His Excellency Henry L. Stimson, 
Secretary of State, Washington: On the 
| occasion of the decision taken by the 
Government of the United States of 
America to raise the Legation of the 
United States at Warsaw to the rank of 
an embassy, I wish to express to your 
excellency the profound joy I feel in this 
| event which constitutes a new proof of 
| the excellent relations between the two 
|; countries and which certainly will con- 
| tribute to making them still closer and 
| more cordisl. (Signed) Zaleski.” 
“His Excellency, August Zaleski, 
| Minister of Foreign Affairs, Warsaw, 
Poland: It is a source of gratification to 
me that the desire of the Government of 
the United States to testify to its good 
| will and friendship for the Gove ent 
|of Poland by raising the rank of its 
| diplomatic mission at Warsaw to that of 
| an embassy should be fulfilled during my 
| tenure of office. It gives me great 
| pleasure to state that I share with you 
the conviction expressed in your thought- 
ful telegram that this decision will con- 
tribute to strerethen and make more 
| cordial the friendly relations now happily 
| existing between the two countries. 
| (Signed) Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of 
State.” 








‘Colorado Coal Mines — ‘ 
Report Large Output 





State of Colorado: 
Denver, Dec. 21. 
| Heavy coal orders during November 
resulted in a material increase in the pro- 
duction of Colorado mines for the month, 
according to the monthly report of the 
State coal mine inspector, James Dai- 
rymple. Production for the month, the 
report says, was 1,142,932 tons, an in- 
crease of 144,023 tons over the produc- 
tion for November, 1928. 

Production for the period from Jan. 1 
| to Nov. 30, according to the report, was 
8,813,205 tons, an increase of 39,731 tons 
| over the figures for the corresponding 

11 months of last year. During Novem- 
| ber, 14 of the coal-producing counties 
| showed a combined increase over their 
production for November, 1928, of 146,- 
| 624 tons, while six counties showed an 
| aggregate decrease of but 2,601 tons, the 
| report says. 
| There were 11,808 men employed at 
| the mines ‘during November, a¢cording to 
the report, an increase of 518 over Oc- 
tober. For the 11 months of this year 
| the average number of men employed 
| was 10,879 and the average number of 
| days worked per mine was 173, 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
December 21 








| 10 a. m.—Forest M. Stone, superin- 
| tendent of the Blackfeet Indian Agency 
; at Browning, Mont., called to pay his re- 
| spects to the President. 


| 10:15 a. m.—Senator Walcott (Rep.), 
| of Connecticut, called. Subject of con- 
| ference not announced. , 
| 11 a. m—William S. Bennet, of Chi- 
| cago, counsel for the Edward Hines coal 
and lumber interests, called to discuss 
| business conditions with the President. 
| 11:30 a. m.—Representative Purnell 
| (Rep.), of Attica, Indiana, called to pre- 
| sent a friend to the President. 
Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
| retarial staff and in answering mail cor- 
| respondence. 


| ADVERTISEMENT 
| Shippers Know 


| No Winter Now 
By P.R, BR. 





There was a time when the coming of . 
winter was the most serious event in 
man’s life. During autumn men gath- 


|| ered their stores of food, for when the 





| found it necessary because of insufficient | charge at Manzanillo were asked as to 
| personnel in the foreign service to close | 
|a number of consular offices in various! 


: 3 | parts of the world where this could be) office during the past year and the fact 
Guns are used to a considerable ex-| done without detriment to the interests 
OLLARS | tent as local currency in Northern Rho- 


As a result of the investi- 
gation, which shows a very small amount | 
of business transacted in the Manzanillo 


that the work could be easily handled 
at Guadalajara, the : P 

Among the offices that it seemed pos-| Department decided on Dec. 2, 1929, to; during the year was rarely sufficient. 
sible to close is Manzanillo, Mexico, andj close the Manzanillo office and instruc-| Many died from lack of nourishment. The 
on Sept. 18, 1929, the consul general! tions to this effect were issued on Dec. 
at Mexico City and the vice consul in| 12, 1929. 


Course of “All Other’ 


*" Loans | 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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| cold came there could be no more mov- 
ing. With the first snow a long isola- 
tion began. 

Winter was an enemy more terrible 
than Indians to the Pilgrim Fathers. 
There were few ships. Food collected 


| isolation of winter was more dangerous 
| to the early colonists than its cold. 

Winters are no less sévere now than 
they were in days gone by. Storms still 
rage and frost grips the ground as 
| firmly, But men are no longer cut off 
| from each other. There is no need to 
| lay in a sure of food in every house. 
| Railroads operate in all weather, sub- 
| during the ancient power of winter. 

The most recent. step in the long fight 
| betweén men and seasons was taken by 
| the Pennsylvania Railroad when it an- 
| Reunned that summer freight schedules 

would be maintained through the winter. 
Now the customary “third morning” de- 
livery in both directions between the At- 
lantic Seaboard and Chicago and St. 
Louis will be continued through the 
coldest months, rather than lengthening 
the shipping period by a day at this 
season, as was the former practice, 

As far as the delivery of supplies is 
concerned, there is now virtually no dif+¢ 
ference in seasons to the gigantic come 
munity which the Penusylvania serves. 
The great volume of perishables will be 
shipped with safety. The old difficul- 
ties which once made winter an annual 


| wiped out. 






























California Licenses 
: 6 Insurance Firms 
To Operate in Stat 


Applications of 21 Compa- 
' “nies for Permits to Do 
Business Are Now Before 
Commission 








t 





State of California: 
Sacramento, Dec. 21. 
to Dec. 17, 66 insurance companies 
‘ organized in other States had been ad- 
“mitted, during 1929, to do business in 
the State of California, according to the 
report made on that date to the gover- 
-nor’s council by E. Forrest Mitchell, com- 
missioner of insurance. Of these, 81 
‘were fire insurance companies; 16, cas- 
ualty; 7, life; 11, mutual life and benefit 
associations, and 1, fraternal. There 
are 21 applications now before the di- 
vision of insurance of the department of 
investment for consideration, according 
: he report. i) 
wr is tke custom of the division to rely 
for the most part upon the examinations 
of foreign companies made by the com- 
missioner in the State where such com- 
panies are chartered, but when such ex- 
aminations are not recent, the Califor- 
-nia division makes the examination. 
_ Mr. Mitchell’s monthly report follows 
in full text: . 

One of the important functions of the 
division of insurance is the licensing of | 
insurance companies to transact business 
in this State, and consideration of _ the 
accompanying problems with which it is 
confron in connection with the ap- 
plications presented by the increasing 
number of companies which yearly apply 
to this office for admission. 

Protect Local Firms i 

In order that those companies which 
are ofganized and domiciled in the State 
may be assured that no company or- 
ganized outside of this State may enter 
this territory upon more favorable terms 
than the home company, it is necessary 
that the laws not only of this State, 
but of the home State of the applying 
company be given our attention. : 

In considering applications for admis- 
sion to the State, it is necessary that | 
the insurance commissioner satisfy him- 
self that the applicant is in such finan- 
cial condition as to meet the require- 
ments of the California law, both legally 
and financially. The applying company 
is required to accompany its legal docu- 
ments with a detailed financial state- 
ment as of Dec. 31, last preceding, which 
statement must be verified by a report | 
of examination of the books and ac- | 
counts of the company, made by the| 
insurance commissioner of the home 

_ State, or by this office at the company’s 


Up 





xpense. 

I might say, however, that our exam- 
ination program generally is so com- 
pletely filled up by our endeavors to 
examine and supervise our California 
companies, that it has been the practice 
to await the receipt of examinations | 
from the home State rather than to take | 
advantage of the examination privilege 
above referred to. 

Experience Delay , 

4 large percentage of the companies 
applying experience considerable delay 
in qualifying, for the reason that it is 
not always convenient for the home 
commissioner to make an examination 
into their affairs just at the time they 
decide to make their application for 
entry to this State. Therefore, if an 
examination has not been made since 
the Dec. 31 immediately preceding, it 
is necessary for the company to await 
the convenience of its commissioner to 
make such examination. j 

In the case of three companies apply- 
ing during the last six months, it was 
found that home State examinations 
could not be made until some time next 


year. Application was, therefore, made 
to this office for cxamination by the 


California examiners. These examina- 
tions were made and, the companies hav- 
ing been found to be in satisfactory 
financial condition, the licenses were! 
granted. . 

As soon as the financial statement and 
report of examination by the home com- 
missioner are received, the same are re- 
ferred to our examination department 
for analysis and approval. The various 
other documents then are submitted to 
our attorney for approval as to legal 
qualification, etc., upon receipt of which 
a certificate of authority is granted, pro- 
vided, also, that all requirements of the 
office of the secretary of state have been 
complied with. 

Grant License 

From this you will se that in so far 
as is possible, the granting of certifi- 
cates is confined to those companies 
which are entitled to the confidence of 
the general public. Occasionally, how- | 
ever, we find a company whose general 
business practices are not wholly to our 
liking, but if all the requirements of the 
law have been complied with, and we 
have no legal grounds upon which to 
base an objection, we are, under the 
law, compelled to grant the license. | 
These cases are, however, the exception, 
rather than the rule. 

Since Jan. 1 of this year, 66 insurance 
companies have been admitted to the | 
State of California, of which 31 were fire 
companies, 16 casualty, 7 life, 11 mutual 
life and benefit associations, and one 
fraternal. Twenty-three of these com- 
panies had received their certificates of 
authority prior to May 1, and those of 
48 were granted subsequent to that date. 

The applications of 21 insurance com- 
panies are now before us for considera- 
tion, but it is doubful whether more than 
6 of them will be able to qualify before 
the end of the year. 
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Ohio Industrial Commission 
May Set Award to Worker 


| 
State of Ohio: | 

Columbus, Dec. 21. 
A verdict and judgment in favor of a! 





claimant in a case heard in common pleas | for the plaintiff wrote to him acknowl- | 


court on appeal from the State industrial 
commission does not impose upon the 
commission a duty to pay compensation 
at any icular future date or for any 
rticular extent of disability, the Ohio 
upreme Court held Dec. 18. 
n such a case, on receipt by the com- 
mission of a certificate from the common 
pleas court, it becomes the duty of the 
commission to recognize the verdict and | 
judgment as awarding some disability 
and to proceed to inquire the extent of | 
such disability, the opinion held further. | 


The decision was made in the case of | Kauffman as the result of a common 


Edward 0. Kauffman v, The State Indus. | 
trial Commission in which a writ of man- | 


(CRARLY 9852) 
Insurance 


Default of Insured Bars Recovery 
By Injured Party on Liability Policy 





e Harsh Consequences Admitted in Ruling Defenses Against 


Policy Holder Good 


San Francisco, Calif.—Under an auto- 
mobile liability policy of insurance pro- 
viding that the injured person may bring 
an action against the insurance company 
on the policy where a judgment obtained 
against the insolvent insured has been 
returned unsatisfied, the injured person 
has been held by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Ninth Circuit to be under 
the same disability as the insured, and 
therefore that the insurance company 
may interpose any defense to such an ac- 
tion by the injured person against it as 
it could have interposed to an action 
brought by the insured on the policy. 

The court therefore held that the fail- 
ure of the insured and the injured per- 
son to forward to the insurance company 
the summons and papers in the suit 
brought by the injured person, when the 
latter knew the terms of the policy, con- 
stituted a good defense in the suit to 
recover on the policy which obligated | 
the insurer to defend suits against the 
insured on condition that the insured im- 
mediately forward every summons or 
other process served in such suits. 

The condition was held to have been 
breached. The rule laid down, it is ex- 
plained, is not without harsh conse- 
quences to the injured party in some 
cases. But in this case, it was ex- 
plained, substantial compliance with the 
terms of the policy was easily within 
the injured person's power. 

_ The decision of the lower court allow- 
ing recovery against the insurance com- 
pany was reversed on appeal. 





j 
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| expense, took steps to have the judgment | 
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Liability Policies 


Loses in Litigation 


as Against Claimant 


; covered by the Solano County suit, On 
Dec, 30, 1926, Harris. was personally 
served in San Diego, Calif., with com- 
plaint and summons in the Napa County 
action, but he failed to appear as re- 
quired by law, and accordingly, on Feb. 
8, 1927, his default was entered; and on 
May 9, 1927, :udgment was rendered 
against him in favor of the plaintiff, the 
appellee herein, in the sum of $10,000. 


Justice Rules Against Re- 
turn of Money Paid in 
Settlement to Assured 





State of New York: 
New York, Dec. 21. 
} ; Justice Aaron J. Levy, sitting in the 
The judgment became final and no part | Supreme Court of New York, at special 
of it has been paid. ~Execution was is- | term, rendered a decision against the in- 
sued and returned nulla bona and it is | surance company in the case of the Fi- 
conceded that at all times Harris was delity & Deposit Company of Maryland 
and is insolvent. v. Hoffman, wherein it was claimed that 
Harris not only failed to appear in the | the insurer paid $3,000 in settlement of a 


| 


|action but also neglected, until May 12,/ loss of jewelry under a burglary policy. 


1927, three days after the judgment was | The suit was for the return of the money 
entered, to forward or turn over to ap-| paid on a point of law. 

pellant herein the complaint or sum-| The plaintiff claimed that the failure 
mons which had been served upon him on | of the defendant to notify it when the 





| Dec. 30, 1926, and until May 12, neither | assured’s chauffeur, whom he had sus- 


appellant or its attorney ever received | pected and who disappeared at the time 


| any copy of the complaint or summons Or | the jewelry was missing, reappeared at 


any notice of the service thereof upon | the assured’s premises was in violation 
Harris. Upon receiving the summons | of the terms and conditions of the policy 
and complaint, appellant at once notified | under the following clause: 

Harris that he had broken one of the| “Jn the event of loss or damage for 
material conditions of the policy in not! which claim is made, the assured shall, 
promptly forwarding the papers, and ad-| at the request and expense ‘of the com- 
vised him that by reason of such breach | pany, take legal action to secure the ar- 
he had forfeited his rights under the | rest of the offenders and the recovery of 
policy. Thereafter Harris, at his own | the property.” 


vacated but his motion was resisted by Assured Accuses Chauffeur 


the appellee herei d ultimately de- The assured claimed that a loss oc- 
nied. oP Poa ae | curred on July 29, 1927, andiin his proof of 


Appellee, having been unable to col-| loss alleged that he suspected his chauf- 


On Burglary Policy| Commissio 


New York Supreme Court 


lect her judgment. against Harris, on|feur to have been implicated, because | 


| BRONSON, BRONSON & SLAVEN (H. R. Mc- 


the negligence of the owner of the auto- | 


|Mar. 16, 1928, commenced this action to 
|recover the amount of the instrance 
. | policy, $5,000, invoking as authority the 
2 ; | State statute and the provision of the 

Muriet E. Cortuurst. jpolicy to which we have hereinbefore 

Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit.| made reference. ,Appearing, appellant 
No. 5823, /in its answer set up, among other de- 

Appeal from the District Court for the | f¢™ses, the fact of Harris’ failure to for- 
Northern District of California. ward the summons and complaint in the 
;Napa County suit. Trial by jury was 


0 | waived + : 
KINNON of counsel), for appellant; | were stipulated. nn stated, the facts 


Harry I. SraFrorp: and DANIEL R. ‘ 
| Insured’s Rights 


SHOEMAKER, for appellee. 
Before RUDKIN, DietRicH and WI.svR,| Lost by Defeult 
| We do not think the letter referred to, 


Circuit Judges. 
Opinion of the Court |from one attorney to the other, is a ma- 
| terial circumstance. 


Dec. 3, 1929 | sexta . ; 
DIeTrRIcH, Circui = | sideration was that appellant should be 
veuls Setmen—Upen the | advised of the service of process so that 


facts, which are stipulated, the general it ld : : 

question for consideration is, whether the ce aaa MS gel ce nee in 
appellee w inj i | the a 7 , and make defense. 
ppetiee See Wes Seanes at am Steune This information the letter did not pur- 


bile accid i i i | 0 , 
ile accident in California resulting from port to give and until the defendant 
was served with process appellant was 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE 
CoMPANY OF NEw York. 





mobile, is entitled to recover damages on | 


The important con- | 


without notice the chauffeur suddenly 
left on that day, immediately after which 
| jewelry belonging to the assured’s wife 
| was missing. The investigator for the 
| company stated to the assured and his 
wife, according to the testimony, that if 
they should ever see the chauffeur, they 
| Should immediately notify the company. 
It was further shown that the investi- 
| gatcr, several months after loss settle- 
ment, while hailing a taxicab, noticed 
that the name of the chauffeur displayed 
jin the cab was similar to that of the 
; chauffeur employed by the assured. 

Upon questioning, the chauffeur ad- 
| mitted he had been employed by the as- 
| sured, but had left because of illness and 
| returned shortly after in the hope of get- 
ting his job back from the assured. 

The company brought suit, claiming 
that the assured did not in reality “‘sus- 
pect” his chauffeur, and also claiming 
failure of notification. 

The assured and his wife testified at 
the trial that they in good faith had 
suspected the chauffeur because he had 





account of the injury, from the carrier of | 
a policy of insurance. One Harris was 


the owner of the automobile and to him, | 


on May 1, 1926, the appellant issued the 
policy in question which was written in 
California and was in force on June 13, 
1926, when the accident occurred. Among 
other things it provides that, 


powerless to take appropriate steps for 


Immigration 


‘‘AurHonzep Starements Onty Are Presenten Here, Berne 


PustisHen WitHout COMMENT BY THE UNniTep STATES DAILY 





Automobile Licenses 


Insurance Company Excessive Drinking Bar to Issuance 


| Of Auto License in New H ampshire 





Applications for licenses to operate au- 
tomobiles. in New Hampshire will be re- 
jected when the applicant is known to 
be a person who uses intoxicating liquor 
to excess, if the instructions of John F. 
Griffin, motor vehicle commissioner, to 
automobile examiners are followed. In 
a letter mailed to the examiners Dec. 12 
Mr. Griffin added a_ special postscript, 
reading: “If an applicant is known to 
be a person who uses intoxicating liquor 
to excess, refuse him an examination.” 

The letter follows in full text: 


Automobile fatalities to date for 1929 
in this State total 105, as compared with 
73 for last year. The greater percent- 
age of these accidents could have been 
avoided. In addition to this there have 
been a great many accidents in which 
persons have suffered serious injury. You 
will recall that a few weeks ago I re- 
minded you to exercise the utmost care 
in giving your examinations. To every 
applicant who would be eligible I want 
you to explain the following: 

_Passing cars on curves and on any 
hill is dangerous driving and is not to 
be tolerated. Driving of this kind is re- 
sponsible for a great many serious acci- 
dents. 

To exercise care and precaution in ap- 


‘ 


induced the plaintiff to part with the 
sum of $3,000, the amount of the settle- 
ment. 

“Not alone has the plaintiff (the in- 
surance company) utterly failed to sus- 


grave charge, almost tantamount to a 
crime, but the testimony which it ac- 
tually offered is so weak and uncon- 
vincing as to bring from this court what 
may be regarded as a rebuke for the 
commencement of this action. * * * 

“The testimony that it almost wholly 
relied on in the feeble effort to support 
the claim of fraud is that of this gen- 
tleman, Daniel Grant (the chauffeur), 
whose testimony judging from his course 
of conduct upon this stand as the court 
was able to hear him and observe him, 
is most unsatisfactory. 

I regard Grant as a wilfull prevari- 
cator, and the one who, to my mind, 
most likely carried off these jewels, in 
spite of the very stout denial. The cir- 
cumstances about his leaving, his feigned 
| illness, his hesitancy in acknowledging 
that he was paid by this plaintiff for 
his attendance upon this court, and other 
| incidents convinces me that he is wholly 
unworthy of credit. 


tain its burden in respect to a rather | 


“On the other hand, the witnesses for | 


| 


its protection. 
| In that view, admittedly, because of his 
| default in not sooner forwarding the 


| him, could not have recovered upon the 
| policy, and the question is, whether or 


| summons and complaint, Harris, in case | 
|he had satisfied the judgment. against | 


teft suddenly during their absence and 
had not returned until several months 
later, at which time the assured’s wife 
| could not locate the investigator’s card | 
to notify the company. 

Judge Rebukes Plaintiff 
| Justice Levy in his decision stated 


the defendants, as they have impressed 
this court during the progress of the 
trial, have endeavored to tell the truth. 
Little variances of course have crept 
into the testimony, but these things | 
rather emphasized their desire to tell the 
truth than to misrepresent or to commit | 





“The insolvency or bankruptcy of the | 
assured hereunder shall not release the! 
company from the payment of damages | 


to the same disability. No decision from 


not, for like reasons, appellee is subject | 


| the California courts involving a similar | 


in part as follows: 
| “Let me jndicate for the record what 
my view of this situation is. This is a 


for injuries sustained or l&s occasioned 
during the life of this poliey, and in case 


damus was asked of the supreme court | ment, 





question and construing the State stat- 
ute has been drawn to our attention. | 


I am asked to 
Malmgren v. S. W. Ins, Co. 201 Cal. 29 


tempest in a teapot. 
















| somewhat peculiar litigation, a sort of | 


prejury * * *, 

“ * * * Tt seems to me the merits of 
this case overwhelmingly lie with the 
defendants, and therefore let the decree 
go to them, with costs, which is a matter 


| 

















ner Refuses Examinations for Persons Known 
To Be Habitual Users of Intoxicants 





State of New Hampshire: Concord, Dec. 21. 


proaching a railroad crossing. There have 
been at least 16 persons killed at grade 
crossings, and these accidents certainly 
could have been avoided had the drivers 
exercised any care whatsoever. 

Fast driving is responsible for a great 
many accidents. , 

Failure to slow down at street inter- 
sections has caused unnecessary damage 
to property and in a great many in- 
stances, personal injury. y . 

Passing of cars at intersections is an- 
other source of accident. k 

Failure to estimate the speed at which 
the car coming in the opposite direction 
is traveling. 

Traveling too closely behind loaded 
trucks where their view is obstructed. In 
pulling out to go by they do not have 
the opportunity of seeing oncoming traf- 
fic. They should be instructed to keep a 
reasonable distance back so that the car 
will have sufficient room to pull back in 
without endangering themselves or the 
operator of the other vehicle. 


signal. Several accidents have been 
caused by failure to notify the operator 
behind as to what the person intended to 


ing stations and turning left, without 
giving any signal, also stopping sud- 


necessary accidents. ; 

In giving an examination also take up 
with the operator as to the colors of these 
traffic signals to determine whether a 
person may be color blind, and if a per- 
son is unable to discern the color of the 
lights he is to be refused a license. 


slippery roads and night driving, with 
persons walking upon the highway. : 
No person who is physically incapaci- 


is to be given an examination. The fact 


‘that a person makes application and re- 


ceives an order from the office does not 
mean that he is to be granted a license. 

You will bear these instructions in 
mind and explain the same to every per- 
son as a part of the examination. 

P. S.—If an applicant is known to be 
a person who uses intoxicating liquor to 
excess, refuse him an examination. 





Inquiry Into Pension 





Make Recommendations 
For Legislation 





State of Illinois: 

Springfield, Dec. 21. 
Examination of annuity and_ benefit 
pension funds in Illinois is about to begin, 
according to a statement issued by Leo 
H. Lowe, State director of trade and 




















When turning or stopping, they shou!d | 


; i fill- 
do. Cutting across roads to go into | ment, which follows in full text: 


denly, Have been the cause of many un-| 


Their attention should be called to the! 


tated and unable to properly handle a car | 


Funds Is Arranged 


Trade Director of Illinois to) 
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¥ 
Deaths by Accident 


In Mines Decreased 


For Eleven Months 


Loss of 1,917 Lives 
Throughout Coal Industry 
Is Reported So Far This 
Year by Bureau of Mines 








Accidents in coal mines of the country 
cost 1,917 lives during the first 11 
months of the year, whereas there were 
2,003 deaths in the same period in 1928, 
according to a statement. just issued by 
the Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce. There have been 5 major 
disasters during the period, taking 83 
lives, while during the same months last 
year there were 13 major disasters, with 
320 resultant fatalities, it was stated. 

The death rate for November was 3.44 
per million tons of coal mined, which is 
slightly higher than the October level 
and that of November, 1928, it was 
stated. There were 178 deaths in the 
coal mines of the country in November. 

Other Causes More Numerous 

Gas or dust exvlosions caused, fewer 
accidents during the first 11 months of 
the present year than in the correspond- 
ing months of 1928, and the other prin- 
cipal causes of fatalities were slightly 
more numerous, according to the state- 


The death rate from accidents in the 
coal mines of the United States for the 
month of November was 3.44 per mil- 
lion tons of coal mined, as compared 
with 3.27 for October, 1929, and 3.18 
for November, 1928. 

The highest death rate during the first 
11 months of the present year was 4.08 
for March, while the lowest rate was 
3.13 for January. For bituminous mines 
alone the November rate was 2.87, as 
compared with 2.99 for the preceding 
month, and 2.93 for November a year 
ago, and with 3.84 for March and/2.76 
for January, the high and low points of 
the present year. 

The death rate for anthracite mines 
alone was 7.78, an increase over Novem- 
ber a year ago, owing to a smaller pro- 
duction and a greater number of fatali- 
ties, The lowest death rate for the first 
11 months of 1929 for anthracite mines 
was 5.04 for October, the rate for the 
present month being the highest. 

Tonnage Greater . 

These figures are based on accident re- 
ports received by the Bureau of Mines 
from State mine insvectors and on cur- 
rent reports to the Bureau covering the 
production of coal. Reports for Novem- 
ber showed that 178 deaths occurred in 
the coal mines of the country. Included 
in this number were 131 deaths. in bitu- 
minous mines and 47 in anthracite mines. 

During November 45,677,000 tons of 
bituminous coal and 6,042,000 tons of 
anthracite were mined. For November 
a year ago there were reported 137 
ceaths and 46,788,000 tons in the bitu- 
minous mines, and 35 deaths and 7,322,- 
000 tons in the anthracite region. 

Reports for the first 11 months of 1929 
showed that 1,917 deaths had occurred in 
connection with the mining of 548,140,- 
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i ‘ , |undo an arrangement which, as it ap-| of discretion in a i ion.” ; . 000 tons of coal, which is, an improve- 
oe Lay pen ae Rotmaned | is cited but plainly the points there con-| Pears to me, has been arrived at > At the trial eel Watics sninaniie q\ commerce. This “_ = & out = ment over the same months ae 1928 
an tal ger agi = ae, he | sidered bear no reasonable analogy, and | these parties, in all seeming good faith. | the plaintiff and David Goldstein and amination made un ae th an act| Which showed 2.003 deaths and 525,896,- 
pankruptcy in an action brought by the/ we would not be warranted in accept-| The theory propounded is that fraud was| Alex Davis appeared as attorneys for |‘%¢ State, in accordance with @n act! 099 tons, The fatality rates for the two 
injured person or his or her personal ing as decisive in appellee’s favor one or | Perpetrated by these defendants, which ' the defendant passed by the last general assembly. periods were 3.50 and 3.81, respectively 
mopnenentative te case death reunite from|two general expressions used in argu- | * : - - With the approval of oo ama Fewer Major Disasters ‘ 

e accident, then an action may be main-| endo. : : +s | * + son, Mr. Lowe is now perfecting plans i tn i i : 
tained by the injured person or his or her| Georgia Casualty Cor ¢, Beye ai wen | Oreat Britain, Germany and Ireland for’ such examination, and as the initial] aione for the Li month pened wae 3D 
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the amount of the judgment in the said| manifestly the case is far from os | & direct charge of such work. 632, based on 436 Se gp nd 68,982,000 
action, not exceeding the amount of this|a precedent for either side. We there | caer cee The law provides that an examination|ton;’ The rates for the 1028 period were ® 
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inst the company, on the policy and| Metropolitan Casualty Ins. Co., 146 Atl. | 1920, total quota, 1929-30, A; number of quota immigrant visas granted since June 30, | yolved in such funds. . ' ; : 
agains pany, he policy (R. I.) 412, Stacey v. Fidelity & C >| 1929, preference, B; nonpreference, C; balance on date indicated, D: , .. |noted for gas or dust explosions and 
subject to its terms and limitations, by| Go" j5; N’ (Ohio 18 ‘Oo & Casualty | , - B eee, For some years there has been dis-| clectricity, while slight increases are 
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et OS , . tinental Casualty Co., supra, has by tha | AUStTia .....cceceeecccseecsececeeceeeees 1,413 637 59 717 11-30-29] « he | d pro- Benefits of Ohio Worker 
the policy is more favorable to the in-| wachincto t b pec! ee ae, ee | ieieteiy 1304 420 63 21 11.30.29 | 80,that body reenacted the law and pro 
jured party, and for the purposes of de-| Enewn SOU 0 disapproved. See| ph tian pip es Liha yk tS elietraes Sele. Ce eh. * - a 1-30-29 | vided an appropriation for the work. 
cision we shall therefore assume that it|Marriman v. Maryland Casualty Co.| Bulgaria 00000000 a ge eee ao ae Examine Twelve Funds State of Ohio: 
is controlling. rare , i POamergon CEritiqh) <2. .cccsccteuecers ss ee hs | ol ane os 100 10-31-29 Among the funds in Illinois subject ; Columbus, Dee. 21. 

It obligates the appellant “to defend in| Omission Bars Right Cameroon CFPGncl -.s000cceschscsscvcsees 100 : 100 10-31-29 | to examination under the legislative act! The Ohio industrial commission. is 
the name and on behalf of the assured Of Injured Person China settee seeeeeeenesseceneeeeeeveee 100 4 81 15 10-31-29] above mentioned are: ; |faced with the problem of deciding 
(Harris) any suit brought against the Whil t all legally i ah . eee. «-, Saneign reece ace tts 2,874 1,436 weelene 1,438 11-30-29 Cook County Employes’ Annuity and which, if either, of two persons claim- 
assured to enforce a claim, whether| ..., —o = ne Heutieal WD OG) Seg OF SANT OG se cnrsevncetsesesesss 1 _ a an as oo Benefit Fund; Chicago Policemen’s An-| ing compensation as the wife of Nelson 
groundless or not, on account of damages | “5° before us, in yetnctple ree MRMOEND egr tts 88 Fae 8s sac84 Ae sgz abe} oo 7 “” = 11-30-22 | nuity and Benefit Fund; Municipal Em-| Hayes, is entitled to an award. Mr. 
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must be given to the company as soon| {)ce a oe nd = Le ley. Of eee | Sromt ritoln and Northern Ireland ...... eae 3,082 19,215 43,424 11-30-29 | School Teachers’ Pension Fund; State | A death claim was filed by Catherine 
as is reasonably possible, “and if suits | » > reement nec vy y mean that ee ee cerns Foren a tenes = ere Public School Teachers’ Pension Fund; | Hayes, Cleveland, as his wife. She 
are brought to enforce such a claim, the | incurer may defes & the cl - eneueer ane fcatand panne SHES aee ees 100 o— 38 es 11.30.2941 Chicago Public Library Pension Fund; | certified that she married Mr, Hayes 
assured shall immediately forward to the] tn. riohts of the { ai oa ea 4 Rete orn See eee fon Oe 1 15 $1 1015.29 | House of Correction Employes’ Pension | Oct. 16, 1919. Before the claim came 
company every summons, or other proc- Seeaell bene eae ao Bear’ he re ee Se ncn a,c ete 100 16 41 43 10-15-29| Fund; State Policemen’s Pension Fund|up for hearing, the commission was 
jess, as soon as same shall have been | ;4j, 2 Nett nts no consideration of | Jrish Free State 17,853 124 6,668 11,061 11-15-29| for cities over 5,000 inhabitants except| notified by Mary Breadon Hayes, of 
carecad ‘en ain? Meee coc - i. | Italy 5,802 2,613 85 3,104 11-30-29| Chicago; State Firemen’s Pension Fund) Covington, Ga., that she also married 

On Dec. 3, 1926, appellee herein brought | 30 — ” pp ot ie some“ the Japan i 100 one ae 8 92 11-15-29} for cities over 5,000 inhabitants except | Mr. Hayes. Her marriage certificate, 
an. action against Harris in the Superior els a = = ou 5 - - Latvia a a6 147 11-30-29 | Chicago. now on file, shows she was married Oct. 
Court of California in the County of So-| carelessness or wilfull eactle y - Liechtenstein 100 - or | 21, 1907. 
lano, for damages resulting to her from insuved who is aoe aoe ae : ¢ | Lithuania 388 206 Fe Court Upholds Release | 
the accident and about the middle of that | tic one who has a just clan for damages | Luxemburg . 100 58 = ‘Increased Insurance Rates 
month cansed summons to be served upon | may be defeated <aaan aie tenia Monaco ee 100 98 Of North Carolina Worker | ‘Nré Untoliced a Min ‘ 
Harris, which summons he promptly for-| ;; as : yi Morocco ., 00 53 re njyoined in inols 
warded te eppenent. a “a time = me conhier aa a is eg —— Seat te rin hcSia'eass + «seats 100 _ State of North Carolina: | ? 
torney who was employed by appellant /than that of the delinquent insured we|Nepal ................0....ceeeeeeeeeee ee 100 100 Raleigh, Dec. 21. State of Mlinois: 
. aoe toe eo need not here determine. Substantial | Netherlands ....+.+sseressecssseeeerenees 3,153 1,690 11-30-29] | Holding that a release executed by an hte Springfield, Dec, 21. 

_ i laintiff compliance with the terms of ‘the policy | New Zealand .....seseeseseeseene Rtteeeee 100 81 10-31-29] injured party, and based upon valuable| The Supreme Court of Illinois on Dec. 
thereof to counsel for the plaintiff. was easily within appellee’s power. She NOrway oo eseeceeecrecreeeeereedneseeses 2.377 s15 1,220 11-30-29 | consideration, is a complete defense to| 20 ordered an injunction granted against 
Original Suit uney of aa entens of the policy for she aoe senee ROR Onen ese s5s5 se eee Ray SE Ley 46 ‘i = strana an action for damages for he injuries, . change in ineurance rates to an old 

2 ° s ’ eed pate 66001 eo ee eee l ewan enetes ts . e 7 “3s, | the North Carolina Supreme Court Dec, | line legal reserve basis by the head camp 
Is Dismissed \to it er ceacieak eo : ca) POUND. caacacuhsonaveceesscerednatayenese 100 16 19 65 10-31-29 : ss ar ike . 

) ; S$ promptly fur- | Bee ee ee! 6.52 2.97 8 55: “30.29 | 18, in an opinion by Associate Justice| of the Modern Woodmen of America. 

Whereupon, on Jan, 10, 1927, counsel | nished with a copy of the complaint and poctnaei nanan dete aiinlas «an Saaa eanel 440 O15 288 1130-29 Connor, reversed the. judgment _ in| The change in rates would have meant a 

summons and advised of the date service! Ruanda and Urundi ..........ccseeeeeeee 100 a Pi sd 100 10-31-29} Mecklenburg Superior Court, awarding | materially higher rate for the older mem- 
edging receipt of the copy and advising | Was made upon Harris. It would have| Rumania .......,....... a ganseealieaa te 295 $6. wate 89 11-30-29} to Willie E. Pass, in his action against | bers of the order. 
him that he had dismissed the Solano | been immaterial that she, rather than/| Russia, European and Asiatic ...........+ 2,784 1,048 26 1,710 11-30-29] the McClaren Rubber Co., $2,000, after; Judge Brothers, of the Cook County 
County suit and had commenced another | Harris, furnished such copies and such | SaM0a oeecececccsecscecseeseeeeeeeeeees 100 see, ¥ teens 100 11-15-29] a settlement had been made for $500|Court, had refused an injunction to halt 
action in Napa County. With the letter | information. Slavens v. Standard Acci- | Soe Marino ....sseeeeees esses eee eeeeene ys ae 9 21 50 11-15-29) fo» injury to Mr, Pass’ arm. aa! the increase, but the supreme court re- 
was encolsed a copy of the dismissal of | dent Ins. Co., 27 Fed. (2d) 859. ‘The con- South Dates tae siee test?! ** "S82 tageka 100 MERA ahh og ka i” pare The court held that Mr. Pass initiated | versed the decision of the lower court 
the Solano County suit, It turns out | tract and the statute provide for a suit| govin West Africa... oats? ih fs ee Wem 100 11.15.29| the settlement after he had left the) and remanded the case, ordering the 
that the suit in Napa County had been | “under the terms” of the policy or “sub-| Spain ........ ee. ie ee 252 eae! Se 56 11-30-29 | hospital and on the advice of a reputable|lower court to grant the injunction 
commenced on Dec. 21, 1926, and that | ject to its terms and limitations,” and! Sweden .............cccceeeecceccecceuce 3,314 1,429 191 1,694 11-30-29] attorney, based on the opiniog of Dr./ sought by objectors to the plan for a 
it was for the same cause of action | - think 4 the most favorable view to} Switzerland gata desiiaeereeseseasceuenes 1,707 787 2 918 11-30-29] Hipp, sUrEson, that the heens, ia fe aon change. 

= ey == the injured party, it was contemplated | Syria and The Lebanon ............0000- 123 72 1 50 11-30-29) was a normal one and would heal we ST 
| to compel the commission to make a fur- | he would comply with such terms S the | Tanganyika «.........sseees Veeeeeseceeene 100 sees 4 96 9-30-29 enough for him to return to work in| permanent injury. In a superior court 
ther award. The commission had paid|extent of his ability. Whether he is | Tosoland (British) ......sssseceseerreeees = ' 100 10-31-29 | two weeks, The settlement was made} action, Mr. Pass was allowed $2,000. 
several months’ compensation to Mr. | subject to conditions over which he has a CRrENCH) seeeseeeerertseneeees “hoe mee Tag Sap ehes et oe for $500 and hospital and surgical bills,) The higher court holds that the $500 

ino control we do not determine, vas Repeat eee MPAs Ass Res +s <p AR eA SS 100 ae ade oe ee “"| paid by the rubber company, which was | settlement was a valuable consideration 
pleas court verdict and had maintained| The judgment is reversed with direc- Yugoslavia ......sssssseeteeeecssteee es 845 414 1 “430 11-30-29 | Teleased from damages as a result. j and that there was no evidence that the 
that it had fulfilled the verdict and judg- tions to take further proceedings not out ’ ee ee ‘ A nerye involvement was_ discovered | settlement and release were secured 
of harmony herewith, | / 24,681 36,921 91,912 after the settlement which will result in| through fraud, 
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Canada and Germany | 42362, Berlin, Germany (a); canned fruit 
Need Farm Devices 





canned fruit, fish, meats, and vegetables, | 


and vegetables, 42769, Berlin, Germany 
| (a); canned fruit and vegetables, 42770, 
Berlin, Germany (a); canned salmon and 
pilchards, 42771, Bordeaux, France (a); 
canned sardines and salmon, 42866, Val- 
paraiso, Chile (a); cattle, Holstein, 
42761, Lima, Peru (p); cheese, 42876, Te- 
heran, Persia (a); chicle, 42759, Bres- 
kens, Netherlands (p); confectionery, 
42773, Cape Town, South Africa (a); 
confectionery and chewing gum, 42768, 
Baghdad, Iraq (a); flour, 42766, Aal- 
borg, Denmark (p); fruit (apples), boxed, 
| 42760, Paris, France (p); fruit (apples, 
grapes, oranges, etc.), 42765, Esbjerg, 
Denmark (p); fruit, dried, 42764, Odense, 
Denmark (p); 42769, Berlin, Germany | 
(a); 42858, Glasgow, Scotland (a); 42860, 
Berlin, Germany (a); fruit, dried (ap- 
ples, apricots, and prunes), 42766, Aal- 
| berg, Denmark (p); fruit, dried, 42863, | 
London, England (a); fruit, dried, espe- 
cially evaporated apples, 42873, Ham- 
burg, Germany (a); fruit, dried (prunes 
and raisins), 42857, Paris, France (a); | 
fruit, fresh and dried, 42770, Berlin, Ger- 
many (a); 42862, Berlin, Germany (a); 
42870, Buenos Aires, Argentina (a); 
fruit (oranges, Valencia quality), 42772, 
Helsingfors, Finland (a); glucose, 42762, 
Hong Kong, China (a and’p); grain (bar- 
ley), in bulk, 42863, London, England 
(a); grain (wheat), 42865, Rarranquilla, 
Colombia (a); honey, 42861, Hamburg, 
Germany (a); lard and margarine, 42857, 
Paris, France (a); rice, 42857, Paris, 
France, -(a); 42866, Valparaiso, Chile 
(a); rice, extra fancy, Blue Rose, long 
grained, 42874, Hamburg, Germany (a); | 
seeds, grass, sugar-beet, and cabbage, 
42763, Odense, Denmark (p); sugar, glu- 
cose, and golden syrup, 42857, Paris, 
France (a). 

Iron, Steel, Hardware: 


Cutlery equipment, kitchen and dining 
room, 42794, Medellin, Colombia (p); 
enamel ware, 42875, Hamburg, Germany 
(a); hardware, builders’, and cutlery, 
42776, Pernambuco, Brazil (a) hardware, 
especially 5 and 10 cent store lines, 
42774, Wellington, New Zealand (a and 
Pp); hardware, small, and tools, 42802, 
Rangoon, India (a and p); hardware uten- 
sils, 15 to 20 cent quality, 42818, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina (a and p); hardware 
and tools for gardeners, fruit growers, 
farms, and forestries, 42780, Magdeburg, 
Germany (a and p); heating apparatus 
and fittings for hot houses, 42780, Mag- | 
| deburg, Germany (a and p); kitchen 
| utensils, 42864, Prague, Czechoslovakia 
(a and p); locks, door and sash, 42855, | 
Oslo, Norway (a or p); meat and vege- | 
table chopping machines, 42843, Ham- 
| burg, Germany (a); pipes, gas, for in- 
| dustrial purposes, 42841, Athens, Greece 
(a); plumbing, hospital, 42794, Medellin, 
Aluminum sulphate, 42786, Helsings-| Colombia (p); scales, ground-coffee- 
fors, Finland (a); chemicals, fine, 42870, | weighing, automatic, 42775, Santa Marta, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina (a); copper, sul- | Colombia (p); steel plates for flat roofs, | 
phate, sulphur, and agricultural insecti- | 42888, San Juan, P. R. (a); tools, pre- 
cides, 42867, Algiers, Algeria (a); fer-| cision, small, cutters for milling ma- 
tilizers, 42789, Sofia, Bulgaria (a); j|chine, automatic saw filer, band and cir- 
42867, Algiers, Algeria (a); lacquers, | cular saws, combination chisel and au- 
spraying for automobiles, 42869, Buenos | gur, etc., 42878, Panama City, Panama 
Aires, Argentina (a); match chemicals, | (p); wire, welding, best grade, 42850, 
42842, Bareilly, India (p); matches, | Cardiff, Wales (a and p). 
safety, <a, Siverpont, ale (a); | Leather: 
paints and varnishes, 42794, edellin, ; . 

Colombia (p); pigments, 42790, Liver. _ Box calf, box sides, leather for shoe 
pook, England 40); pyroxylia ‘plastic, —— and patent leather, 43847, Alex. | 
42785, Rosario, Argentina (p); tartaric | 220"! Egypt (a); calf, box calf, glazed | 

: - Reere kid, patent kid, and goat, sheep, and 
acid, 42857, Paris, France (a); washing lamb » Jeather : 
compounds, 42789, Sofia, Bulgaria (a). 40841 i it aether, binck and emered, 
D 4 Ph tien! P Abwcntt, , thens, Greece (a); leather for 

rugs an armaceutical Preparations: | saddlery, shoes, etc., 42799, Barranquilla, 


Cosmetics, dentrifices, and toilet prep-| Colombia (a); skins, leather, for fancy 
arations, 42787, Berlin, Germany (a);| goods trade, 42717, Montreal, Canada 
(a); upholstery lgather, 42831, Oslo, 
Norway (a); upper leather, 42798, Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil (a); 42816, Vienna, 
Austria (a); welting leather, for shoes, 
42800, Alexandria, Egypt (a). 

Lumber and Products: 

Cork, 42785, Rosario, Argentina (p); 
lumber, 42836, Lima, Peru (a); oak, pop- 
lar, pine, walnut, and Philippine almon| 
and lauan, 42877, Cape Town, South 
Africa (a); plywoods and veeners of red 
/ gum and oak, 42844, Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina (p). 





Varied List of Commodities In-| 
cluded in Weekly List of | 
Demands Abroad 





Sumatra wants postcard photographs 
of American film stars, while Palestine | 
calls for American. agricultural impie- | 
ments, and merchants in other countries | 
in all parts of the world are in the mar- 
ket for American products of many kinds 
and of widely varying bulk and value, | 
according to the weekly list of foreign 
trade opportunities made public Dec. 23 
by the Department of Commerce. 

These inquiries have been forwarded by 
American trade envoys in foreign coun- 
tries. Detailed information on them may 
be obtained by firms and individuals upon 
application to any of the district or co- 
operative offices ‘maintained by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce throughout the United States. | 

The symbol (a) means agency, (p) | 
means purchase, (a or p) either, (a and} 
p) both, and (s a) sole agency, in the 
list, as made public by the Department of 
Commerce. The list follows in full text: 


Agricultural Implements: 


Agricultural implements, hand and mo- 
tor lawn mowers, lawn and garden water- 
ing apparatus, tractors, and mowing ma- 
chines, 42789, Madgeburg, Germany (a); 
agricultural implements and tools, gaso- 
line driven tractors of crawler type, and 
stationary gasoline and oil engines, for 
operating farm machinery, 42882, Jaffa, 
Palestine (a and p); agricultural machin- 
ery, power, 42784, Saskatoon, Canada | 
(a); pumps, fer homes and buildings, 
42781, Santiago, Chile (a); tractors, 
crawler type, 42782, Moose Jaw, Can- 
ada (a). 

Automotive Products: 


Air compressor, heavy duty, garage | 
type, 42878, Panama City, Panama (p); 
automobile accessories, 42816, Vienna, 
Austria (a); automobile accessories and 
replacement parts, especially brake lin- 
ing and clutch facing, 42783, Sydney, 
Australia ‘s a); automobile gears and 
pinions, 42852, Oslo, Norway (a); auto- 
mobile replacement parts, spares, and 
accessories, for low-priced automobiles, 
42853, Baghdad, Iraq (a and p); automo- 
biles, small, 42838, San Juan, P. R. (a); 
motor trucks and trailers, 42784, Saska- 
toon, Canada (a); tools, precision, small, 
42878, Panama City, Panama (p); truck 
chassis, 1, 1%, and 2 ton, 42838, San/| 
Juan, P. R. (a). | 
Chemicals: 


senega root, 42791, Hamburg, Germany 
(a); drugs, crude, and prepared medi- 
cines, 42870, Buenos Aires, Argentina 
(a); pharmaceuticals, 42776, Pernam- 
buco, Brazil, (a); pharmaceuticals, toilet 
preparations and medicinals, 42790, 
Liverpool, England (a); toilet prepara- 
tions, 42825, Cali, Colombia (p); toilet 
preparations, medicinal preparations, and 
dentrifices, 42858, San Juan, P. R. (a); 
toilet and manicuring preparations, and 
hair tonics, 42875, Hamburg, Germany 


(a); veterinary preparations, 42789, | Machinery: | 
Sofia, Bulgaria (a). | Boiler room equipment, for hospital, | 
Electrical Appliances: | 42794, Medellin, Colombia (p);_ box, | 


Extractors, fruit juice, electric, 42820, | 
Berli.., Germany (a); fans, electric, | 
42880, Cairo, Egypt (p); household elec- | 
trical appliances, 42792, Casablanca, Mo- | 
rocco (a); household electrical appliances, | 
42795, Geneva, Switzerland (a); house- | 
hold electrical appliances, 42796, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia (a); household electrical 
appliances, 42820, Berlin, Germany (a);| power, and winch fer hauling timber, 
household electrical appliances, 42864, | 42801, Georgetown, British Guiana (p); 
Prague, Czechoslovakia (a and p); lamps, | file manufacturing machinery, including 
floor, 42821, Regina, Canada (a); lamps,| mechanical forges, and machines for cut- 
trouble, electric, 42797, Stockholm.| ting, tempering, blasting, etc., 42881, 
Sweden (a); lighting outfit, self|Turin, Italy (p); flour-milling ma- 
contained, 42793, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia| chinery, in small units, 42810, La Paz, 
(p); motors, electrical, 42792, Casablanca.} Bolivia (a); fruit (apples and peaches) 


match, manufacturing machinery, 42842, 
Bareilly, India (p); box (safety matches) 
manuiacturing machinery, 42806, Beirut, 
Syria (p); box, wooden (matches), man- 
ufacturing machinery, 42808, Espinho, 
Portugal. (p); carpenter shop machinery, 
42849, Vienna, Austria (a); engines, 
semidiesel or diesel, of 10 to 20 horse- 





Morocco. (a); refrigerators, electric,| dryer, 42807, Chihuahua, Mexico (p); 
42795, Geneva, Switzerland (a); soda| furniture manufacturing and_ carving} 
fountain appliances, electric, 42884,| machinery and equipment, 42804, Lim- 


Tegucigalpa, Honduras (p); washing ma- 
chines, electric, 42788, Dresden, Germany 
(a); wires and cables, insulated, 42792, 
Casablanca, Morocco (a); X-ray appara- ! 
tus, 42794, Medellin, Colombia (p). 
Feedstuffs: 

Fish meal, and fodder, 42769, Berlin, 
Germany (a); rice bran, rice screenings, 
rice hulls, cottonseed and other oilseed | 


oges, France (p); grist mill for corn and | 
wheat, with water power connections, | 
42805, Guayaquil, Ecuador (a and p); 
hoists, mine, 42811, Vancouver, Canada 
(a); labeling and wrapping machines 
for cylindrical cans, 42809, Oslo, Norway 
(a); laundry machinery, for hospital, 
42794, Medellin, Colombia (p); match 
(amorphous), manufacturing machinery, 





cakes, ete., 42784, Hamburg, Germany , 42808, Espinho, Portugal (p);  match- 
(a). | making machinery, such as boilers, la- 
Foodstuffs: | beling and splint manufacturing, 42842, 

Baking powder, best grade, 42767,| Bareilly, India (p); match, safety, man- 


Liverpool, England (a); canned fish and | 
meats, 42876, Teheran, Persia (a); 
canned fruit, 42863, London, England (a); 


| Customs Appeals 


Filed in the 


ufacturing machinery, 42806, Beirut, 
Syria (p); oil mill machinery, 42802, 
Rangoon, India (a and p); orange-pack- 
|}ing machinery, 42882, Jaffa, Palestine 
|(a and p); pumps, centrifugal, 42781, 
| Santiago, Chile (a); pumps, centrifugal, 
| Vertical, for irrigation, 42882, Jaffa, 
Palestine (a and p); pumps for all in- 
dustrial purposes, 42841, Athens, Greece 
(a); rice mill machinery, 42802, Ran- 
goon, India (a and _ p); sawmill ma- 
chinery, 42802, Rangoon, India (a and 


: Court of Customs and 
|p); shoe-making machinery, in small 


Patent Appeals 
units, 42810, La Paz, Bolivia (a); test- 


A summary of appeals in customs | ing machine, for testing concrete slabs, 
cases filed in the Court of Customs and | 42803, London, Canada (p). 
Patent Appeals to and including Appeal | 
No. 3306 was published in previous is- : 7 
sues. The summary of appeals filed sub-| Aluminum, copper, lead and tin, 42885, 
sequently follows: | Riga, Latvia (a); building material spe- 

No. 3307. Coty, Inc. v. United States, |Cialties, such as wall and floor tiles, 
Metal lipstick cases. Metal lipstick cases, glazing surface tilings, and asbestos ce- 
designed to be carried on or about the per-| ment tiles, 42856, Helsingborg, Sweden 
son, held dutiable under the third clause of (p); carbon sticks for the manufacture 
paragraph 1428, tariff act of 1922, at 80) o¢ pocket-size flashlight batteries, 42777, 
per cent ad valorem, are claimed dutiable | : a 
as metal articles not specially provided for | Prague, _ Czechoslovakia (p); copper, 
under paragraph 399 of the same act, |zine, antimony, lead, alloys, phosphorous 

No. 2308, United States v. M. H. Rogers, | ores, etc., crude, 42779, Prague, Czecho 
Inc. Wool chair backs and seats. Mer-! slovakia (a); graphite for manufacture | 
of powder, 42886, Zagozdozon, Poland | 









Minerals: ’ 





chandise held properly dutiable as a manu- 
facture of wool, not specially provided for, (p) 
under paragraph 1119, tariff act of 1922, is Dp). 





claimed dutiable as woven fabrics under | Motion Pictures: ; 5 
Paragraph 1109 of the same act, Motion picture projectors, with sound 





‘Chile Sends Request 


For Canned Sardines 





Manufactured Articles of All 
Types Are Sought by 
Many Countries 





synchronized films, 42882, Jaffa, Pales- 
tine (a and p); motion pictures, lecture, 
42871, Medan, Sumatra (p). 
Paper and Paper Goods: 

Bags and envelopes, paper, for lingerie 
shops, 42833, Montreal, 


kins, 42849, Pernambuco, Brazil (a); 
printers’ machines and supplies, such as 


| book printing, lithographic, type-setting 


machines, and printers’ colors, 42812. 
Prague, Czechoslovakia (a); spools and 
cones, paper, for textile industry, 42848, 
The Hague, Netherlands (a or p); tissue 
paper, decorative crepe paper, and paper 
specialties, 42843, Toronto, Canada (a). 
Petroleum and Products: 


_ Gasoline, 42778. Fort de France, Mar- 
tinique (a); paraffin, 42786, Helsingfors, 
Finland (a). 

Rubber Goods: 


Aprons, bibs, and sanitary articles, 
rubber, 42875, Hamburg, Germany (a); 
boots and shoes, rubber, 42839, Schwelm, 
Germany (a or p); druggists’ rubber sun- 
dries, 42870, Buenos Aires, Argentina 
(a); footwear, rubber, especially boots 
for sailors, 42814, Esbjerg, Denmark 
(p); galoshes and snow boots, 42819, 


| Vienna, Austria (a); hose, garden, 42780. 


Magdeburg, Germany (a); offset print- 
ers’ blanks, 42812, Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia (a); overshoes, rubber, 42875, 
Hamburg, Germany (a); sheetings, hos- 
pital, and hot water bottles, of best grade, 
42815, Zurich, Switzerland (a or p); 
shoes, canvas, rubber-soled, 42825, Cali, 
Colombia (p). 


Shoes and Leather Manufactures: 


Bags, hand, leather, women’s, 42837, 
Winnipeg, Canada (a); gloves, leather, 
42819, Vienna, Austria (a); leather goods 
and novelties, 42817, Montreal, Canada 
(a); shoe findings, 42816, Vienna, Aus- 
tria (a); shoe findings, 42847, Alexan- 
dria, Egypt (a); shoes, men’s, women’s 
and boys’, 42825, Cali, Colombia (p); 
travel goods, such as trunks, 42846, 
Liverpool, England (a or p). 

Soaps: 

Shaving soaps, 42787, Berlin, Germany 
(a); soap specialties, 42789, Sovia, Bul- 
garia (a); toilet soaps, 42825, Cali, Co- 
lombia (p); toilet soaps, 42875, Ham- 
burg, Germany (a). 

Specialties: 

Beds, hospital, 42794, Medellin, Co- 
lombia (p); cards (forms), announce- 
ment of deaths and baptisms, 42883, 
Ciudad Juarez, Mexico (p); druggist’s 
sundries, and laboratory supplies, 42870, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina (a); fountain 
pens, medium priced, 42818, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina (a and p); general 
merchandise, 42868, Halifax, Canada 
(a); glass bottles in pints and splits, 
and export pints for soda and mineral 
waters, 42834, San Juan, P. R. (a); glass 
notions and utensils, 42818, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina (a and p); glass tum- 
blers, cheap, 42837, Winnipeg, Canada 
(a); glass, window and mirror, 42879, 
Hamburg, Germany (p); hospital equip- 
ment, complete, 42794, Medellin, Colom- 
bia (p); household appliances, hand 
operated, 42864, Prague, Czechoslovakia 
(a and p); household fixtures, wrought 
iron, 42821, Regina, Canada (a); jew- 
elry, 42817, Montreal, Canada (a); lab- 
oratory supplies, 42798, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil (a); musical instruments, 42851, 
Helsingborg, Sweden (a and p); notions, 


| 42798, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (a); nov- 
;elties, patented, for fancy goods trade, 


42846, Liverpool, England (a or p); or- 
thopedic supplies, and materials, includ- 
ing braces, for their manufacture, 42785, 
Rosario, Argentina (p); fountain pens, 
42859, Milan, Italy (s a); photographic 
supplies, 42816, Vienna, Austria (a); 
post cards of American film stars, 42871, 
Medan, Sumatra (p); showcase and 
show window display fixtures, 42845, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina (p); soda foun- 
tains, 42820, Berlin, Germany (a); soda 


| fountains and accessories, 42884, Teguci- 


galpa, Honduras (p); sporting goods, 
42816, Vienna, Austria (a); sporting 
goods, 42875, Hamburg, Germany (a); 
table ware, plated, 42818, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina (a and p); toys, 42818, Bue- 
nos Aires, Argentina (a and p); toys 
and games, 42854, Sonneberg, Germany 
(a); vending machines, 42820, Berlin, 
Germany (a), 

Textiles: 


Bag liners, cotton, for sugar, 42872, 
Bristol, England (p); bathing suits, 
men’s and women’s, 42875, Hamburg, 
Germany (a); bedding, and operating 
and dressing room supplies for hospital, 
42794, Medellin, Colombia (p); blankets, 
bedspreads and towels, 42825, Cali, Co- 
lombia (p); corset-manufacturing ma- 
terials, 42785, Rosario, Argentina (p); 


cotton denims, blue, 42830, Oslo, Nor- | 


way (a); cotton piece goods, 42825, Cali, 
Colombia (p); cotton piece goods, 42829, 
Berlin, Germany (a); cotton, raw, 42832, 
Liverpool, England (a); cotton remnants 
and trimmings, 42826, Sheffield, England 
(p); cotton sheetings, bleached, voiles, 
denims, and cotton and rayon mixtures, 
42824, London, England (a); cotton voiles, 
42798, Rfo de Janeiro, Brazil (a); cotton 


voiles, crepes, and foulards, 42828, Athens, | 
Greece (a); cotton waste, 42822, Rio de) 


Janeiro, Brazil (a and p); elastic material 
and webbing for corsets, 42830, Oslo, Nor- 
way (a); gloves, cotton and wool, 42819, 
Vienna, Austria (a); haberdashery (hats, 
ete.), 42825, Cali, Colombia (p); hosiery, 
rayon and silk, woman’s, 42830, Oslo, 
Norway (a); hosiery, silk, full fashioned, 
42829, Berlin, Germany (a); hosiery, silk, 
lisle, and cotton, and silk and cotton un- 
derwear, 42825, Cali, Colombia (p); ho- 
siery, wool, silk, and rayon,42819, oe 
Austria (a); jumpers, 42819, Vienna, 
Austria (a); leather, imitation, and lino- 
leum, 42831, Oslo, Norway (a); millinery 
(hats) 42825, Cali, Colombia (p); oil- 
cloth, and table and drill cloths, 42826, 
Sheffield. England (a); rayon goods, 
42824, London, England (a); rayon goods, 
42828, Athens, Greece (a); rayon and 
silk goods, 42827, Berlin, Germany (a); 
satins, 42828, Athens, Greece (a); silk 
piece goods, good and cheap grade, 42825, 


|Cali, Colombia (p); sport wear, 42825, 


Cali, Colombia (p); sport wear, 42875, 
Hamburg, Germany (a): wool goods, 
42825, Cali, Colombia (p); wool goods, 


| 42829, Berlin, Germany (a); wool and half 
wool goods, 42827, Berlin, Germany (a); 142823, Oberlungwitz, Germany (p). 


Canada (p).; | 
|erepe and toilet paper, and paper nap- 


|of accountants from the Commission pur- 








|in violation of the anti-trust laws; (2) 


|of all 


Price Maintenance 
Nearing Completion 





Progress in Other Studies of | 
Business Methods Is Re-| 


viewed in Report by Trade | 
Commission 





Completion of the second and final | 
volume of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s findings on a study of resale price 
maintenance now awaits the receipt of 
answers to a schedule sent to individuals 
and companies in quest of additional 
data, the Commission announced Dec. 19. 

As soon as sufficient returns to this 
schedule have been received, the ground 
work for completion of the last volume 
will have been substantially prepared. | 

This schedule was designed to enable | 
the Commission to make a comparison 
of prices for price-maintained and non- | 
price-maintained goods and to compare} 
the results of price cutting and price | 
maintenance. | 

Progress in other inquiries was re-| 
ported in the Commission’s announce- } 
ment, which follows in full text: 

Congressional Inquiries | 

Power and gas utilities (S. Res. 83, | 
70th Congress, 1st session): The ex-| 
tensive study of the financial methods | 
of various utility groups progressed | 
steadily during the month, a large force 


| 


suing this work in the offices of the op- 
erating companies. Owing to the ill 
health of the chief counsel public hear- 
ings which had to do with the publicity 
methods of various power and gas public | 
utility concerns were temporarily dis- | 
continued. The general inquiry involves, | 
(1) study into the financial methods of | 
power and gas utility companies, (2) | 
study of the relations of utility groups | 
and service organizations, (3) study of | 
the publicity methods of these companies. | 

So far nothing has been published on | 
the results of the financial studies, but | 
as rapidly as possible the printing of the | 
public hearings on publicity phases of | 
the inquiry has been accomplished. These | 
reports are available up to and including | 
Oct. 15, 1929. Regularly on the 15th | 
of each month as directed by the Senate 
resolution the Commission furnishes to 
Congress a brief report on the general 
status of the inquiry. 


Electric energy (S. Res. 151; 71st} 
Congress, 1st session): Inquiry into 
practices and conditions relating to 


transmission of electrical energy in in- 
terstate commerce has been undertaken 
by the Commission in response to S. Res. 
151, introduced by Senator James 
Couzens. : 

The Commission adopted a resolution 
of its own outlining the powers of the | 
Commission to be employed in the in- 
vestigation. 

Senate resolution 151 provides, briefly, 
for the Commission’s filing within 30 
days after passage of the resolution, and | 
at least once each 90 days thereafter 
until completion of the investigation, 
statements of the quantity of electrical 
energy used for development of power 
or light, or both, generated in any State 
and transmitted across State lines, or 
“between points within the same State 
but through any place outside thereof.” 

The Commission also is asked to re- 
port whether such electrical energy be 
transmitted from persons, corporations, 
firms, or associations to themselves or 
their branches, subsidiaries, parent com- 
panies or associates in other States, or 
to “other and distinct persons, corpora- | 
tions, firms, or associations.” 

Chain stores (S. Res. 224, 70th Con- 
gress, Ist session): During the past 
month the force engaged on this inquiry 
completed the mailing out of 70,000 re- 
tail schedules, which is the latest sched- 
ule to be issued on this investigation. | 
The field work which is being carried on 
by a large force of examiners in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, is nearly completed in| 
that city and activities will be begun 
elsewhere. In a general way the in- 
quiry is undertaken to ascertain and re- 
port to the Senate, (1) whether con- 
solidations of stores have been affected 


whether such consolidations or combina- 
tions of such organizations are suscepti- 
ble to regulation under the Federal 
Trade Commission act of the anti-trust 
laws; and (3) what legislation, if any. 
should be enacted for the purpose of 
regulating and controlling chain store 
distribution. 

Newsprint paper (S. Res. 337, 70th| 
Congress, 2nd session): The Commis- 
sion, Mar. 18, 1929, directed that an 
investigation and report of the news- 
print industry be made in accordance 
with Senate Resolution 337 adopted at 
the last session of Congress. The in- 
quiry is directed to the question of 
“whether any of the practices of the 
manufacturers and distributors of news- | 
print paper tend to create a monopoly 
in the supplying of newsprint paper to 
publishers of small daily and weekly 


newspapers or constitute a violation of | 


the anti-trust laws.” 


Field work on the inquiry has been | 


completed, and it is expected a report 
will be transmitted to Congress during 
the present session. 

Cottonseed (S. Res. 136 and S. Res. 
147; 71st Congress, 1st session): Under 
a resolution agreed to by the Senate 
on Oct. 21, 1929, the Commission has 
directed that an immediate investigation 
be made of the cottonseed industry. The 
resolution provides for an investigation 
facts “relating to the alleged 
combination in violation of the anti- 
trust laws with respect to prices for cot- 
tonseed and cottonseed meal by corpora- 
tions operating cottonseed oil mills.” 
The inquiry also will follow directions 
of a Senate resolution of Nov. 1, 1929, 
relating to the acquisition of cotton gins 
by cottonseed oil mills. This resolution | 
desires information on the charge that 
cotton gins have been acquired by the} 
mills “with the purpose of destroying 
the competitive market for cottonseed 
and depressing and holding down the 
price paid to farmers for cottonseed.” 

Peanut industry (S. Res. 139; 71st 
Congress, 1st session): The Commission 
has directed that an investigation and 
report of the peanut industry be made 
in accordance with S. Res. 139, adopted 
by the Senate Oct. 22, 1929, Facts are 
desired regarding alleged combination in 
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iness men. 


| mania. 


| men’s salaries and expenses, and so on— 
| yields, when all is said and done, less 


| not economical; it is not common sense. 


| regularly in a sparsely settled and rela- 


| sion for criticism and revision. 





violation of the anti-trust laws with re- 
spect to prices for peanuts by corpora- | 
tions operating peanut crushers and 
mills. 
Commission Investigations 
Resale price maintenance: The Com- 
mission has received a fait number of | 








yarn, ‘silk, 42798, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil | 
(a); yarn, silk, in hanks, best grade, 





Distribution 
Wholesale Dealers. Advised to Limit — 
Sales Efforts to Profitable Near-by Area 





Excessive Volume of Trade Through Expensive Selling at 
Distant Points Is Said to Be Unwise 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


tomorrow and let the competitor have all 
such trade that could be conducted only | 
| at a loss. 

A grocery wholesaler in a mid-south | 
city has acted much more wisely. He 
found he was not making as much money | 
as he ought, so he invited some business | 


specialists, with their cost-accounting 
methods, to come in and diagnose the 
case. Over a term of years, and in 
accordance with his old traditions, he 
had been sending salesmen and shipping 
goods over pretty nearly the entire South. 
But the firures of the “distribution cost | 
accounting’? proved a veritable eye-| 
opener. They showed, unquestionably, 
that in some of the more remote States, 
only one or two counties were profitable 
to him. His other activity in those 
regions represented nothing but a drain 
on his bank-account, And when he came 
to realize that he had simply been wor- 
shipping a Purple Cow, he _ delivered) 
several mightv punches that obliterated | 
the old idol. He willingly relinquished a| 
large number of customers, permitting | 
them to obtain supplies from other houses 
that could really serve them economi- 
cally. 

There is a human-interest story here 
that sets the situation off in high re- 
E p lief. This wholesaler had one salesman} 

Mass production and its corollary,|who had been calling on an amazing 
mass distribution, are excellent prin-|nymber of customers. And as the new 
ciples in themselves, but not when they | policy of the house was beginning to be 
are carried to the extreme of mass/ formulated, the salesman had a’ most 
unfortunate accident. He was in an auto- 
mobile crash and was injured to such an 
extent that the amputation of a leg was 
necessary. Naturally, this deplorable 
mischance made him somewhat less active 
physically, but he was a very keen and 
proficient salesman whose services were 
highly valued by the firm. When he re- 
ported for work again he was pleased 
to learn that, because of the ‘‘new light” 
that had dawned on the home office, he 
would not be called upon to canvass 
nearly so many customers. That suited 
him perfectly. 


More Orders Obtained 
From Fewer Customers 


Now what did he accomplish under the 
new and more judicious regime of re- 
stricted canvassing? I hope I may be 
pardoned if I state the result bluntly—- 
because it really was dramatic. With 
two legs and 400 customers, this man 
had brought in $55,000 worth of business 
in a given period. In a similar period, 
with only one leg and only 200 customers, 
he was able to obtain $85,000 worth of 
business. : 


That shows what selective marketing 
can do. Selective marketing is some- 
thing of a new idea, but it is proving 
its worth beyond the shadow of a doubt. 
The idea may seem “queer” at first— 
it may appear to ‘run absolutely counter 
to all the “eld-established precépts of 
selling. ‘Pick your customers!” Sounds 
absurd, doés ‘it not? But it is logical, 
and it can bring about’ profoundly im- 
portant savings, especially in the whole- 
sale business. 

The ordinary principle is to “sell every- 
body”—get every single order, large or 
small, near or far, good or bad, that 
you can persuade, cajole, coax, or com- 
pel-a retailer to give you. A full order- 
book is generally regarded as an ulti- 
mate good—an end in itself—a thing to 
be gloated over. The gloaters are apt 
to ignore the immensely vital consid- 


Condition Declared |eration that many of those orders may 
put the firm “in the hole’ instead of 


Not to Be Unusual acing it mame aunt. 


And such a state of affairs is not in! The t-uth of the matter is that a sales- 
the least unusual. 


down before such “cows,” such fetishes, 
but we can not help being astonished 
when we find them lingering in the con- 
ciousness of supposedly hardheaded bus- 


Let us look at one or two concrete 
examples of such fetishes or “fixed ideas” 
that are likely to be false. Here is 
purple cow No. 1: The idea on _ the 
part of some wholesale houses that they 
must cover a vast territory in their 
sales effort and that they must persist, 
with bull-dog determination, in trying to 
“sell” every retail establishment in that 
territory which handles, or which might 
conceivably handle, the lines carried by 
the wholesaler. “Volume at any cost— 
volume or bust” is the inscription 
graven on the image of this particular 
purple cow. What the wholesaler often 
fails to see is that “volume” may mean 
“bust”—that excessively elaborate and 
widespread sales endeavor may be an 
element of grave weakness rather than 
of strength. 


Excessive Volume 
May Reduce Profits 


If the expenses of securing an order | 
and getting the goods to the purchaser | 
are so great as to eat up any possible 
margin of monetary benefit, all this zeal | 
and pertinacity gets precisely nowhere. 


In a large middle western city which | 
I cannot designate exactly, there is a 
big, important wholesaler. He send cer- 
tain of his salesmen over the giant range 
of the Rockies, away out to the Pacific 
coast. He operates in 17 States. But 
85 per cent of his business is in three 
of those. In those three he spends less 
than 50 per cent of the money that he 
devotes to his entire sales effort. In 
other words, more than half of all he 
spends in selling his merchandise—sales- 


is lavished on distant territory that 


than one-sixth of the business. That is 
Many of the wholesaler’s accounts, in }, 
the 14 States where his business is so 
“thin,” are obviously unprofitable to him. 

And what is the reason for it? Well, 
for one thing, his house began covering! 
all those “magnificent distances” long 
ago, at a time when conditions were 
wholly different from what they are to- 
day, when that country was not com- 
mercially developed and no comparable, 
competing service was furnished from 
other centers. And he felt he had to 
keep it up—he must not “give ground” 
when adversaries appeared. Is this} 
courage—or a purple cow? Courage is| 
commendable; but the overambitious ! 
wholesaler may well give a bit of 
thought to the homely old adage about 
discretion being “the better part of 
valor.” 


I think, too, about another wholesale 
house, which has three salesmen calling | 


tively inaccessible region. A moment’s 
consideration shows that the business 
obtained there does not justify their 
visits. In one village these traveling men | 
spent 23 sales days to get $400 worth of 
annual business, or less than $18 in| 
orders as compensation for a day of | 
effort. | 





paint, and electrical trades show that it) mercial policy can be too “vigorous” and 
is fairly common. | too “broad-guage”—a salesman can be too | 

The head of this particular whole-| “super,” and then he becomes super- 
sale house admits, when the matter is | fluous. “Strange doctrine for Ameri-| 
put up to him, that he is sending these} cans,” you say?+ Maybe so, but it is a 
salesmen there as a matter of personal] “hard-boiled.” realistic doctrine, and the 
pride. “My competitor down in Zenith,” | disclosures of the new “distribution cost 
he says, “has never treated me right; | accounting’? make these conclusions in- 
I’m resentful and aggrieved; and I’ll be} escapakle. 


blessed if I’m going to let him take even| ‘ - 
that little business away from me. yi | Retailers Would Unite 
In Placing Orders 


keep my salesmen in there.” 
He will do that even though the busi- a ; 
And it is not a question merely of 
spreading out over too much territory. 


isn is a red-ink affair. Now if he were} 
really well advised and wanted to injure 2 r 
his competitor, he would move his sales- Many of the orders booked right in the 
men out of that particular territory | “ty where the wholesale house is lo- 
ee cated may be so small that it does not 
pay to handle them. I will not trouble 
to give you more than one example, 
though plenty of figures are available. 





returns to the schedule sent to indi- 
viduals or companies requesting addi- 


tional price maintenance data. This|ty the case of one wholesale grocer 


schedule was designed to enable the} tase 
Commission to. make a comparison of otethan_half of the individual orden 
the prices for price-maintained and non-| 414 nearly a sixth of them were for laue 


price-maintained goods and to compare |} 5 . é 
the results of price cutting and price an $5. It is needless to say that many 


i of these yielded no profit at a 
maintenance. ust ~ d So ; * oe 
; customer’s orders provide insufficient 
As soon as sufficient returns have| gross profit, or if they require excessive 
been made to the schedule mentioned} handling, or if he is customarily “slow 
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Manufactures 


Duty on Straw Reticules _ 
Reduced by Customs Court 





New “York, Dec.. 21-—Geo. Borgfeldt — 
& Company have obtained a ruling from ~ 


the United States Customs Court here 
on the tariff classification. of straw shop- 
ping bags, stained. Duty was imposed 
by the collector at the rate of 45 per 
cent ad valorem, under paragraph 409, 


tariff act of 1922.. Judge Sullivan pots © 


out in his opinion that these bags should 
have been returned by the customs ap- 
praising officers as nonenumerated arti- 
valorem, under paragraph i459. (Pro- 
test 135311-G-16005-25.) 

Certain flutes, also imported by Geo, 
Borgfeldt & Co., were classed by the 
customs officers as toys, dutiable at 70 
per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
1414, act of 1922, The United States 
Customs Court has decided that these 
flutes should have been classified as mu- 
sical _instruments, dutiable at only 40 
per cent ad valorem. under paragraph 
1443, act of 1922. Judge Sullivan writes 


the opinion. (Protest 235856-G+18235- 
27.) 





Business in Philippines 
Shows Slight Improvement 





Business in general shows some im- 
provement in the Philippines and the tex- 
tile trade is slightly better in all lines, 
says the Bureau of Foreign and Domestie 
Commerce ir a summary of trade con- 
ditions abroad in November, just made 
public by the Department of Commerce. 

The text of the summary of conditions 
in the Philippines proceeds: 

Revised reports estimate the rice crop 
as equal or possibly slightly over that 
of last year. Previous estimates predicted 
a short crop on account of late rains 
in central Luzon, but. recent heavy rain- 
falls have overcome the early shortage. 
Imports of rice during the first nine 
months of this year were heavy, totaling 
82,276 metric tons, valued at 8,800,000 
pesos, compared with 14,816 tons, valued 
at 1,860,000 pesos in the corresponding 
period last year, (1 peso equals $0.50.) 
After the recent short advance, the local 
abaca market is quieter, with New York 
reported weak. Local sellers, however, 
refuse to respond to lower offers at 25.50 
pesos per picul of 129 pounds for grade E; 
F. 23.50; I, 21.50;JUS, 19.25; JUK 16.25; 
and L, 13.50. Receipts of abaca in the 
week ended Dec. 9 were 22.621 bales and 
exports amounted to 18,971 bales, of 
which 73851 went to the United States. 
Port stocks on Dec. 9 totaled 200,274 
bales. The copra market is also quieter, 
but very firm, with unsatisfactory ar- 
rivals. Two oil mills remain closed. 


motive of eventually crowding out the 
competitor who is now supplying the re- 
tailer’s other needs. Such. things are 
often shortsighted and, taken by and 
large, are likely to mean nothing but 
loss. 


Buying in Distant Cities 
Often Is Unprofitable 


A good many retailers, in their rela- 
tion to the wholesale business, keep and 
cherish Purple Cows of the type that I 
have mentioned. One of .them is the 
notion that—in the drygoods trade, for 
instance—they must go to some big, far- 
distant city to place theia.erders. Fre- 
quently, their volume of’ ‘business does 
not justify such tripsand those ttips, 
if the truth were admitted, are very 
largely “joy rides.” Maybe I am a bit 
uncharitable when I entertain the sly 
belief that “good times” obtainable along 
the Main Stems and Luminous Lanes are 
a pretty important factor in this eco- 
nomie problem. 

But that is neither here nor there—the 
important point being that our business 
specialists who have recently been in- 
vestigating trade conditions in the States 
of the gulf southwest report that many 
retailers who are doing an annual busi- 
ness of $300,000 or less, and’ who have 
no sound commercial reason for journeys 


s Commerce Depart-' man can be too thorough—a business |‘ far-off cities, are persisting, neverthe- 
| ment surveys in the dry goods, grocery, | house can be too “enterprising”—a com- 


less, im those very expensive outings. 
I would not suggest that they should 
abstain entirely from such trips; a jaunt 
of that kind is all right once or twice— 
if the ‘“jaunter” can justify it to the 
wife, and if he is frank enough to re- 
cognize that it is really an “excursion.” 

A careful study of the situation has 
disclosed that the wholesale establish- 
ments in the cities right down there in 
that southwestern region are fully 
equipped to satisfy the requirements of 
the retail dry goods people—filling their 
orders just as adequately, and more 
cheaply and effectively. A more gen- 
lerous patronage of such near-by whole- 
|sale houses would not only contribute 
to the sturdy development of local busi- 
ness, but would introduce economies and 
\cut down costs. 

And that is what we are all interested 
in—cutting down costs, so that you and 
{ may .pay less for the articles we buy. 
We must attack remorselessly the un- 
|doubted inefficiencies that exist in our 
|schemes of distribution. 


| 








above, the ground work for completing | pay,” the simple remedy is to discon- 
the second and final volume of this in-| tinue seeking his business. 

iry i > " ig yr "eDe: | : 
quiry will be substantially prepared. Now, one or two things may occur 


The first volume of the report on this 
inquiry was issued last Spring and is 
available to the public, 

Blue sky securities: The draft of the 
report on this inquiry, which is a study 
of the fraudulent sale of worthless se- 
curities, is in the hands of the Commis- 


to you in this connection. You may say: 
| “Well, in that case, where would the re- 
tailer get the supplies that he must 
have?” He would get them from other 
| wholesale houses—the gist of the matter 
being that, if every wholesale house 
|dropped unprofitable accounts, the re- 
tailer would soon find himself  con- 





Price bases: 
mission is endeavoring to ascertain the) that of other small operators (as many 
several methods employed in the basing! are actually doing) or to give individual 
of prices and the causes for adoption)orders in really profitable amounts, to 
of such, as well as the actual and po- | fewer sources of supply. Even the small- 
tential effects of these methods upon est retailer could adopt one of those 
prices and competitive conditions. The | alternatives. 
study is being made with a view to| “Hand-to-mouth” buying has its merits 
presenting any constructive measures} (which I cannot go into here). but if 
which might be employed in promotion | jt is too much “split up” it does not 
of greater efficiency, economy or fair-| work out well. And “hand-to-mouth 
ness in charging prices. So far the in-| selling’”—deliberately and unwisely fos- 
quiry has gathered considerable detailed| tered by certain wholesalers—has in 
information on the cement industry and | many instances been carried much too 
on the nut and bolt industry. The ex-|far. It is a “competitive device”’—and 
treme complexity of this subject pre-| any student of the situation is apt to 
vents speedy compilation of results or| feel rather keenly, right now, that it is 
formulation of conclusions. about time to “sign an armistice,” or 


jcall a disarmament conference, or some- 
thing of the sort, on uneconomical com- 
Calendar of 
Conferences 


| petitive devices—devices that represent 
The following conferences are sched- 


;}merely a sharp, bold, “elbowing,” jab- 

| bing, or slashing, so as to get business 

{at any price and keep it away from 

your competitor. Complex and fantastic 

systems of discounts form one illustra- 

eee the auspices of governmental | of going far afield and placing attractive 
Jan. 4.—Lake Superior coal dock op-| special lines with a retailer—-when those 
erators, trade practice conference, auspices | sales really do not pay their way on 
of the Federal Trade Commission, Chicago.’ your books—simply with the _ ulterior 








tion of that. Another is the praciice 


Ih this work the Com-/strained to consolidate his buying with! 
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Similar to Opposer’s 





Public Charged With Making 
Distinctiom in Notations 
Embodying Words . Used 
For Such Goods 


The Assistant Commissioner of Pat- 
ents has held that where two parties 
adopt trade marks composed of different 
combinations of words frequently wsed in 
other combinations in trade marks for 
similar goods, each party is entitled to 
register his mark, and the public must 
exercise unusual care in discriminating 
between them. 
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Appearance in Court to Protest Sale 
Held to Be Waiver of Personal Service 





Party Objecting to Jurisdiction of Court Required to Con- 
fine Action to That Ground Alone 


State of Michigan: Lansing. 


The anthority of an agent without ex-| precluded by recitals in the judgment 
|press authority to accept service of proc-| record from showing want of juris- 
jess in personam for his principal has} diction. 

|been denied, in the absence of statutory; The rule is well settled that: 
provision, by the Supreme Court of] “The full faith and credit clause of 
Michigan. Further declaring the rule,/the Federal Constitution does not pre- 
the court stated that such authority a3/clude the courts of a State in which the 








acts or declarations of the agent. {from inquiry as to jurisdiction of the 

“Even in instances,” the opinion ex-|court by which the judgment is rendered, 
| Plains, “where, prima facie, the authority|nor is this inquiry precluded by a re- 
jof the agent appears, the principal|cital in the record of jurisdictional 
jagainst whom a judgment in personam | facts.” 


[is required cannot be predicated upon| judgment of a sister State is presented | 






Trade Marks 


‘ 


Priority Awarded 
Junior Applicant 
For Stoker Patent 





Finding From Evidence That | 


Senior Party Appropri- 
ated Ideas Conceived by 
Another Is Sustained 








The Court of Customs and Patent Ap- | 
peals has held that the tribunals of the | 
Patent Office properly awarded priority | 
of an invention relating to improvements | 
in stokers or grates for furnaces to John 
C. Heavey, the junior applicant for a 





patent on the device. 
The court affirmed the conclusion of 
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Insurance—Liability of Insurer—Guaranty and Indemnity Insurance—Ac- 
tions by Person Injured by Insolvent Insured— 

Where an insolvent, insured under an automobile liability policy giving the 
claimant injured person the right to bring an action against the insurer after 
return of judgment unsatisfied against insolvent insured, could not have 
maintained an action against the insurer, if he had paid a judgment ren- 
dered against him, because of failure to comply with certain terms of the 
policy, the injured person who obtained judgment against the insured is 
under the same disability as the insured and can not recover the amount of 
the policy from the insurer.—Metropolitan Casualty Ins. Co. of New York v. 
Colthurst. (C. C. A. 9)—IV U. S. Dailyy 2852, Dec. 23, 1929. ‘ 


Insurance—Liability of Insurer—Guaranty and Indemnity Insurance—Ac- 
tions by Person Injured by Insolvent Insured—Defense of Actions— 


Where an indemnity insurance policy obligates the insurer to defend suits 


Avrworiep Statements ONLY ARE PresenreD Heretn, Bemna 
PustisHep Without COMMENT BY’ THE UNITED States DAILY 


Rejection of Claims 
Not Supported by 
| Disclosure Affirmed 


Affidavit Offered in Effort to 
Correct Deficiency Dis- 
counted as Mere Expres- 
sion of Opinion 








The rejection of claims in a reissue ap- 
plication for a patent covering pipe cou- 
plings, wherein is provided an expansible 
packing or gasket which is operated 
by the automatic action of the fluid pres- 
sure in the pipe and which is arranged 
in communication with the atmosphere 
to prevent the accumulation of pres- 





|has been r@ndered in another State ‘may, | 


Quoted from the syllabus in Brown/the Patent Office that the junior party. 


|when the record is offered as evidence in 
lanocther State, show that the® agent 
stood in mo such representative charac- 
jter* * * as to justify the service of the 
|writ upom him.’” 


In so ruling, it was held that even 
though it be considered that one party 
has the exclusive right to the use of the 
mark “Arch Preserver,” the applicant’s 
mark “Foot Preserver” is not deceptively 
similar, in view of more than 100 regis- 
trations to others which consist of ‘‘arch” 
or “foot” combined with some qualifying 
word. 

The applicant was held to be entitled} diction of the court, the defendants can- 
to the registration of his mark ‘“‘Foot/not invoke the defense of want of au- 
Preserver” for boots and shoes. thority of the attorney when they are 

A prior decision of the Court of Ap-| sued in another jurisdiction upon a judg- 
peals of the District of Columbia in an/ment so obtained. It is set out that 
ex parte case of a third party inwolving|“whether participation in a suit con- 
a similar mark was held to control the/ stitutes a general appearance is not a 
decision of the Patent Office with refer-| question of intention but one of law.” 
ence to the descriptiveness of “Foot Pre- 
server.” It was held not to be descrip- 
tive of the goods, but merely suggestive 
of the fact that the goods are adapted to 
preserve the feet. 


so but, 








PAUL NAJDOWSKI 
v. 
E. L. RANsForD ET AL. 
Michigan Supreme Court. 
Opinion of the Court 
Dee. 3, 1929 

Wiest, J.—This suit is upon a judg- 
James MCCREE *y & CoMPAN ¥. ment rendered in the a Court of 
COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. Waukesha County, Wisconsin, a court 

Opposition to registration of trade mark of record. 
for boots and shoes, application filed! Defendants, by plea and notice, denied 
Sept. 20,1927, Serial No. 254972. jurisdiction of the Wisconsin court. The 
Epwin F. MurpocK and CHARLES R. AI- judgment record in the Wisconsin court 
LEN, for Trustees for Arch Preserver recites at length the procedural steps 
Shoe Patents; Goutp & WILKreE, for|taken and, upon its face shows jurisdic- 
James McCreery & Company. \tion of the subject matter and of the 
C ienkomer’s Opinion parties. The suit in Wisconsin was 
vaRsSs S UP commenced by writ of attachment, with 
Dec. 3, 1929 usual summons, and there was seizure 
Moorzr, Assistant Commissioner.— of personal property. The Wisconsin 
Both parties appeal from the decision of judgment was in personam against all 
the examiner of interferences, the appli- of the defendants. The personal prop- 
cant on the ground that the examiner erty seized by attachment was sold and 
erred in holding that its mark performs the avails credited upon the judgment. 
the function of descriptiveness, and, Defendants, residents of Michigan, oper- 
therefore, is not registrable; and the op-/ated a “‘fox farm” in Wisconsin, with 
poser on the ground that the examiner|Russell EX. Peterson, son of defendant 
erred in holding that it would mot be/E. J. Peterson, in charge. The attach- 
damaged by the registration of the ap-| ment process was served upon Russell 


TRUSTEES FOR ARCH PRESERVER SHOE 
PATENTS | 


v | 


|v. Fletcher’s Estate, 210 U. S. 82. 
also Smithman vy. Gray, 203 Mich. 
| The trial judge also found that attor- 
neys in Wisconsin entered a general ap- 


pearance for defendants in the Wiscon-|tion are stated in the opinion to be used 
| The opinion further states that where sin court and thereby personal service in furnaces of the type in which the 
jan attorney is authorized to appear spe- of the summons was waived. It is mani-| grate bars travel through the furnace 
|cially and mistakenly thinks he is doing | fest that defendants and their attorneys | supporting the fuel thereon which is con- 
in law, his participation sub-|intended no such appearance, and the| gymed as it is moved. 
| jects nonresident defendants to the juris-;question is whether such an appearance | improvement claimed, it is stated, con- | 


in fact and law was entered. Mr. Harold | 
H. Paul, a Wisconsin attorney, entered 
a special appearance in behalf of de- 
fendants and moved to quash the attach- 
ment and he also entered a general ap- | 
pearance in behalf of Russell .E. Peter- | 
son, Who was not a party defendant but | 
|who intervened under a claim of owner- 
|ship of some of the foxes seized under | 
jattachment. The court sustained Russell | 
|E. Peterson’s claim. 
quash the attachment was denied. This | 
ended the special appearance. 
|was then made to the court for an order | 
authorizing the sheriff to sell the foxes 
pendente lite as perishable property, and | 
an order to show cause why the motior | 
should mot be granted was served upon | 
Mr. Paul. In opposition to the motion | 
Mr. Paul filed his affidavit in which he 
stated: | 

“That he is authorized to appear spe- 
\cially for and on behalf of the defendants 
in the above entitled matter for the pur- 
pose of resisting and opposing the mo- 
tion on the part of the plaintiff to sell 
silver black fox now held in the above- 
entitled matter under an attachment un- 
der section 266.14 of the statutes of 
1925; that as this affant is informed 
and believes said fox now held by the 
sheriff of Waukesha county are of good | 
quality and healthy and were such when 
taken by the sheriff of Waukesha county 
under said attachment; that if said fox 
are as alleged in the affidavit of Owen | 
D. Owens, sickly and liable to perish, 
they are such only by reason of neglect 
and lack of proper care and attention on 
the part of Owen D. Owens, the sheriff, 


plicant’s mark, applying that clause of 
section 5 of the trade mark act read- 
ing, registered trade mark “owned and 
in use by another,” instead of the clause 
“or known trade mark owned and in use 
by another.” F 

The applicant’s trade mark consists of 
the notation “foot preserver;” amd the) 
opposer's trade mark comprises inter alia 
the notation “arch preserver.” 

Words Not Descriptive 

. The opposition is based upon prior 
adoption and use of the opposer’s marks} 
Nos. 113556, 161351, 161352 and 239510,/ 
the opposer contending that the appli-| 
cant’s mark so closely resembles its mark) 
as to produce confusion in the maind of 
the public when the marks of the re- 
spective parties are concurrently appro- 
priated to boots and shoes. 

As to descriptiveness of the applicant’s 
mark, the decision of the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia in In re 
The Irving Drew Company (8324 O. G. 
676; 54 App. D. C. 310; 297 F. R. 889; 
1924 C, D. 282) is regarded as controlling 
of the instant case. In that case the 
court held in effect that the mark “Arch 
Rest” was suggestive of use but mot de- 
scriptive of the goods, recognizing a dis- 
tinction between a rest for the arch of 
the foot and a rest for the arch of the 
shoe, stating that “‘rest, ease or support 
to the arch of the foot was the meaning 
which the applicant intended to convey 
by the mark and was the meaning ac- 
corded to it by the public.” Im the in- 
stant case, the words “foot preserver” 
are not “descriptive of the goods with 
which they are used, or of the character 
or quality of such goods” (section 5 of 
the trade mark act of Feb. 20, 1905), 
but are merely suggestive of the fact 
that the goods are adapted to preserve 
the feet. 


Disclaimer No Bar 


As to whether the opposer shows suf- 
ficient interest im the applicant’s mark) 
to give to it the right to oppose the reg- 
istration of said mark, it must be held 
that the facts alleged by the opposer a3 
a basis for its opposition make out a| 
prima facie case of likelihood of <lamage 
to the opposer by the registration of said 
mark. The opposer points out that it is 
the owner of the trade marks’ above 
noted, and contends that the applicant’s 
mark so nearly resembles the opposer's 
marks as to be likely to confuse the mind 
of the public and deceive purchasers 
when the respective marks are econcur- 
rently appropriated to goods of the same 
descriptive properties, If these allega- 
tions be sustainable, the opposer most 
likely would be damaged by the registra- 
tion of the applicant’s mark. 

The applicant contends that the ex- 
aminer was right in holding that the op-| 
poser is not the owner of the mark 
“arch preserver,”” since these Words were 
disclaimed in the 1916 registration relied 
upon by the opposer. 

The opposer, however, calls attention 
to the decision of the Commissioner 
(Standard Water System Co. v. Tripure 
Water Systems Co., 124 MS. 42) holding: 

“The fact of its prior disclaimer has 
no such effect as abandonment by the 
Standard Co. Nor has it any effect of 
estoppel against subsequently seeking to 
register it.” 

The opposer also calls attention to the| 
decision in Maleomb y, Warner-Patterson 
Co, (18 T. M. Rep. 496; 151 MS, Dee. 
737) in which the Commissioner held 
that the disclaimer of the words “Liquid 
Seder” in a previous registration did not 
act as an estoppel to a subsequent reg- 
istration of the disclaimed words, 

Many Situations Comparable 

The applicant also contends that even 
if opposer had the exclusive right to the 
words “arch preseryer,” still the appli- 
cant’s mark would not constitute _ in- 
fringement thereof, and that the opposer! 
would not be damaged by the use and 
registration of the applicant’s mark. In| 
this connection the applicant calls at- 
tention to more than one hundred regis-| 

trations by others of trade marks of like 
import and which consist of the worl 
“arch” or the word “foot” combined with| 
some qualifying word, such as Saver,! 


|property impounded was sold under exe-| 


E, Peterson and in the trial of the case 
at bar the circuit judge held that such 
service was upon the duly authorized 
and accredited agent of defendants and Actiorn on Motion 
conferred jurisdiction upon the Wiscon- 
sin court to render a personal judgment 
against the defendants. 


and Harry C. Berger, the person men- 
tioned in plaintiff's affidavit.” 


For Sale Proper 
Authorization Required 


‘To Aceept Service 
| The seizure of defendants’ personal 


within the meaning of the statute, and | 
|therefore not such property as should be | 
‘sold; set up reasons for not selling at 


1 2 1 ] isuch time, and concluded: wi :|ences relates to certain improvements 
|property in Wisconsin, and service upon | « 7 uded' with the prayer 


Wherefore, this affiant prays for an or- 


the person in charge thereof, gave the/ 4 + aa 
7 a et Voss jder of the above entitled court dismiss- 
Wisconsim court jurisdiction over the|:; . : 7 ” : 

gutty aeleed Wh sewer to oct ing said motion with costs. The court, 


: E a inst idi i | 
i hdgment agvinst defendants, limited |weMd Of deciding the motion, set, the 
however, in its enforcement to avails | The hearing was had on the date set but 
from the _ property impounded. The | ur. Paul did not appear and judgment 
cution for $676.82, and that amount was| 7s taken a tne setemtinmts, 

The court, in denying the motion to| 


applied wpon the judgment. They ren- 2 , Sede “Dae 
dered the judgment functus officio, un- Wash the attachment, retained jurisdic- 
tion of the case as a proceeding in rem 


less by process in personam ainst de- 
‘oleae or by thu cacaamiaiee in the 22d open to defendants’ appearance. The 
case, the court acquired further juris-| Motion to sell the foxes, pendente lite, 
diction. No personal service of process 2V°lved no jurisdiction of the court, but | 
was made upon defendants. The agency only judicial action, There could be no 
of Russell E. Peterson could not be SPecial appearance by defendants in op- 
established by his declarations and, even |P0Sition to such motion, for the court 
if held to have been established by his had decided the question of jurisdiction 
and was proceeding in accord therewith, 


acts in charge of the business, some- : — 
thing more was required to authorize |@d the appearance in opposition to the 
him to accept service of process or take motion submitted defendants to the ju- 
action rendering defendants liable to a risdiction of the court. This question is 
judgment in personam. An agent or determined by holdings of the Supreme 
business manager, except a statute pro- ent of the State of Wisconsin. In 
vides otherwise, cannot accept service meee v. Inter-County Fair, 135 Wis. 
of process in personam against, or ap- 339, it was stated: 
pear for, his principal in a suit, unless _ “It is well settled in this court that 
specially authorized to do so, and such/if a litigant desires to avail himself of 
authority cannot be predicated upon acts | Want of jurisdiction of his person he 
or declarations of the agent. Even in|must keep out of court for all purposes 
instances where, prima facie, the au-|except that of objecting to jurisdiction, 
thority of the agent appears the prin-| 0, what is the same thing, moving to 
cipal against whom a judgment in per- dismiss on that ground. If he takes any 
sonam has been rendered in another|Step consistent with the idea that the 
State “may, when the record is offered court has jurisdiction of his person, such 
as evidence in another State, show that | 4Ppearance amounts to a general appear- 
the agent stood in no such representative |ance and gives the court jurisdiction for 
character * * * as to justify the service | all 7 
of the writ upon him.” “Marshall y.|the defendant stated that he appeared 
Owen & Co., 171 Mich. 232. |specially to object to the jurisdiction of 
The evidence clearly established want the court will not protect him from the 
of jurisdiction of the Wisconsin court Fp mca of a general ; 
to render the judgment in personam 8, e proceedings taken by him show 
against defendants upon service of the | that he appeared for any purpose con- 
process om their agent. The attachment sistent w.th jurisdiction. 
was a proceeding in rem with a per-| In Driscoll v. Tillman 165 Wis, 245, it 
sonal summons to defendants, The | Was said: 
sheriff’s return showed seizure of per-| “The effect of the appearance cannot 


|sonal property with service of the writ be controlled by the designation given it 





upon “R. E, Peterson, the person acting 
for and on behalf of said defendants,” 
and no personal service upon defendants 
because mot found, Defendants are not 


D-Fend-R, Protector, Gard, Ease, and 
Kaser, which form a part of the marks 
“Arch Saver,” “Foot Saver,” “Arch-D- 


Fend-R,’? “Arch Protector,” ‘‘Foot Pro- 
tector,” **Arch Ease,” “Foot Easer,” and | 
“Food Gard.” respectively. (See trade 


3 : SYLLABI 
marks listed in applicant’s schedules A 

and B.) Many of these trade marks 
were registered before ‘either of the 


See |had disclosed the invention to the senior | 
317.| party who had then filed application 


|or sections for the purpose of supplying | 


The motion to|Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
Motion | Appeal from decision of Commissioner of | 


CHARLES S. GRINDLE, for appellant; B. B. 


| pealed from the decision of the Commis- 


|of which count 1 wiii serve to illustrate | 


|part to prevent passage of air from one | 


| therefrom to close the bottom of a com- | 
|partment whereby the passage of air 

The affidavit also raised the point that | through said compartment may be con- 
the foxes were not perishable property | trolled.” 


|zones or sections for the purpose of sup- 


ent sections of the moving grate thus 
|enabling the air to be cut off from one 
|section or zone and to be supplied to 


|of priority. 


purposes. * * * The mere fact that | 


appearance, | 


|American building in Chicago, where 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 6.) | [Continued on Page 11, Column 5 






Index and Digest 


State Court Decisions 


are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


for a patent covering the device. 


The stoker or grates of the inven- 


The particular 


sists of certain provisions for dividing | 
the area of the moving grate into zones | 


air upwardly through the different sec- | 
tions of the moving grate. 





CHAUNCEY L. C. MAGEE 
v. 
JOHN C, HEAVEY. 


Pat. Appl. No. 2159. 
Patents. 


SCHNEIDER and GEORGE A. CHRITTON, | 
for appellee. 
Opinion of the Court 
Dec.-2, 1929 


BLAND, Judge—Appellant has ap- 
sioner of Patents, which affirmed the de- 
cision of the examiners-in-chief, which 
in turn affirmed the examiner of interfer- | 
ences and awarded priority of invention 
of the subject matter at issue to the 
iunior party, John C. Heavey, appellee. 
The issue is embraced in six counts, | 


the others: 

“1, A stoker comprising a continuous | 
chain grate, a series of partitions in the 
space beneath the upper part of said | 





| grate dividing said space into a series of | 
|compartments, said partitions lying some | 


distagce beneath the bottom of said up- | 
per part, and being flat on top and| 
adapted to support ashes on their top| 
portions to cooperate with said upper | 
compartment to the next, each partition | 
being hollow, and a member slidable | 


Senior Party Rested 
The invention involved in the interfer- 


in stokers or grates for furnaces of the 
type in which the grate bars travel 
through the furnace supporting the fuel 
thereon which is consumed as it is moved. 
The particular improvement claimed 
consists of certain provisions for divid- 
ing the area of the moving grates into 


plying air upwardly through the differ- 


another by means of sliding dampers. 

It is stated by both parties hereto that 
this interference presents a question of 
originality only and not the usual one 
The Commissioner of Pat- 
ents held that “the decision of the ex- 
aminers-in-chief awarding priority to the 
junior party Heavey is affirmed.” The 
issue of determining priority involved the 
controlling question of originality in the 
invention. Magee, being the senior 
party, rested on the presumption that he 
was the first inventor and that the duty 
rested upon Heavey to overcome this 
presumption, and took no testimony. He 
stood upon his record date and upon 
the testimony produced on behalf of the 
junior party Heavey. 

In this court Magee contends that the 
testimony of the junior party fails to 
overcome the record date of senior party 
and fails to establish disclosure of the 
invention by Heavey. Magee further in- 
sists that the testimony discloses that the 
invention originated with him and that 
he disclosed the same to Heavey. Magee 
did not appear in this court for oral ar- 
gument but submitted on his brief, 

Heavey Mitigated Work 

The record contains much testimony 
which, among other things, shows that 
Heavey was chief engineer at the North 


chain grate stokers were operated in the 
boiler rooms; that Heavey became inter- 
ested in the question of economy of fue! 
and conceived the idea of controlling 
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parties to this proceeding entered the 
field. Im view of the many trade marks 
which have been registered comprising 
like combinations of words with like sug- 
gestive meanings, it evident that | 


1s 


|neither of the parties to this proceeding | 


is entitled to such broad protection of its | 
mark as to exclude from registration the 
mark of the other party. The status of 
the existing marks is such that the pub-| 
lic must exercise unusual eare in dis-| 
crmmating® between them in its endeavor | 
to ascertain the source or ownership of 
the goods to which the respective marks 
are appropriated, 

The decision of the examiner denying | 


|the right of the opposer to oppose the | 


registration of the applicant’s mark is| 
reversed, | 

The decision of the examiner holding | 
that the applicant's mark is descriptive | 
of its goods, hence not registrable, is 
reversed, 

For the reasons above 
position is dismissed, 

The applicant is entitled to register| 
the mark “Foot Preserver” for boots and| 
shoes, 


stated the op-! 
| 


Michigan—Process—Service—Personal Service—Authority . or Capacity of 
Agent to Accept Service for Principal— 

An agent or business manager, except a statute provides otherwise, can 
not accept service of process in personam against, or appear for, his nonresi- 
dent principal in a suit, unless specially authorized to do so, and such author- 
ity can not be predicated ugen acts or declarations of the agent.—Najdowski 
v. Ransford et al. (Mich. Sup. Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily, 2854, Dec. 23, 1929. 


Michigan—Appearance—Jurisdiction Acquired of the Person—Appearance 
by_Nonresident—Effect of General Appearance After Special Appearance— 

Where an attorney, representing nonresident defendants, not persqnally 
served with process, by special appearance, moves the court to quash a writ 
of attachment and theret-y obtain dismissal of the suit and the court denies 
the motion and later, when the plaintiff moves the court for an order direct- 
ing a sale of the attached property, the attorney for the defendants files 
affidavit and appears in court in opposition to the requested sale, held there 
is an appearance by the defendant and the court~has jurisdiction to render a 
personal judgment against him.—Najdowski v. Ransford et al. (Mich. Sup. 
Ct.)—IV U. 8. Daily, 2854, Dee, 23, 1929. 





















Michigan—Appearance—Proceedings Constituting A ppearance—General or 
Special Appearance—Authority of Attorney— 

:, a here an attorney, authorized to appear specially, mistakenly thinks he 
is doing so, but, in law, his participation subjects nonresident defendants to 
the jurisdiction of the court, the defendants can not invoke the defense of 
want of authority of the attorney when they are sued in another jurisdiction 


against the insured on condition that the insured immediately forward to the 
insurer every summons or other process served in such suits, and provides 
that insolvency of the insured shall not release the insurer from payment of 
damages to a person injured by the insured, the insurer is not liable in an 
action brought by the injured person to recover the amount of the policy, 
when neither the insured nor the injured person, who knew the terms of the 
policy, forwarded the summons and complaint to the insurer until after judg- 
ment by default had heen entered against the insolvent insured, although 
counsel for the injured person, prior to obtaining judgment by default, ad- 
vised the insurer by letter that the action had been commenced, and in a 
prior suit begun in a different county involving the same subject matter, 
summons served upon the insured had been forwarded to the insurer and the 
prior suit had been dismissed upon the filing of a demurrer by counsel for 
the insurer.—Metropolitan Casualty Ins. Co. of New York v. Colthurst. (C. C. 
A. 9)—IV U. S. Daily, 2852, Dec. 23, 1929. 


Insurance—Liability of Insurer—Guaranty and Indemnity Insurance—Rights 
of Injured Persons—Collusion of Insurer and Insured— 


The insured and the insurer under an indemnity policy may not by agree- 
ment or collusion defeat the claim or prejudice the rights of the injured 
person against the insurer.—Metropolitan Casualty Ins. Co. of New York v. 
Colthurst. (C.C, A. 9)—IV U. S. Daily, 2852, Dec. 23, 1929. 


Gas—Charges—Regulation by Municipal Ordinance—Grounds for Preliminary 
Injunction to Enjoin Enforcement of Ordinance— 


Where it appears from affidavits in support of a motion for preliminary in- 
junction to restrain the enforcement of a municipal ordinance materially 
reducing rates for gas to be charged by petitioner that its return from such 
rates would be less than 4.27 per cent on the present fair value of its property, 
computed at its replacement cost less accrued depreciation, held: Petitioner 
is entitled to a preliminary injunction restraining the enforcement of the 
ordinance, upon giving bond in reasonable amount.—Florida Public Utilities 
Co. v. City of West Palm Beach et al. (C. C. A. 5)—IV U. S. Daily, 2859, 
Dec. 21, 1929. : 


Patents 


Patents—Interference—Practice on Appeal to Court— 


On questions of fact involved in interference where there has been unan- 
imity of opinion in three tritunals in Patent Office, Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals sees no occasion for disturbing the findings. — Magee v. 
Heavey. (C. C. P. A.)—IV U.S. Daily, 2854, Dec. 23, 1929. 


Patents—Stoker Interference Affirmed— 


Heavey, although later to file, held to have disclosed Stoker of interference 
to Magee, the senior party, and priority award to Heavey affirmed.—Magee 
v. Heavey. (C. C. P. A.)—IV U. S. Daily, 2854, Dec. 23, 1929. 


Patents—Practice in Patent Office— 


After final rejection, new claim may not be admitted where no sufficient 
reason is shown for reopening the case.—In re Pierce. (C. C. P. A.)—IV U.S. 
Daily, 2854, Dec. 23, 1929. ; 


Patents—Practice in Patent Office— 


Affidavit which is little more than expression of opinion as to patentability 
of applicant’s device is entitled to no weight.—In re Pierce. (C. C, P. A.)— 
IV U. S. Daily, 2854, Dec. 23, 1929. 


Patents—Words and Phrases—Seat— 


A gasket which is normally out of contact with a shoulder can not be said 
2 “seat” thereon—In re Pierce. (C. C. P. A.)—IV U. S. Daily, 2854, Dec. 
, 1929. 


Patents—Pipe Couplings Claims Refused— 
Claims for pipe couplings in application for reissue of Pierce refused.— 
In re Pierce. (C. C. P. A.)—IV U. S. Daily, 2854, Dec. 23, 1929. 


Trade Marks 


Trade Marks—Identity and Similarity—How Determined— 

Even if opposer has exclusive right to “Arch Preserver,” applicant’s mark 
“Foot Preserver” is not deceptively similar in view of more than 100 regis- 
trations to others which consist of “arch” or “foot” combined with some 
qualifying word.—Trustees for Arch Preserver Shoe Patents v. James Mc- 
Creery & Co. (Comr, Pats.)—IV U. S. Daily, 2854, Dec’ 23, 1929. 


Trade Marks—General Principles— 

Where applicant and opposer adopt marks composed of different com- 
binations of words long and numerously used in other combinations in trade 
marks for similar goods, each is entitled to registration and the public must 
exercise unusual care in discriminating between them.—Trustees for Arch 
Preserver Shoe Patents v. James McCreery & Co. (Comr. Pats.)—IV U. S. 
Daily, 2854, Dec. 28, 1929. 


Trade Marks—Comity— 

Prior decision by Court of Appeals of District of Columbia in ex parte 
case of third party involving a similar mark controls Patent Office in this 
case on issue.of descriptiveness of mark.—Trustees for Arch Preserver Shoe 
Patents v. James McCreery & Co. (Comr. Pats.)—IV U. S. Daily, 2854, 
Dec. 23, 1929. 


Trade Marks—Marks and Names Subject to Ownership—Descriptive— 

“Foot preserver” is not descriptive but merely suggestive when used on 
boots and shoes.—Trustees for Arch Preserver Shoe Patents v. James Mc- 
(Comr. Pats.)—IV U. S. Daily, 2854, Dec. 23, 1929. 


Creery & Co. 
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Calendar of the - 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals | 















Assignment of hearings of patent appeals No. 2231. Ex parte Butler, 
for session beginning Jan. 7, 1930. . No, 2233. Sharpe & Dohmev. Parke, Davis 
Jan. 7 Co. 
No. 2154. Jung Arch Brace Co. v. Scholl Jan. 21 
Mfg. Co., Inc. a No. 2234. Ex parte Bates. 
“nae George H. Jung Jr. v. William No. 2248. American Freie Growers, Inc., 
No. 2291. Ex parte Kennedy et al. : No 2280. te tes aasbee it application 
| No. 2238, Muhlens & Kropff v. Onnen, | of Samuel Naismith. . 
ete, ie ie No. 2236, Mitchel v. Morrison. 
. 99° wo y is 
No, 2194. Meigs v. McIntosh, se. 5507, 7 oo 
No, 2195. Meigs v. MeIntosh. : oer , 
No. 2196. Ponemah Mills v. Universal ant: gett Hamilton, Brown Shoe v. Wolf 
| Crepe and Tissue Mills, ee a eee er 
No. 2197. Ex parte Edmand. = aa. qeneme v. pois & Persons, 
No. 2199, Ex parte Williams. No. br in aaeae deems & al 
Jan. 9 oo 71. 
| No, 2198. Ex parte Oishee et al. No, 2247. Ex parte Demarest. 
| No, 2200, Ex parte Hubert Dalton, Jan. 23 ; , 
No. 2204. Maclaren'v. Stoelzel. No. 2239. Int. Postal Supply Co. v. Pit- 
No, 2207. Ex parte Lawson. ney-Bowes Postage Meter Co, : ° 
| Jan, 10 No. 2240. Int. Postal Supply Co, v. Pit- 
No, 2201. Ex parte Irven E. Coffey, ney-Bowes Postage Meter Co. 
No, 2202. Ex parte Hammond Jr. No. 2243. Ex parte Moulton, 
| No, 2208. Goodrich v. Hockmefer. No. 2244, Ex parte Moulton. 
No. 2209, Goodrich v. Kenilworth. No, 2212, Ex parte Gillam. 
No, 2210. Goodrich v. Kenilworth, 
No. 2211. Goodrich v. Kenilworth, 
des, 34 Pp Appeal 
No. 2205. Ex parte Burnelli. atent ppea Ss 
| No, 2214, Fritz v. Hawn. , 
No. 2215. Hawn v, Fritz, Filed in the 
No. 2217. Ex parte Langford. 
No. 2242, Ex porte Davenport. Court of Customs and 
No. 2213. Ex parte Holmes et al. 
No. 2218. Van Raalte Co. v. Butterfield & Patent Appeals 
Co. 
No. 2219, Ex parte James Fisher. : 
No, 2220, Ex parte Nils D. Levin. A summary of appeals in patent and 
No. 2235. Metzger v. Cooper. trade mark cases filed in the Court of 
Jan. 16 Customs and Patent Appeals to and in- 
No, 2223, Ex parte Russell. .. | eluding Appeal No, 2667 was published 
we. Sane. Cox & Co, v. Canada Dry Gin-| jn previous. issues. The summary of ap- 
he Sor. Ex.parte Kusterle, peals filed subsequently follows: 
No. 2222, Ex parte Jobst. No. 2668 and No. 2669. In the matter of 
No. 2227. International Silver Co. v.|the application of Thomas W, Prosser. Ap- 
American Silver Co. peals from the Board of Ap veals. Serial 


No. 105503 and No. 677243, Improvements 


No, 2228. American Silver Co, v. Inter- 
; “ “4 in hosiery dry cleaning and shaping. struc- 


national Silver Co, 


sure underneath, has been. affirmed on 
appeal by the Court of Customs and Pat- 
ent Appeals. 

The Patent Office held that two claims, 
copied from Patent No. 1526960, did not 
read upon the appellant’s disclosure, 

An affidavit stating that the device of 
appellant so functioned as to make it 
read on the disclosure was held to be 
little more than an expression: of opin- 
ion as to the patentability of the device 
and therefore entitled to no weight. 

The court also held that after the final 
rejecion of claims, a new claim may not 
be admitted where no sufficient reason 
is shown for reopening the case. 





IN RE APPLICATION OF 
WILLIAM §. .PIERCE. 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
Pat. Appl. No. 2120. 
Appeal froni decision of the Board of 
Appeals of the Patent Office. ° 


| J. T. BASSECHES and PAUL CARPENTER, 


for appellant; T. A. Hostetuer, for 
Commissioner of Patents. 
Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 2, 1929 

GraHAM, Presiding Judge.—Appellant 
appeals from the decision of the Board 
of Appeals of the Patent Office reject- 
ing his claims for a patent upon an im- 
provement in pipe couplings. Three con- 
tentions are made: 

First, That claims 13 and 14 were im- 
properly rejected. 

Second. That the affidavit of Alfred H. 
Priebe, offered to support the said claims 
13 and 14, was not considered. 

Third. That claims 15 to 20 were not 
admitted and allowed. 


Contention Not Supported 

The appellant filed his application for 
a reissue Sept. 4, 1917. On Feb. 17, 1925, 
Patent No. 1526960° was granted to 
Brownell, on an application filed Jan. 28, 
1924. On June 10, 1925, appellant copied 
claims 3 and 4 of the patent to Brownell, 
which are claims 13 and 14 in issue here. 
These claims are as follows: ‘ 

“13. A pipe coupling comprising a bell- 
shaped coupling member, a shoulder on 
the inside of said member, a second cou- 
pling member extending into said first 
member, a gasket comprising a pair of 
spaced walls the end of one of which 
seats upon said shoulder and the other of 
which encircles the inner end of said sec- 
ond coupling member, an abutment on 
said second coupling member for the 
connected ends of said walls, and means 
holding said coupling members in swivel 
connection. ; 

“14. A pipe coupling comprising a cou- 
pling member, a second coupling member 
extending into the first one, a gasket 
comprising a pair of diverging integrally 
united walls, the outer one of which bears 
against the inner surface of the wall of 
said first coupling member and the inner 
one of which encircles the inner end of 
said second coupling member, a support- 
ing shoulder integral with said first vy 
coupling member supporting the sepa- 
rated end of the outer wall of said gasket, 
an abutment integral with said second 
coupling member for the united ends of 
both of said walls of said gasket, and 
means holding said two coupling meni- 
bers in the relationship aforesaid.” : 

The apparatus shown by appellant’s 
specifications, claims and drawings, is a 
device for a pipe coupling wherein is pro- 
vided an expansible packing or gasket 
which is operated by the automatic action 
of the fluid pressure in the pipes and 
which is arranged with its base in com- 
munication with the atmosphere to pre- 
vent the accumulation of pressure un- 
derneath the same. The examiner and 
the Board of Appeals both held that said 
claims 13 and 14, copied from Brown- 
ell, did not read upon appellant’s dis- 
closure, the particular point being that 
the gasket, which in claims 18 and 14 is 
said to be seated on, or to be supported 
by, a shoulder, as to one end, is not dis- 
closed to be so seated or supported in 
appellant’s specifications or drawings. — 

We agree with the Patent Office in this 
particular. An examination of Pierce’s 
drawings and specifications shows that 
the gasket in question is placed in an 
annular chamber, its base supported upon 
the bottom of the chamber, with an in- 
tervening perforated washer. The top 
of the gasket is V shaped. Above the 
gasket is an open space extending to the 
top of the chamber, the top of the cham- 
ber having a shoulder on the outside. 
The space above the gasket in the cham- 
ber is in communication with the interior 
of the pipe by means of perforations 
therein, by which pressure is transmitted 
into the annular chamber.from the fluid 
in the pipe. 

Affidavit Discounted 

We are unable to see how the gasket 
might be said to be seated on, or to be 
supported by, the shoulder, in this annu- 
lar chamber shown in applicant’s draw- 
ings, The verb “seat” is thus defined 
by Webster’s New International Diction- 
ary, 1925: 

3. Mach. To fit correctly on its seat; 
said esp. of a valve. 

Knight’s American Mechanical Diction- 
ary thus defines the noun “seat.” 

1. Machinery. The part on which 
another thing rests, as a valve-seat. 

Webster thus defines the verb “sup- 
port”: 

1. To bear the weight or stress of; to 
keep from sinking or falling; uphold; 
sustain; prop; as a pillar supports a 
structure; an abutment supports an arch, 

This difficulty was attempted to be 
obviated by appellant in the Patent Office 
by the filing of the affidavit of one Alfred 
H. Priebe, who states, in brief, that when 
pressure is applied upon the gasket, one 
side thereof might engage the inner 
flange of the annular chamber and thus 
make the device equivalent to the Brown. 
ell structure. Even if this were ad- 
mitted, such an impingement would not 
constitute a seating or supporting, in our 














upon a_ judgment so obtained.—Najdowski v. Ransford et al. (Mich, Sup. 
Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily, 2854, Dec, 23, 1929. 
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judgment. It is well stated by the 
| Board of Appeals: 

“It seems to be a sufficient answer to 
appellant’s contention to point out that 
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State of Tennessee: 
Nashville, Dec. 21. 


The new inheritance tax act (H. B. 


97) passed by the extraordinary session 
of the sixty-sixth general assembly will 
bring in about $500,000 additional rev- 


enue to the State treasury, according to 


an estimate Dec. 19 by A. Lyon Child- 
ress, superintendent of taxation, in the 
department of finance and taxation. 

The new law takes the collection of 
the inheritance tax out of the hands of 
the county clerks and places its admin- 
istration with the commissioner of 
finance and taxation, Mr. Childress ex- 
plained. Under the new law which be- 
comes effective Jan. 1, 1930, county 
clerks. merely will certify to the com- 
missioner, 
being transferred under the act.. That 
valuation then wilt be reviewed by State 
officials and the amount of tax fixed, 
according to Mr, Childress. 

The estate tax act, which is a separate 
measure, applies only to large estates, 
and it would be difficult to estimate the 
revenue which will be derived from it, 
"Mr. Childress explained, stating that he 
did not believe more than five or six 
estates in Tennessee would be affected 
by the new estate tax. 


Includes Proceeds 
Of Insurance Policies 


The new inheritance tax act (H. B. 
97) follows in full text: 
Section 1. Be it enacted by the Gen- 


eral Assembly of the State of Tennessee, | 


that, 

Subdivision 1. 
property. 

A tax shall be and is hereby estab- 
lished and imposed for the general uses 
and purposes of the State, under the con- 
ditions and subject to the conditions and 
limitations hereinafter prescribed, upon 
transfers, in trust or otherwise, of the 
following property, or any interest 
therein or accrued income therefrom: 

(a) When the transfer is from a resi- 
dent of this State—(1) Real property 
situated within this State. (2) Tangible 
personal property, except such as has an 
actual situs without this State. (3) All 
intangible personal property. 
ceeds of insurance policies, except as 
hereinafter provided. 

(b) When the transfer is from a non- 
resident of this State—(1) Real prop- 
erty situated within this State. (2) 
Tangible personal property which has an 
actual situs within this State. 

Subdivision 2. Transfers taxable. 

The transfers enumerated in subdivi- 
sion 1 of this section 1 shall be taxable 
if made: 

(a) By will. 

(b) By statutes regulating descent and 
distribution of property upon the death 
of the owner. 

(c) If a resident, any property speci- 
fied in paragraph (a) of subdivision 1 


of this section 1 and, if a nonresident, | 


any property specified in paragraph (b) 
of subdivision 1 of this section 1 trans- 
ferred by the decedent prior to and in 
contemplation of death and any transfer 
of any such property made by a person 
within two (2) years prior to death, shall, 
unless the contrary be shown, be deemed 
to have been made in contemplation of 
death. Contemplation of death. as used 
in this act, shall be taken to include that 
expectancy of death which actuates the 
mind of a person on the execution of his 
will, and in no wise shall said words be 
limited and restricted to that expectancy 
of death which actuates the mind ofea 
person in making a gift causa mortis; 
and it is hereby declared to be the in- 
tent and purpose of this act to tax any 
and all transfers which are made in 
lieu of or to avoid the passing of the 
property transferred by estate or ’ in- 
testate laws. 


Intention Is Construed 
To Mean After Death 


(d) If a resident, any property speci- 
fied in paragraph (a) of subdivision 1 
of this section 1 and, if a nonresident, 
any property specified in paragraph (b) 
of subdivision 1 of this section 1 trans- 
ferred by the decedent prior to death by 
gift or grant intended to take effect in 
possession or enjoyment at or after 
death. 

(e) A transfer of property subject to 
any charge, estate or interest, deter- 
minable by. the death of the decedent or 
at any period ascertainable only by refer- 
ence to the death of the decedent, shall 
be deemed to have been intended to take 
effect in possession or in enjoyment at 
or after death. 

(f) If any transfer of property speci- 
fied in paragraphs (c), (d) or (e) of this 
subdivision was made for a valuable con- 
sideration, so much thereof as is the 
equivalent in money value of the money 
value of such present consideration re- 
ceived by the transferror shall not be 


i 
Rejection of Unsupported 
Claims Upheld on Appeal 








[Continued from Page 6.] 
the right of a party to make a claim 
must be determined from the disclosure 
of the application in which it is sought | 
to make the claim and not by a consid- 
eration of extraneous evidence.” 

This affidavit amounts to little more 
than an expression of opinion by Priebe 
as to the patentability of this device. It 
is therefore, in this respect, entitled to 
me weight. In-re Carret, 27 App. D. C. 

9, 


Appellant complains that he was not | 
permitted to amend his claims by the ad- 
dition of claims 15 to 20 inclusive. The 
applicant was under final rejection of 
July 28, by the terms of which he had 
30 days to appeal. On Aug. 12, he asked 
permission to enter said proposed claims 
15 to 20. The Commissioner, on Aug. 
26, denied such permission, basing his re- 
fusal upon the stated fact that no suffi- 
cient reason was shown for reopening 
the case. The Board of Appeals held 
that it was bound by this decision. We 
are unable to see any reason why this 
decision of the Commissioner should be 


the valuation of property| 


Tax on transfers of | 


(4) Pro-| 


| poses, 


+ 





included, but the remaining portion shall 
be. 


(g) In case of any transfer of property 
specified in paragraph (e) of this sub- 
division, the increase accruing to any 
person or. corporation upon the extinc- 
tion or termination of such charge, estate, 
or interest, shall be deemed a transfer 
of property taxable under the provisions 
of this act. 


(h) Transfers under powers of ap- 


erty of the testator or donor was trans- 
ferred. 


Subdivision 3. Property held jointly. 

Whenever property was held jointly by 
the decedent and one or more persons as 
joint tenants or tenants by the entirety 
or otherwise or was deposited in banks 


of the decedent and one or more other 
persons and payable to one or more, or to 
the survivor or survivors, so that, upon 
the death of the decedent, the survivor 
or survivors became entitled to the im- 
mediate possession, ownership’ or enjoy- 


cluded for taxation—such part as may be 


cedent and in the absence of such show- 
ing, then ~ 


Prima Facie Evidence 
Of Original Ownership 


(a) A fractional part of the value of 
|such property, to be determined by di- 
viding the value of the entire property 
by the number of persons in whose joint 
names it was held; provided, however, 
that if money, or other evidences of in- 
debtedness, so deposited was subject to 
| the individual control, or to the appro- 
priation or use by the decedent prior to 
death, such ‘circumstances shall be 
deemed to be prima facie evidence of the 
| individual ownership by the decedent cf 
the entire amount and shall be taxable as 
such, unless the contrary be shown. 

If the decedent was a resident of this 
| State, this subdivision shall apply only 
to the property specified in paragraph 
(a) of subdivision 1 of this section 1; or, 
|if a nonresident, to the property speci- 











| sion 1, 

Subdivision 4. Life insurance. 

If the decedent was a resident of this 
State, there shall be included in the gross 





| estate the proceeds of insurance policies | 


| payable to named beneficiaries, or to his 
estate, or in such manner as to be sub- 
| ject to claims against his estate and to 
| distribution as a part thereof; provided, 
however, that there shall.be exempt from 
; the provisions of this act the proceeds 
of such policies as may be payable to 
| Class A beneficiaries of the decedent to 
| the extent of forty thousand ($40,000) 
dollars; and provided further, that there 
shall be exempt from the provisions of 
this act the proceeds of policies upon the 
life of a soldier, or former soldier, irre- 
spectiye of the amount thereof, payable 
by the Government of the United States 
known as war risk insurance. 

This subdivision shall include the pro- 
|ceeds of insurance policies commonly 
known as “paid-up” contracts or “in- 
vestment contracts” or “annuity con- 
| tracts” or similar types or forms of 
| policies, the surrender value of which 
was subject to the control of the de- 
cedent prior to death. 

Subdivision 5. Revocable trusts. 

_ The gross estate of a resident shall 
include property specified in paragraph 
(a) of subdivision 1 of section 1, and 
the gross estate of a non-resident shall 
|include property specified in paragraph 
(b) of such subdivision and section trans- 
| ferred by the decedent by deed of trust 
wherein he reserved to himself, or her- 
self, alone or in conjunction with others, 
powers of revocation, alteration or 
amendment, upon the exercise “of which 
such property would revert to the de- 
cedent, to the extent of the value of 
such property subject to such powers 
and respect to which such powers re- 
| mained unexercised. 


| Excess Above 


| Commission Taxable 


Subdivision 6. Transfers to executors 
and trustees in lieu of commissions. 

If property is transferred to executors 
or trustees in lieu of their commissions 
or allowances, the excess in value of the 
| property so transferred above the amount 
of commissions or allowances which 
would be payable in the absence of such 
transfer, shall be taxable. 

Subdivision 7. Dower and curtesy. 

The vesting in a wife of a dower in- 
terest upon the death of her husband, or 
in the husband of an interest as tenant 
by the curtesy upon the death of his 
wife or his right to succeed to the per- 
sonal property of his wife dying intes- 
tate leaving no descendants surviving 
her, or any transfer of property in any 


the death of any person, shall be deemed 
a transfer taxable under'this act. 
Section 2. Be it further enacted, that 
Subdivision 1. Determining net estate 
deductions. 


Property Subject 
| To Levy Is Listed 


For the purpose of determining the 
net estate subject to tax, there shall be 
deducted from the value of the gross 
estate— 

(a) The value of all property taxable 
under this act transferred to the United 
States, the State of Tennessee, or to 
any political subdivision thereof, any | 
public institution therein for exclusively 
public purposes, or any corporation, so- 
ciety, association or trust formed for 
charitable, educational or religious pur- 
poses, provided, however, that the prop- 
erty so transferred is to be used ex- 
clusively for one or more of such pur- 
poses; but no deduction shall be allowed | 
on account of property transferred to 
any such beneficiary if any officer, mem- 
ber, shareholder or employe thereof 
shall receive, or be entitled to receive 
any benefit or pecuniary profit from the 
operation thereof, except reasonable 
compensation in effecting one or more 
of such purposes, or as beneficiaries, of 
a strictly charitable purpose, or if the 
organization of any such corporation, 
society, association or trust for any of 
the foregoing avowed purposes be a mere 
guise or pretense for directly or indi- 
rectly making for it or any of its offi- 
cers, members, shareholders or employes 
any other pecuniary profit, or if it be 
not in good faith organized or con- 
ducted for one or more of such pur- 





(b) Taxes.—(1)—On real and tangi- | 





disturbed. The decision of the Board of 
Appeals is affirmed, 


|of Tennessee which were a lien at the 


ble personal property within the State | 


ncerease Tennesse 


pointment shall be taxable in like man-|} 
ner and to the same extent as if prop-) 


or other depositories in the joint names | 


ment of such property, there shall be in- | 


clearly shown to have belonged to de-| 


other manner by operation of law upon | 


e Revenue 


Process of Fixing 


Value Is Changed 








Review of Valuation .and Tax 
Levy by Officials of State 
Provided 





date of death; (2) On intangible per- 
sonal property of the decedent or on 
the income therefrom which constituted 
a personal obligation during his life- 
time, or were a lien at date of death; 
(8) _ Federal income taxes accrued upon 
the income of the decedent at the date 
of death; (4) Death duties paid or pay- 
able to other jurisdictions on intangible 
| personal property but no deduction shall 
| be allowed for the payment of any Fed- 
|eral estate taxes; (5) Special assess- 
ments which, at the time of decedent’s 
death, were a lien on real property 
within the State of Tennessee. 

(c) Other expenses.—Actual funeral 
expenses; and all other amounts reason- 
ably and actually expended, or contracted 
to be expended, for the purchase of a 
memorial, or monument, to the decedent, 
if a resident of the State. 

(d) Expenses of administration, in- 


-| cluding compensation of executors, ad- 


ministrators or trustees and their attor- 
neys, actually allowed and paid, not in 
excess of lawful rates. 

(e) Debts: Debts of the decedent 
which constituted lawful claims against 
his, or her, estate at the date of death. 


| Maximum Single 
| Exemption Allowed: 


| will or intestate laws, the only deductions 


the transfer is made and transfer taxes 
paid or payable to other jurisdictions on 
intangible personal property. 

In the case of the estate of a nonresi- 
dent, only such portion of the aforesaid 
deductions shall be allowed as is properiy 
chargeable against the property the 
| transfer of which is subject to taxation. 


| Subdivision 2. Exemptions. 


the net taxable estate under this act, 
| there shall be allowed against the net 
estate a maximum single exemption of 
|ten thousand ($10,000) dollars against 
that portion of the estate distributable to 
one or more beneficiaries of Class A and 
a maximum single exemption of one 
thousand ($1,000) dollars against that 
portion of the estate distributable to one 
jor more beneficiaries of class B: pro- 
| vided, further that no exemption shail 
be allowed against the estate of a non- 
| resident decedent and no exemption or 
deduction shall be made on account of 
dower or curtesy. 


Beneficiaries Listed 
| According to Classes 


The following named beneficiaries 
shall be included: 

_ Class A. Husband, wife, son, daughter, 
lineal ancestor or lineal descendant, 
| legally adopted child and lineal descend- 
ant of such adopted child. 

Class B. Any other relative, person, 
association or corporation not specifi- 
cally designated in Class A. 

In the case of estates of nonresidents 
the exemptions in this subdivision 2 of 
this section 2 shall be apportioned in the 
ratio that the value of the property in- 
| cluded in the gross estate, to wit, prop- 
erty the transfer of which is subject to 
; the tax imposed hereby bears to the 
| value of all of the property that would 
have been included in the gross estate 
| if the decedent had been a resident of 
|this State; provided that, in any event, 
such proportionate part of the exemption 
shall not be less than is permitted by the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Subdivision 3. Rates of Tax.—The tax 
| hereby imposed upon the value of the 
| net taxable estate of a decedent, distribu- 
jtable in accordance with the classifica- 
tions, deductions, allowances and exemp- 
tions hereinbefore set out in this act, 
shall be, respectively, at the following 
rates, to wit: 

Class A.—1 per centum on amounts 
from $20,000 to $25,000; 1% per centum 
on the next $25.000 or part thereof; 2 
|per centum on the next $50,000 or part 
thereof; 3 per centum on the next $400,- 
000 or part thereof; 5 per centum on the 
excess over $500,000 or part thereof, 

Class B.—5 per centum on amounts 
from $1,000 to $50,000; 6 per centum on 
the next $50,000 or part thereof; 7 per 
centum on the next $50,000 or part 
thereof; 8 per centum on the next $50,- 
600 or part thereof; 9 per centum on the 
next $50,000 or part thereof; 10 per 
centum on the excess over $250,000 or 
part thereof, 

Subdivision 4, Contracts in comtempla- 
tion of death, 

No deduction from the value of the 
property included in the gross estate 
| Shall be allowed on account of any claim 
against the estate arising from a con- 
tract made by the decedent and payable 
by its terms at or after death unless 
such claim is supported, in whole or in 
;part, by a vaiuable consideration, in 
which event only so much thereof as 
is the equivalent in money value of the 
money value of the consideration received 
by the decedent shall be allowed as a de- 
duction, but the remaining portion shall 
not be. : 


Provision Is Made 


For Credits Against Tax 
Subdivision 5. Credits against the tax. 
If the gross estate includes property 

upon the transfer of which to the deced- 
ent a tax was previously and within five 
years, imposed by this State, or property 
which can be definitely identified as hav- 
ing been received by the decedent in 
exchange for property ‘upon which a tax 
was so imposed, a credit on account of 
such tax actually so previously paid shall 
be allowed against the tax imposed with 
respect to the particular property, but 
not to exceed the amount of tax imposed 
with respect to the property on the 
present transfer; provided, however, that 
the burden of identification shall be upon 
the person claiming such credit. 

The five-year period shall be computed 

from the date of death of the prior de- 

cedent and not from the date of payment 
of such tax. 
To be continued in the issue of 

Dec. 24. 
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Refunds of taxes as announced by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue 





Dec. 21 will be found on page 13. 





In the case of a transfer other than by | 


| permitted shall be liens subject to which | 


'fied’ in paragraph (b) of said subdivi-|,, hat, for the purpose of determining | 


Massachusetts Tax 
On Gasoline Is Held 
To Be Deductible 


| Levy Is Found to Be Imposed 
on Purchaser and to Be 
Proper AHowance in Com- 
puting Income 








The tax imposed on gasoline by the 
State of Massachusetts has been held by 
the Income Tax Unit of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue to be a tax upon the 
| consumer of such gasoline. If the tax 
|has been paid and is not. refunded to 
such consumer, he is entitled to deduct 
it in computation of his Federal income 
tax, according to the ruling. 





BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
INCOME TAx 2512. 


Memorandum Opinion 

A ruling is requested as to whether 
the gasoline tax imposed by the State 
of Massachusetts is deductible in the 
Federal income tax return of the indi- 
vidual consumer. ; . 

The gasoline tax in question is levied 
in accordance with chapter 316, acts and 
resolves of Massachusetts, 1928, which 
is headed: ok 

An act changing the method of raising 
funds toward the cost of construction and 
maintenance of highways and bridges by 
providing that the excise tax on the priv- 
ilege of registering motor vehicles as_ fit 
for operation on the highways in so far 
as it relates to such operation by means of 
gasoline or other petroleum products be 


consumed instead of wholly upon the horse- 
power or weight and carrying capacity. 
Dealers to File Reports 

Sections 4, 7, and 9 of the law referred | 
to above read as follows: 

Sec. 4. Every distributor shall, on or be- 
fore the 15th day of each month, file with 
the commissioner a return under oath, on 
forms to be furnished by the commissioner, 
stating the number of gallons of fuel sold 
by him in the Commonwealth during the 
preceding calendar month, and said returns 
shall contain or be accompanied by such 
further information as the commissioner 
shall require. On or before the 15th day 
of each month next succeeding the filing 
with the commissioner of said return, each 
distributor shall pay to the commissioner 
for the account of the purchaser an excise 
of 2 cents on each gallon of fuel sold by 
him in the Commonwealth during the cal- 
endar month covered by the return. 
* 


* * 


* * * * * 
Sec. 7. Unless otherwise provided by the 
rules or regulations of the comisissioner | 
made under’ authority of this section, any 
person who shall buy any fuel, on which an 
excise has been paid or is chargeable under 
this chapter, and shall consume the same 
in.any manner except in the operation of 
motor vehicles upon or over the highways 
of the Commonwealth, shall be reimbursed 
the amount of said excise in the mannery 
and subject to the conditions herein pro- 
vided. All claims for reimbursement shall 
be made by affidavit in such form and con- 
taining such information as the commis- 
sioner shall prescribe, and shall be accom- 
panied by original invoices or sales re 
ceipts, and shall be filed with the commis- 
sioner within 90 days from the date of 
purchase or invoice. The commissioner may 
require such further information as he shall 
deem necessary for the determination of 
such claims, and shall within 30 days after 
receipt transmit all claims approved by him 
to the comptroller for certification; and the 
amount approved by the commissioner and 
certified’ as aforesaid shall be paid forth-" 
with from the proceeds of the excise tax 
levied under this chapter. without specific 
appropriation. The commissioner shall pro- 
vide by reasonable rules or regulations for 
the sale of fuel, free of the excise imposed 
by this chapter, by any person, to the ulti 
mate purchaser upon the receipt of a writ- 
ten statement, signed by such ultimate pur- 
chaser, that such fuel is intended to be 
consumed in some manner other thaa in| 
the operation of motor vehicles upon or | 
over the highways of the Commonwealth, | 
and if such exeise has already been paid | 
or is chargeable, for the reimbursement, | 
out of the proceeds of the excise levied un- 
der this chapter, of the person so selling 
such fuel, to the amount of such excise. 


* * - 


Tax Is on Purchaser 

Sec, 9. Except as otherwise provided in 
section 7, the tax in every instance shall 
be borne by the purchaser, and no person 
offering fuel for sale shall sell, advertise 
or offer for sale said fuel separately from 
the tax imposed by this chapter. For any 
violation of this section, the permit to keep 
and sell crude petroleum or any of its 
products, issued by the State fire marshal 
or his agent, shall be suspended by the 
said marshal on request of the commissioner 
for such time as said commissioner deems 
proper. 

Section 23(c) of the revenue act of 
1928 provides that in computing net in- 
come there shall be allowed as deductions 
taxes paid or accrued within the tax-| 
able year, with certain exceptions not 
here material. Article 151 of Regula- 
tions 74, promulgated under the revenue 
act of 1928, provides that in general | 
taxes are deductible only by the person 
upon whom they are imposed. 

From the foregoing quoted sections of 
the Massachusetts law, it is evident that 
the tax therein providea is imposed upon 
the consumer. It is held, therefore, 1n 
accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 23(c) ofthe revenue act of 1928 and 
article 151 Regulations 74, that the 
gasoline tax imposed by the State of 
Massachusetts is deductible in the in- 
come tax return of the consumer wno 
pays it and to whom it is not refunded. 
If, however, the tax is added to or made 
a part of the business expense of such 
consumer, it cannot be deducted by him 








~ * - * * 








| the 








|purchased by the company in 1923. 


separately as a tax. 





Arkansas to Bring Tax 
Suit Against Bridge Firm 





State of Arkansas: 

Little Rock, Dee. 21. 

Authority for Attorney General Hal. | 
N. Norwood to bring back tax suits 
against the White River Bridge Com- | 
pany, operators of a toll bridge on 
Highway No. 70, across White River, 
was given by the Arkansas tax commis- 
sion in an order issued Dec. 17. The 
State will contend, it was explained, that 
the bridge was built at a cost of $302,- 
000, and that the tolls of $1 per car 
have resulted in a large income to the 
owners. The bridge was assessed in 
1925 and 1926 at $125,000 and at $160,- 
000 in 1927 and 1928. The State tax 
commission raised the assessment this | 
year to $314,000. The suit will ask for | 
back taxes on a basis of a valuation of 
$300,000 for 1925 and 1926 and $350,000 | 
for 1927 and 1928. } 
The tax commission also approved a 
suit for back taxes by the State against 
Long-Bell Lumber Company of 
Kansas City, Mo., alleged due on ex-) 
tensive timber holdings in Chicot County, 
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expense of such consumer, it cannot be deducted separately.—Bur. Int. Rev. 
(I. T. 2512.)—IV U. S. Daily, 2855, Dec. 238, 1929. 


Deductions—Bad  Debts—Reserves—Installment Sales—Cash and Accrual 


Basis— 


Where a taxpayer who has adopted the cash receipts and disbursements 


method as the basis for determining 


transactions, no allowance can be made for a reserve to protect the unpaid 
installment sales.—Voliva v. Commissioner. 


2855, Dec. 23, 1929. 


No unpublished ruling or decision 


officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the |} | 


disposition of other cases.—Extract 
Internal Revenue. 


Right to Sell Gasoline 


Mixture Questioned 








Attorney General of Illinois 
Finds Statutes Do Not Ex- 
pressly Prohibit Sale 





State of Ill‘nois: 
Springfield, Dec. 21. 
Whether the sale of a mixture of 


measured in part on the amount thereof so | gasoline and kerosene is unlawful in-!| 


volves a question of fact, Attorney Gen- 
eral Oscar E. Carlstrom recently ruled, 
pointing out that the only statute on the 
subject is the one which prohibits the 
sale of petroleum, gasoline or other like 
volatile combustibles in such a manner 
as to jeopardize life or property. 

The opinion is in the form of a let- 
ter addressed to the State’s attorney at 
Newion, Ill., and follows in full text: 


I have your letter in which you in-| 


quire whether it is unlawful in this 
State to- sell gasoline and kerosene 
mixed. . 

In reply I will say I am unable to find 
any express statutory provision on that 
subject. However, paragraph 351 of 
chapter 38, Smith-Hurd’s Revised Stat- 
utes, 1929, provides that it shall be un- 
lawful for any person to sell any petro- 
leum, gasoline or other like’ volatile 
combustible in such manner or under 
such circumstances as will jeopardize 
life or property. 

Obviously, the question of the viola- 
tion of those provisions would be one of 
fact. For instance, the sale. of a mix- 
ture of kerosene and gasoline as kero- 
sene might under a proper state of facts 
constitute a violation. If the mixture 
was purchased and used as_ kerosene, 
and if the gasoline in such mixture was 
more inflammable than the kerosene, and 
by reason of this latter fact the use of 
the mixture resulted in damage to life 
or property, I am of thé opinion that 
such a sale would be in violation of said 
paragraph. 

The foregoing provisions of the stat- 
ute are the only ones which seem to 
have any applicability to the question 
propounded in your letter. 





Legislature to Convene 
To Consider Utah Taxes 


State of Utah: 
Salt Lake City, Dec. 21. 


Governor George H. Dern has an- 





nounced that the legislature will be con- | 


vened in special session, Jan. 20, for the 
purpose of considering the tax revision 
program. pecial elections to fill va- 
cancies in the State legislature will be 
called for Dec. 31, the announcement 
stated. 





Rehearing of Tax Case 
Is Sought in Nebraska 





State of Nebraska: 

Lincoln, Dee. 21. 
An application for a rehearing was 
filed Dec. 13 in the intangible tax case 
decided by the Supreme Court’ of Ne- 

braska Nov. 7 (IV U. S. Daily 2247). 

The Nebraska law, it was pointed out 
in the opinion, imposes a tax of 2% mills 


on money, bank deposits, bills of ex-! 


change, checks and drafts, and a tax 
of 8 mills on other intangible property, 
including corporation stock. 

The law was held’ valid by the Ne- 
braska Supreme Court. The petition for 
rehearing was filed by the plaintiff in 


the case, who alleged that the court | 
failed to consider his cross claim that 


the law violates the uniformity provi- 
sion of the State constitution and under- 
takes to classify property by rate rather 
than by valuation, 





‘Repeal of Gasoline Levy 


For Virginia Boats Sought 





State of Virginia: 
Richmond, Dec. 21. 


Repeal of the law allowing a refund 
on gasoline taxes paid by owners of 
water craft is proposed in the draft of 
a bill forwarded to members of the gen- 
eral assembly Dec. 18 by State Senator 
R. O. Norris, chairman of the special 
committee studying prospective legisla- 
tion. 

A tax of 1% cents per bushel on oys- 
ters from leased as well as public rocks; 
collection of a tax from oyster buyers, 
shucking houses, etc., and a 4%4-cent tax 
on seed oysters going out of the State 
is also proposed. 





Levy on Malt Extracts 
Collected by Louisiana 





State of Louisiana: 

' Baton Rouge, Dec. 21. 
The tax of 10 cents per pound on 
malt extracts will yield approximately 
$150,000 for the year 1929, according to 
an oral statement by E. A. Conway, su- 
pervisor of public accounts. Collections 
for the first 11 months of the year were 
$141,745.42, which is only a fraction of 
the amount it was estimated the tax 
would bring in, according to Mr. Conway. 
During November a gross of $5,779 
was collected and the expense of collec- 
tion \.as $2,500, leaving a net of $3,279 
to be turned into the State treasury, Mr. 


| Conway stated. 


his profits, reports on installment sale 


(C. C. A. 7)—IV U. S. Daily, 


will be cited or relied upon by any 


from regulations of Commissioner of 


Calendar 


—of— 


Board of Tax 
Appeals 








Dec. 30 
11232, Estate of A. W. Shulthis (Ase). 
10215, Steele Weedles Company (Ase). 
No hearings before the Board of Tax 
Appeals have heen scheduled for the 
| week of Dec. 22 to 28. 





New York Asked to Amend | 


Inheritance Tax Statute 


} 


| 





State of New York: 
Albany, Dec. 21. 

A suggestion that New York amend 
its inheritance tax law to provide for 
reciprocal taxation of bequests to edu- 
cational institutions has been received by 
| State Comptroller Morris S. Tremaine. 
| The suggestion was made by Presi- | 
| dent Palmer C. Ricketts, of the Rensse- | 

laer Polytechnic Institute of Troy, who 
invited attention to the fact that the 
| State of Illinois has imposed a tax of 
$35,000 on a bequest of $200,000 to his | 
institution. : 

A resident of Illinois left the money 

to the institute, and it was taxed on the 
theory that the beneficiary was a non- 
| resident of Illinois. New York makes 
}no such distinction, it was explained, | 
| and imposes no tax on bequests to edu- 
| cational institutions, no matter where 
| they are located. 
Comptroller Tremaine advised Presi- 
| dent Ricketts to submit his recommenda- 
tions to the department of finance and 
taxation. 








Service Is Waived 


By Court Appearance 


Action Must Be Confined to 
Jurisdictional Objection 








[Continued from Page 6.] 
by the appearing party. In each case of 
doubt or dispute the court will look at 
the nature and object of the appearance 
and the issues necessarily raised and 
| litigated thereby, and from such inspec- 
tion determine whether the appearance 
is general or special. If the appearance 
|is for the sole purpose of vacating an 
lorder or judgment for lack of jurisdic- 





|tion. because of no service of process 
}upon the party appearing, then the ap- 
| pearance is special, whether so desig- 
nated or not. * * * On the other hand, 
if the moving party asks for any relief 
that can be granted only by a court 
having jurisdiction, then the appearance 
will be held to be general though denom- 
inated as special.” 

In Corbett v. Physicians’ Casualty 
Assn., 135 Wis. 505, the court quoted, 
with approval, the following language by 
Dixon, C. J., in Alderson v. White, 32 
Wis. 308: 

“The party seeking to take advantage 
of want of jurisdiction in every such case, 
must object on that ground alone, and | 
keep out of court for every other pur-| 
|pose. If he goes in for any purpose in- 
|compatible with the supposition that the 
| court has no power of jurisdiction on ac- 
| count of defective service of process upon 
| him, he goes in and submits for all the 
| purposes of personal jurisdiction with 
| respect to himself, and cannot afterwards 
be heard to make the objection. It is a 
general appearance on his part, equiva- 
lent in its effect to proof of due personal 
service of process.” 

Defendants make the point that the 
Wisconsin attorney was without authority 
| to submit them to the jurisdiction of the | 
| Wisconsin court. Defendants’ Michigan 
; attorney called upon Mr. Paul, consulted 
with him about the case and gave no di- 
rection beyond suggesting “that for the 
present at least no general appearance 
|}should be entered in the action then 
| pending.” By subsequent letter the Mich- 
igan attorney wrote Mr. Paul and stated: 

“Kindly make your motion to dissolve 
attachment last as long as possible and 
|defer making a general appearance as | 
long as we can without prejudice to our 
clients’ interests. Some matters will have 
to be worked out here before we can 
| finally determine just what course we 
shall pursue.” 

The personal property attached was | 
in custodia legis and, if perishable, the 
court had power to order its sale 
pendente lite. Where an attorney, rep- 
resenting nonresident defendants, not 
personally served with process, by spe- 
cial appearance, moves the court to 
quash a writ of attachment and thereby 
obtain dismissal of the suit and the court 
denies the motion and later, when the 
plaintiff moves the court for an order 
directing a sale of the attached prop- 
erty, the attorney for the defendants 
files an affidavit and appears in court 
in opposition to the requested sale, there 
is an appearance by defendants and the 
court has jurisdiction to render a per- 
sonal judgment against them. Whether 
participation in a suit constitutes a gen- 
eral appearance is not a question of in- 
tention but one of law. If an attorney, 
authorized to appear specially, mis- 
takenly thinks he issdoing so but, in 
law, his participation submits defendants 
to the jurisdiction of the court, the de- 
|fendants cannot invoke the defense of 
| want of authority of the attorney when 
they are sued in another jurisdiction 
upon that judgment. 





| 
| 





jing Jan. 31, 1922. 


| things, in the real estate business. 
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Bad Debt Reserve 
Is Not Deductible in 


Cash Income Return 





Allowance Denied for Fund 
To Meet Doubtful Ae- 
counts in Installment 
Sales of Real Estate 





A reserve to take care of doubtful ac- 
counts cannot be claimed as a deduction 
by a taxpayer reporting installment sale 
transactions on a cash basis, the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit 
has just held. 

The taxpayer was selling real estate 
on installment sales contracts and 
claimed a deduction for doubtful accounts 
on the theory that all payments on the 
contracts would not be made. When a 
taxpayer makes his report on a cash 


| basis, no such deduction will be allowed, 


the court held, because the unpaid ac- 
count has never been reported as income. 
, 





WILBUR GLENN VOLIVA 
V. 

COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh 
Circuit. 

No. 4132. 

Petition for review of order of the 

Board of Tax Appeals. 
Before ALSCHULER, EVANS, Circuit 

Judges, and WoopwarbD, District Judge. 

Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 10, 1929 

EVANS, Circuit Judge.—This appeal in- 
volves a dispute over the amount of ap- 
pellant’s income tax for the year end- 
The Commissioner 
refused the taxpayer a ‘deduction of $35,- 
000 and on appeal to the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals the ruling was 
sustained. This appeal followed. The 
only question involved is appellant’s right 


| to this deduction. 


Deals in Real Estate 

Appellant is a taxpayer residing at 
Zion, Ill, and engaged, among er 
n 
1911, after tecoming the recognized head 
of the Christian Catholic’ Apostolic 
Church of Zion, he purchased from the 
receiver of that organization, a large 
quantity of unimproved and improved 
farm land and unimproved city lots for 
which he paid $950,000. 

This cost was apportioned to the vari- 
ous lots and parcels of land as was by 
appellant deemed just and fair. This 
distribution cost forms the basis of the 
computations of taxpayer’s gross income 
from sales of the leases of this land. 

Appellant conceived the plan of offer- 
ing long-term leases to members of his 
religious faith and, in an intensive drive 
to accomplish his object, sold. many 
leases. Each lease ran for approximately 
1,080 years but the stipulated gross 
rental price was to be paid by the lessee 
in monthly installments in seven years 
only. Thereafter the lessee paid the 
taxes and a leasehold fee of $1 and 
agreed to keep the property in a “proper 
state of repair.” If lessee failed to 
make the payments or to perform any 
of the covenants the “contract might be 
forfeited and determined at the option 
of the appellant and upon _ such for- 
feiture the purchaser would forfeit and 
relinquish all payments thereunder here- 
tofore made * * *.” Only small down 
payments were made when the lease was 
executed and over 1,000 tracts were sold 
between July 1 and Dec. 31, 1922. 
The leasehold sales for the fiscal 
year ending Jan. 31, 1922, amounted 
to $433,258.12. Appellant’s income 
ax return for this year showed 
a gross income of $3,026,816.21. He 
claimed deductions to the amount of 
$2,834,603.67. It is out of these de- 
ductions that the present controversy 
arises. $55,000 was deducted as a re- 
serve for bad and doubtful accounts. 
In this item was included a reserve of 
$35,000 for leasehold accounts receivable, 
This item was disallowed both by the 
Commissioner and Board of Tax Ap- 
peals. 

Reserve Was Set Aside 

In computing his income from lease- 
hold sales, appellant reported the gross 
profits from such sales as gross income 
and deducted therefrom the amount of 
the unearned portion of the leasehold 
sales. From this profit balance, ap- 
pellant then claimed a deduction of $35,- 
000 which he termed “a reserve for bad 
and doubtful accounts.” 

Under certain circumstances a reserve 
for bad debts may unquestionably be set 
up. Section 214 (a) (7) act of 1921, 
article 151. But where, as here, the tax- 
payer is reporting on installment sale 
transactions and adopts the cash reeeipts 
and disbursements method as the basis 
for determining his profits, no allowance 
can be made for a reserve to protect 
the unpaid installment sales. The in- 
come side of the report did not include 
the unearned portion of leasehold sales 
which appellant sought of offset by this 
$35,000 item. Obviously it would be un- 
fair to allow as a deduction an item 
that had not found its way into the in- 
come sheet. If the amount for which a 
deduction in the way of reserve for bad 
debts is claimed has itself never been 
included in the reecipts (and we are here 
speaking of installment sales) it should 
not be permitted as a deduction. This 
has been the consistent ruling of the B. 
T. A. and the Commissioner. Appeal of 
Charles A. Collin, 1 B. T. A. 306; Appeal 
of Howard J. Simons, 1 B. T. A. 351; 
Appeal of J. Noble Hayes, 7 B. Tu. Ae 
936; Decision of the Commissioner re- 
ported in C. B, VI-I, page 69, 

The order is affirmed. 





Special Levy Permitted 
By Ohio Municipalities 





State of Ohio: 

Columbus, Dec. 21, 
A special assessment may be levied 
by a municipality against property be- 
longing to the county abutting upon a 
street improvement, Attorney General. 
Gilbert Bettman ruled Dec, 18 in an opin- 
ion to the prosecuting attorney of Lick- 

ing County. : 
The question arose regarding the right 
of the City of Newark to levy an as- 
sessment for a street-lighting improve- 
ment against land upon which a jail and 
|garage for official use was constructed 


pointed out. 

In the event of the failure of the board 
of couhty commissioners to pay the ase 
sessments so levied, the attorney n- 
eral’s opinion held, an action could be 
brought by the municipality against the 





The judgment is affirmed with costs 
j to plaintiff. 


county commissioners to recover the 
jamount of the assessment, 


by the county commissioners, the opinion” 
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| Boys Outnumbered 
_ By Girls in Schools 
For Negro Children 


North Carolina Leads in 
Number of Private High 
Schools for Race, Says 
Dr. Frank M. Phillips 


Of the 106 private high schools and 
academies for the Negro race in the 
United States, 89 reported an enroll- 
ment of 2,537 boys and 5,584 girls dur- 
ing 1928, the chief of the division of sta- 
tistics, Dr. Frank M. Phillips, stated 
orally at the United States Office of 
Education, Dec. 20. 

These 89 private schools, Dr. Phillips 
said, graduated 1,316 students in 1928. 
They are full four-year high schools and 
academies. 

Private high schools for the Negro 
race are scattered through 17 States, the 
majority of which are in the south. 
North Carolina reported the largest num- 
ber of such schools, Dr. Phillips ex- 
plained, with 18 having an enrollment 
of 552 boys and 1,470 girls. Alabama 
came second, with 12 schools reporting 
an enrollment of 350 boys and 827 girls, 
and Georgia ranked third, with 11 report- 
ing 230 boys and 692 girls. Mississippi 
reported 8 schools of this character, and 
Texas 7. The other States ranged down- 
ward from 6 to 1. 


Girls Outnumber Boys 


The smallest enrollment in any private 
negro high school and academy was in 
the one school in Maryland in which there 
were no boys and 19 girls. In the Dis- 
trict of Columbia one school reported an 
enrollment of 47.girls and no boys, Dr. 
Phillips said. 
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Planting of Trees Along Highways 
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Applications Granted 


. Of Federal Aid System Encouraged | And Petitions Denied 





Chief of Bureau of Public Roads Emphasizes Value of By Radio Commission 


Pleasing Views to Traveler 





Pleasing views along highways are as 
important to the recreational traveler as 
are smooth surfaces and easy grades, 
-said Thomas H. MacDonald, Chief of the 
Bureau of Public Roads, in a statement 
urging the planting of trees and shrub- 
bery along. Federal-aid highways. Mr. 
MacDonald’s statement, made public Dec. 
21 by the Department of Agriculture, 
follows in full text: ‘ 

The planting of suitable trees and 
shrubbery along all highways of the Fed- 
eral-aid system, where such growth can 
be maintained, should be regarded as a 
necessary eventual step in the improve- 
ment of the system. 

Too little’ attention has been given to 
the appearance of our highways, and in 
this respect our roads are inferior to 
those of Europe. People seeking pleasure 
and recreation by travel are the greatest 
users of the highways, and to them a 
pleasing roadside means as much as a 
smooth surface and easy grades. 

However, the Department of Agricul- 
ture does not encourage the making of 
expenditures for the planting of trees 
and shrubbery when to do so would mean 
the deferment of more necessary 1m- 
provement, nor does it urge the employ- 


ment of Federal-aid funds if the States | 


prefer to depend upon their own reve- 
nues. 


Plans Developed 


| By Several States 

| Prior to amendment to the Federal- 
jaid act-of May 21, 1928, authorizing 
| Federal participation in the cost of 
| planting shade trees along the Federal- 
aid system, a number of States had al- 
ready developed plans and had begun 


When asked why the enrollment of! work along effective lines. 


negro girls was in such numerical ma- 
jority over the boys, Dr. Phillips said one 
reason is that the girls are less impaired 
by occupational interference. A num- 
ber of them can serve as maids and pur- 
sue their studies at the same time, while 
the boys cannot. Then again, Dr. Phillips 
continued, the girls for the most part 
are seeking training as teachers and 
therefore can put into immediate use 
their special training. 

The same superiority in numbers of 
girls enrolled compared with boys also 
exists in the public high schools of the 
Nation, Dr. Phillips stated. A study of fig- 
ures comparatively discloses that there are 
enrolled in the public schools two negro 
— to every one negro boy, he added. 

ince teaching is the principal occupa- 
tion for the more highly trained negro, 
it follows that a larger percentage of 
girls pursuing high school and college 
courses is preparing to be teachers, Dr. 
Phillips pointed out. 


Employment Sought 
For State Convicts 


New Hampshire May Invoke 
War-time Law; Other 
States Plan Programs 











State of New Hampshire: 
Concord, Dec, 21. 


A law enacted as a war measure in 
1917, authorizing the State highway com- 
missioner to call upon the warden of 
the State prison for any number of work- 
ers, may be invoked by the board of 
prison trustees to furnish employment 
for prison labor, according to an oral 
statement by the secretary of the board, 
Levin H. Chase. 


At the present time all prisoners are 
employed in a chair factory at the prison, | 
Mr. Chase said, and the prison has been | 
free from disturbances because the in- 
mates are kept busy. When the Hawes- 
Cooper law becomes effective in 1933, 
however, and the interstate transporta- 
tion of prison-made goods is prohibited, 
he said, the factory will necessarily be 
closed. 


The trustees, according to the secre- 
tary, are strongly opposed to permitting 
the the prisoners to be idle and regard | 
the statute on road work as a possible 
loophole. 





State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, Dec. 21. 

North Carolina prisoners themselves | 
would act to quell any mutiny that might | 
be started in the State penitentiary, 
according to a statement issued by the 
chairman of the prison board, W. D. 
LaRoque. 

“I am absolutely certain that such a 
mutiny as occurred in the New York} 
prison recently could not happen in 
North Carolina’s State prison,” Mr. 
aapoque said. 

“T feel that the morale of the pris- 
oners is such that if anything of that 
nature should be started, the prisoners 
themselves would take it in hand and 
prevent it. They know that we are 
doing everything possible for them and 
are giving them the best treatment pos- 
sible and the honor grad. and other 
prisoners of the better type would them- 
selves stop any trouble of that nature 
that might start.” 

Mr. LaRoque pointed to several things 
that are being done to make life for 
prisoners as little irksome as possible. 
He mentioned Governor Gardner’s order 
several months ago giving time off to 
those who worked on Sundays and a 
recent order giving 30 days off for each 
year of good record established by pris- | 
oners. These are in addition to the 
already established policies of giving 
time off for good behavior. 

rrepa”ations have been completed by 
which the West Construction Company 
@ill use convicts on the sand asphalt 
paving contract awarded it for 13.27 
miles in Onslow County, between Rich- 
lands and Jacksonville. The work will 
not start until early next Spring and 
only 25 convicts will be used at first, 
to be increased later, Mr. LaRoque said. 


| 








State of Maine: 
August, Dec. 21. 

Consolidation of the management of 
the State prison, the reformatory for 
men, and the reformatory for women 
offers the proper solution of Maine’s 
penology problem, according to a state- 
ment issued by Governor William Tudor 
Gardner. The statement follows fn full 
text: 

The newspaper reports of the sugges- 
tions by the National Society of Pena! 
Information call attention to some of the 
problems that have been giving us con- 


| 






| will 


The Massachusetts department of 
public works is empowered by law, and 
has been for a number of years, to make 
roadside improvements, the work includ- 
ing such planting, replacements, and 
care as may be necessary. hen 
State highway is laid out, it is generally 


made sufficiently wide to provide an | 


area on each side of the traveled part 
for roadside improvement. No _ tree, 
shrub, or plant within such a highway 
may be cut, removed, or new ones added 
without a permit from the highway de- 
partment. The department of public 
works maintains a State nursery at Pal- 


mer, where all planting orders are filled. 


Connecticut has a landscape division 
which is operating throughout the whole 
State. It maintains all trees on State 
highways. It expects to spend in the 
rext few years some $500,000 in land- 


scaping cuts, bridge sites, and abandoned 


sections of rights of ways. F 

California has some 685 miles of high- 
ways along which trees have been 
planted. Also the State has made a sur- 
vey of areas adjacent to the roadways 
which can be beautified by planting trees 
and vines. The survey also included the 
treatment of natural growth to preserve 
and emphasize its beauty. In each of 
California’s 10 highway districts, 
stretches about half a mile long are be- 
ing treated as model sections. 


Many Shade Trees 


Planted in Delaware 

Delaware for a number of years has 
been planting shade trees along the high- 
ways where the rights of ways were wide 
enough, and an effort has been made to 
keep the roadsides free from litter and 
to have them mown frequently in the 
summer season. 

In Illinois, in designing the highways 
the State Department of Public Works 
aims to preserve the natural beauty and 
to present a pleasing alignment. Civic 
organizations have taken up roadside 
planting and the department has found 
it necessary to issue rules to regulate 
such planting. 

In Georgia the State highway board is 
endeavoring to make right-of-ways 100 
feet wide, and plans to clear and grub 
the full width and plant trees and grass 
the slopes. 

The State highway department of Mis- 
souri recently inaugurated a plan for 
beautifying the highways. It employed 
a landscape architect and offered his con- 
sulting services and advice free to any 


| interested community, civic club, or pa- 


triotic organization. Many towns be- 
came interested and held meetings at 
which civic and patriotic clubs assumed 
responsibility for beautifying some of the 
highways. The county school superin- 
tendents of Missouri are attempting to 
interest the people of rural districts in 
landscaping school yards. 

In Wisconsin the State highway de- 
partment is planning to plant trees along 
new projects where old trees have been 
destroyed, the expense to be met with 
construction funds. It is hoped that by 
starting in this small way the legislature 


handle this kind of work. 


In Kentucky, the State highway de- | 


partment has conferred with the State 


forester and with horticultural societies | 


with a view to obtaining trees and shrubs 
to be planted and cared for by the high- 
way department. 

In the semiarid regions of the South- 


west, trees and shrubs can be planted | 


only in the irrigated valleys and then 
7 
cern with reference to our Maine penal 
institutions. 

The number of inmates at the State 
prison averages a little over 200. Of 
these about 90 are engaged in making 
play suits, under the supervision of a 
private company which reimburses the 
State for the labor. Those prisoners who 
perform their work well may receive 
from the company a bonus amounting to 
50 or 75 cents a week. Ordinary prison 
activities give employment to additional 
prisoners, and while we have some shop 
equipment, the harness shop is the only 
activity employing many men. It has 
been difficult to develop a proper market 
tor the harnesses, 

I was very much disappointed in the 
failure of the legislature last Winter to 
pass the bill consolidating the manage- 
ment of the State prison, the reformatory 
for men and the reformatory for women. 
Substantially the same measure had been 
advanced by a member of the council in 
the previous administration, but failed of 
passage in 1927. 

In 1929 the passage of the bill was 
urged by the members of my council and 
was recommended by the board of prison 
commissioners. Had the legislature con- 
sidered the matter favorably I believe 
the proper solution of our penology prob- 
lem would have been simplified. 
in hopes that some measure of a similar 
effect may receive passage at the next 
legislature, 





“tablish a separate department to | 


I am} 


only to a limited extent. Beautification 
of roadsides in these sections consists in 
keeping them free from litter. 

In the Dakotas and neighboring States, 
| where ‘snowfall is heavy, all that can be 
| done toward beautification is to encour- 
age the cutting of weeds and bushes and 
}a general cleaning up of the property 
along the highways. To plant trees or 


cause obstruction of the roads in winter 
by drifted snow. 

Im several States women’s clubs, civic, 
and patriotic organizations have agreed 
to furnish trees and shrubs for planting 
if the State highway department will 
plant and take care of them. In some 
| of these States the departments have got 
permission from landowners to plant 
| trees on property adjacent to the roads. 


'Ammunition Is Ordered 
For National Matches 





An order for 552,000 rounds of special 
| ammunition for use of National Guard 
teams in national marksmanship matches 
in 1930 has been placed with the Ord- 
nance Department by the Chief of the 
| Militia Bureau, the War Department an- 
nounced Dec. 21 in a statement which 
follows in full text: 

The Chief of the Militia Bureau, Maj. 
Gen. William G. Everson, has placed an 
order with the Chief of Ordnance, Maj. 
| Gen. Clarence C. Williams, for 552,000 
|rounds of special ammunition for the 
| National Guard teams in the national 
| matches in 1930. In addition to this the 
| State of Massachusetts has ordered 24,- 

000 rounds of this ammunition for the 
use of its team and candidates. 





| Navy Orders 


Lt. Earl LeRoy Sackett, det. command 
| U. S. S. S-37; to U. S. S. Beaver. 

Lt. Frank A. Saunders, det. U. S. S. 
| Beaver; to command U. S. S. S-37. 
| Lt. (jg) Lennox H. Stuart, det. U. S. S. 
| Wyoming about Dec. 27; to resignation ac- 
| cepted, effective Feb. 3. 
| Lt. Geggge W Wilson (M C.), det. re¢. 
| ship San Francisco; to Navy Air Sta., Lake- 
| hurst, N. J. 
| Comdr. William L. Darnall (D. C.), det. 
| U. S. S. Lexington about Dec. 31; to Nav. 
Hosp., San Diego, Calif. 

Mach. John Sogorka, ors. Dec. 3 revoked; 
to continue present duties on board the U. 
S. S. Saratoga. 


Marine Corps Orders 


| Capt. Lewis B. Reagan, det. 2d Brigade, 

Nicaragua, to MB, Quantico, Va., via the 
|U. S. S. Sapelo, scheduled to sail from Co- 
| rinto on or about Dec. 23. 
| 1st Lt. Ralph E. Forsyth, det. Field, Ar- 
| tillery School, Ft. Sill, Okla., to MB, Quan- 
|tico, Va. e 
lst Lt. George W. McHenry, det. 2d Bri- 
gade, Nicaragua, to MCB, NOB, San Diego, 
Calif., via first available Government con- 
veyance. 

Maj. David S. Barry Jr., assigned addi- 
tional duty as officer in charge, recruiting 
district of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Capt. John F. Talbot, on Dec. 26, det. 
MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif., to recruiting 
district of Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo. 

The following named officers assigned duty 
at MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif.: Capt. John 
Kaluf, Capt. Leslie G. Wyat, 1st. Lt. Harry 
E. Leland, 1st Lt. Robert S. Pendleton. 

Ist Lt. Benjamin W. Atkinson, det. MCB, 
NOB, San Diego, Calif., to MB, NOB, Pearl 
Harbor, T. H., via the USAT Chateau 
Thierry, scheduled to sail from San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., on or about Jan. 11. 

ist Lt. John C. McQueen, on reporting of 
relief det. headquarters recruiting district of 
Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo., to MB, NYd, 


New York, N. Y. 

2d Lt. Charles Popp, det. MB, NYd, Mare 
Island, Calif., to MB, NOB, Pearl Harbor, 
T. H., via the USAT Chateau Thierry, sched- 
uled to sail from San Francisco, Calif., on 
or about Jan. 11. 

The following officers have been promoted 
to the grades indicated: Col, James T. But- 
trick, Lt. Col. Frederick A. Gardener, Lt. 
Col. Tom D. Barber, Cant. William J. Liv- 
ingston, Capt. Carl F. Merz, ist Lts. Wil- 
liam W. Conway, Arthur G. Bliesener, Ger- 
old H. Steenberg, George H. Bellinger Jr., 
Chf. Pay Clk. Gouveneur H. Parrish. 

Maj. Leon W. Hoyt, det. Nicaraguan Na- 
tional Guard detchment to headquarters, Ma- 
rine Corps, Washington, D. C. 

Capt. Willett Elmore, det. MCB, NOB, 
San Diego, Calif., to Nicaraguan National 
Guard detachment via the S. S. Colombia, 
sailing from Los Angeles, Calif., on or about 
Jan. 6. 

Capt. George C. Hamner, det. MB, Quan- 
tico, Va., to MB, NSB, Coco Solo, Canal 
Zone, via Army transport scheduled to sail 
from New York, N. Y., on or about Dec. 27. 

Capt. William J. Livingston, detailed as an 
Assistant Paymaster. 

1st Lt. Frederick S. Chappelle, det. head- 
quarters, Marine Corps, Washington, D, C., 
to MB, Washington, D. C 








Army Orders 


Maj. Joseph C. Mehaffey, Eng., from as- 
signment with Arlington Memorial Bridge 
| Commission, Washington, D. C., to Panama 
Canal Department. 

Maj. Douglas H. Gillette, Eng., from 
Alaska board of road commissioners, to 
duty with Arlington Memorial Bridge Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. 

Maj. John E. Mort, F. A., from instructor 
Florida National Guard, Tampa, to Philip- 
pine Department. 

Mstr. Sgt. Daniel McElin to be retired at 
Washington, D. C., and sent to his home. 

Wrnt. Offr. William H. Blalock retired at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., after more than 30 years’ 
service, and will proceed to his home. 

Chapl. Thomas E. Swan, after foreign 
service, assigned Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., in- 
stead of Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

The following second lieutenants are 
transferred to the Air Corps and will re- 
main on their present duties: Alfred R. 
Maxwell, C. A. C.; Frank L. Skeldon, Inf. 

Wrnt. Offr. Richard W. Hettinger, to re- 
port for examination by retiring board, 
Presidio, San Francisco, Calif. 

1st Lt. Thomas A. Roberts Jr., F. A., from 
Fort Myer, Va., to Fort Riley, Kans. 

2d Lt. Norris S. Longaker Jr., A. C. (Inf.), 
relieved from Air Corps detail, assigned In- 
fantry, Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

2d Lt. Charles B. McClelland Jr., A. C. 
(Cav.), relieved from Air Corps detail at 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex., assigned Cavalry, 
Fort Clark, Tex. 

2d Lt. William L. Nave, A. C. (Inf.), re- 
lieved from Air Corps detail, assigned In- 
fantry, Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

1st Lt. Floyd T. Gillespie, S. C., from 
Fort Monmouth, N. J., to Hawaiian Depart- 
ment, 

Staff Sgt. Paul Nixon, appointed second 
lieutenant Medical Administrative Corps, 
assigned El Paso, Tex. 
| Wrnt. Offr. Elijah H. Goodwin, Fort Riley, 
| Kens., three months’ leave of absence. 
Wrnt. Offr. James J. Byrne, from Fort 
| George Wright, Wash., to home to await 
| retirement. 


Maj. Shuey E. Wolfe, C. A. C., from Fort 





vines within the right-of-way would | 





Broadcast, Ship-to-shore, 
Aircraft and Experimen- 
tal Permits Are Included 
In List of Decisions 





Decisions of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission on numerous pending applica- 
tions, involving broadcasting aircraft, 
| ship-to-shore and_experimental licenses, 
were announced Dec. 21. 

In the aeronautical field, the Com- 
mission granted 37 licenses for plane-to- 
ground communication to the Boeing Air 
Transport, Inc. The Transcontinental 
Air Transport was authorized to use ad- 
ditional frequencies for seven ground 
stations in the West. The Pacific Air 
Transport, Inc., was allocated eight li- 
censes and the Curtiss-Wright Flying 
Service five airplane licenses for plane- 
to-ground contact. 

Ship licenses for ship-to-shore commu- 
nications were awarded 35 vessels upon 
whith service is maintained by the Radio- 
marine Corporation of America. Nine 
such licenses were granted vessels of the 
United States Shipping Board, and four 
to the Mackay Radio Telegraph Co. 

Seven applications were denied, and a 
score of others were designated for hear- 
ing. The Commission’s decisions, other 
than those enumerated representing avia- 
tion and ship-to-shore grants, follow: 

In the following case: Tampa Publishing 
Co., Tampa, Fla., WDAE, the Commission 
reconsidered its action of Oct. 23, 1929, 
above set forth, and upon reconsideration 
found that public interest, convenience, and 
necessity would be served by the modifica- 
tion of the Commission’s order entered in 








said case Oct. 23, 1929, by a change in the 
frequency assignment of said station from 
1,240 ke. to 1,220 ke. The Commission, 
therefore, directed that an order be entered 
reciting said findings, and ordering (1) that 
the order entered in said case-Oct. 23, 1929, 
be modified accordingly, and (2) that a 
modification of license be issued to said sta- 
tion accordingly. 

The Commission granted the following 
applications: 

The Golden Gate Broadcasting Co., San 
Francisco, Calif.. KGGC. To install auto- 
matic frequency control. 

Charlestén Radio Broadcasting Co. (Wal- 
ter Fredericks, manager and agent), near 
Charleston, W. Va., WOBU. To install au- 
tomatic frequency control. 

J. M. Heaton, Las Vegas, Nev., KGIX. 
Modification of construction permit to move 
studio and transmitter from 194 S. 4th St., 
Las Vegas, Nev., to State and Oak Sts., Las 
Vegas, Nev., and extend completion date to 
Jan. 31, 1930. 

Tennessee Publishing Company, near 
Nashville, Tenn., WTNT. Modification of 
license to move main studio from Lebanon 
Road, near Nashville, to Rooms 202, 203, 
Lea Bldg., Nashville. 

Howitt-Wood Radio Co., Inc., near Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., WNBF. Construction per- 
mit to change equipment and increase power 
from 50 to 100 w. 

Charles W. McCollum, McGehee, Ark., 
KEGHG. Construction permit to move trans- 
mitter and studio from American Legion hut, 
McGehee, Ark., to Cook Building, McGehee, 
Ark., and to add to equipment. 

Winston-Salem Journal Company, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., WSJS. Modifieation of 
construction permit. That completion date 
of construction permit be extended from 
Nov. 10, 1929, to Jan. 10, 1930. 

Pacific Development Co., Inc. KECA. 
Construction permit to move studio and 
transmitter from 1315 Commercial Exchange 
Building, 415 West Eighth Street, Los An- 
geles, Calif., to 1000 South Hope Street, Los 
Angeles, Calif., and 1709 West Eighth Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif., respectively. Install new 
equipment. 

Michigan Broadcasting Company, Detroit, 
Mich., WMBC. License to cover C. P. 1420 
ke., 250 w., local sunset, and 100 w. night. 
Unlimited time. 


Wayne-M. Nelson, Greensboro, N. C., 
WNRC. Modification of license to change 
power from 250 w. to 500 w. 

Wayne M. Nelson, Greensboro, N. C., 


WNRC, 
trol. 

The radio station KFH Company, Wichita, 
Kans., KFH. Construction permit to in- 
crease power from 500 w. to 1 kw. 

Radio station KFH Company, Wichita, 
Kans., KFH. License to cover construction 
permit. Increase in power from 500 w. 
to 1 kw. 

Nielsen Radio Supply Co., Phoenix, Ariz., 
KOY. Consent to voluntary assignment of 
license to Nielsen Radio & Sporting Goods 
Company. 

Curtiss Wright Flying Service, Airplane 
No. NC-107-H, new. License. To communi- 
cate in accordance with the aviation plan 
of Sept. 9, 1929, as amended, on frequen- 
cies: 3,106 ke., national calling;: 333 ke., 
international air calling; 500 ke., maritime 
calling; 375 ke., radiocompass; 41-4 ke., 
working. 20 w. power. 

Press Wireless, Inc., Newton, Mass. (Up- 
per Newton Falls—adjacent to Rockland 
Place), WJK. Modification of construction 
permit. To change location of transmitter 
from Upper Newton Falls, Newton, Mass., 
to Needham, Greendale and Birds Avenue, 
Middlesex County, Mass. (latitude 42 de- 
grees, 16 feet, 40 inches; longitude 71 de- 
grees, 13 feet, 45 inches), and to change fre- 
quency from 7,355 ke, to 7,835 ke., present 
frequency 15,760 ke. to remain unchanged. 

Detroit Fire Department, Detroit, Mich., 
WKDT. Modification of construction per- 
mit. Extension of completion date of con- 
struction permit to Jan. 1, 1930. 

City of Louisville, Louisville, Ky., new. 
Construction permit, 2,416 kc. with maxi- 
mum power of 500 w. 

City of New York, Dept. of Plant and 
Structures, New York, N. Y., WKDX. Li- 
cense to cover construction permit. Private 


To install automatic frequency con- 





coastal license for communication with 
steamer “Macon”; 1,684 ke., power 200 w. 

Pasadena Police Department, Pasadena, 
Calif., KGJX. Modification of construction 
permit. Extersion of completion date of 
construction permit from Dec. 4, 1929, to 
Mar. 4, 1930. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co., ship 
“Leviathan,” WSBN. Modification of license. 
Additional frequencies of 13,270 and 17,520 
kes. subject to recall, however, if interference 
results to stations operating on adjacent 
frequencies. 

American ‘1:elephone & Telegraph Co., 
Deal, N. J.. WOO. Modification of license. 
Additional frequencies of 12,915 and 17,310 
kes. subject to recall, however, if interfer- 
ence results to stations operating on ad- 
jacent frequencies. 

The Chicago Daily News, Inc., Addison, 
Ill., W9XAP. Modification of construction 

ermit. To change power from 5 kw. to 1 

w., change location of transmitter from Ad- 
dison, Ill., to 400 West Madison Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Extension of completion date of 
construction permit. Application granted 
subject to the condition that station shall 
be moved in case interference to near-by 
stations results from its operation. 

Radiomarine Corp. of America, Tuckerton, 
N. J., WSC. Modification of license. Grant- 
ing authority to operate on 111 ke., 125 ke., 
and 137 ke., upon the condition that station 
located at East Morches, N. Y., be decommis- 
sioned. 

RCA Communications, Inc., San Juan, P. 


er 
Monroe, Va., to University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ist Lt. Percy C Wright, A. C. Res., ac- 
tive duty Marshall Field, Fort Riley, Kans., 
Jan. 3 to June 30. ‘ 

Maj. Robert H. Duenner, M. C., from Chi- 
cago to Washington, D. C, 
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On Markets for Rubber Goods 





Trade Statistics Compiled and Made Available to Indus- 
try in Pamphlets and Periodical Reports 





Topic 1—Industry: Rubber Products 





In this series of articles present- 
ing a topical survey of the Govern- 
ment are shown the practical con- 
tacts between divisions and Bureaus 
irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organizations. The pres- 
ent series deals with Industry. 


By Everett G. Holt, 


Chief, Rubber Division, 
Department of Commerce. 


HE first step in the organization 

of service to exporters by the Rub- 

ber Division of the Department of 
Commerce was to assure their receiv- 
ing prompt and accurate export sta- 
tistics. Domestic export and import 
figures on an amply divided range 
covering 32 separate classes of rub- 
ber products are now disseminated 
promptly to subscribers; monthly tire 
exports to foreign countries are re- 
ported to exporters within three days 
after the customs districts furnish the 
statistics to Washington; statistics on 
monthly exports of other rubber prod- 
ucts within a few days thereafter. 


These statistics are constantly used 
by exporters to determine whether 
their shipments are in line with total 
American exports of a given com- 
modity to a given market. The ex- 
ports of important commodities from 
foreign manufacturing countries are 
likewise reported regularly to Ameri- 
can exporters by the Division. 

* * * 


Specific inquiries from the trade re- 
garding foreign markets for rubber 
products are answered promptly from 
information available_in Washington, 
or are referred to the foreign offices 
of the Bureau for investigation. 


The volume of such inquiries has 
been reduced materially by placing in 
the hands of exporters complete man- 
uals covering foreign trade in the 
major groups of commodities, such as 
(a) tires and inner tubes, (b) foot- 
wear, soles and heels, (c) mechanical 
rubber goods, and (d) rubber sundries 
and specialties. In addition, current 
information regarding foreign mar- 
kets is~- distributed through special 


circulars. 
THE preparation and publication of 

a loose-leaf, Tariff Manual in con- 
junction with the Division of Foreign 
Tariffs, containing explanatory notes 
and exact rates of duties applying to 
rubber products when imported into 
every country of the world was a note- 
worthy accomplishment, 


* * * 


This comprehensive manual in loose- 
leaf form is in the hands of nearly all 
important exporters and is kept cur- 
rent by constant revision, thus assist- 
ing exporters to figure closely the 
landed costs for their commodities in 
foreign countries. 

*- * * 

Another foreign trade promotion 
activity deserving mention is the com- 
pilation in conjunction with the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division of lists 
of prospective importers and dealers 
in American rubber products in for- 


The third article under the subtopic 


the issue of Dec. 24, and is contributed by P. L. Wormeley, chief of the rubber 
section, Bureau of Standards. 


eign countries; these lists have been 
distributed to exporters. 


The success of the — trade pro- 
motion work is evidenced by a constant 
annual growth of United States: ex- 
ports of rubber products from $33,- 
731,743 in 1921 (when the Division was 
organized) to $73,380,480 in 1928, 
these figures including shipments to 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico. 


I * * * 


T IS THE purpose of the Rubber 
: Division in compiling and distribut- 
ing information regarding doméstic 
commerce to supplement but not dupli- 
cate work of existing trade organiza- 
tions, and the Domestic Commerce 


Division has general jurisdiction over 
all such activities. 


The most important domestic com- 
merce activity of the Rubber Division 
has been to provide the trade with 
figures showing stocks of automobile 
tires in the hands of retailers at semi- 
annual intervals, as of Apr. 1 and 
Oct. 1. 

**-_ * * 

This service was instituted in 1924, 
and the statistics gathered, when taken 
in conjunction with other trade statis- 
tics, make possible the determination 
of the trend of sales by tire dealers 
to consumers, Future tire production 
schedules and crude-rubber require- 
ments are thus transferred from a 
basis of uncertainty to that of scien- 
tific calculation, while at the same 
time, much information of assistance 
to tire dealers has been gathered, an- 
alyzed, and published. 


A similar initial survey of dealers’ 
stocks of. waterproof rubber footwear 
has recently been completed; this will 
be made annually hereafter. 


*~ * * 
GPECIAL surveys of reclaimed rub- 
ber production and consumption in 
the United States were made for 1925 
and 1926 to determine the increase in 
use of this compounding ingredient 
during the Restriction period. 


Official surveys of consumption of 
both crude rubber and reclaimed rub- 
ber were made for 1927 and 1928, and 
will be continued each year to estab- 
lish the completeness of current trade 
association statistics. The general 
acceptance of the official calculations 
in these instances is an example of 
the confidence of the trade in the 
activities of the Division. 

* * * 


Articles prepared by the Division 
are widely quoted in the rubber trade 
press both in this country and abroad, 
and have in several instances contrib- 
uted to improvement of official trade 
statistics of foreign countries. 


The Division cooperates with  offi- 
cials of the Bureau of the Census in 
preparing schedules for the rubber 
industry manufacturing census, which 
is now made biennially, and also fur- 
nishes much statistical data on rubber, 
published in the Survey of Current 
Business, and in domestic trade peri- 
odicals, in addition to contributing 
regularly to Commerce Reports, The 
Commerce Yearbook, and other official 
Bureau publications. 


“Rubber Products” will be printed in 











Two New Labor Disputes 
Submitted for Settlement 





Two new labor disputes were submit- 
ted to the Department of Labor for set- 
tlement during the week ended Dec. 21, 
according to Hugh L. Kerwin, director 
of the conciliation service. No cases 
were adjusted during the week, and at 
its close there were 40 strikes and 18 
controversies that had not reached the 
strike stage awaiting settlement by the 
Department. 


One of the new cases reported was a 
threatened strike of 20 metal polishers 
of the Bromly Plating Company, De- 
troit, Mich. The dispute was caused by 
a cut in wages of 25 cents per. hour. 

The other case pending is a contro- 
versy involving an unreported number 
of weavers of the Sadonia Mills, Mystic, 
Conn., and working conditions were re- 
sponsible for it. 
—————————— Sy 
R., WJT-WGZ. License (renewal), 4276 
and 9480 kes., 80 kw. Unlimited time. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. (de- 
partment of development and_ research). 
Portable in Sussex, Morris, Essex, and Som- 
erset counties, N. J.. new. Construction per- 
mit, 6,640 to 7,330 ke., 8,570 to 10,400, 
11,550 to 12,890, 13,720 to 15,250, 17,280 to 
19,530, and 20,000 to 22,070 ke. 10 w. maximum 
power. Station is authorized to transmit 
at such hours and under such conditions as 
will cause no interference with the opera- 
tion of other zadio stations. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
(department of development and research), 
portable, in Sussex, Morris, Essex and Som- 
erset counties, N. J., new. License to cover 
construction permit, 6,640-7,330 ke.; 8,570- 


10,400; 11,550-12,890; 17,280-19,530; 13,720- 
15,250; 20,000-22,070 ke. 10 w. maximum 
power. Station authorized to transmit at 


such hours and under such conditions as 
will cause no interference with the opera- 
tion of other radio stations. 

New York, Rio & Buenos Aires Lines, Inc., 
plane “Rio de Janeiro,” new. License. 3,106 
ke. hational calling, 500 ke. maritime call- 
ing, 375 radiocompass, 414 and 457 ke. 
working. Power 100 w. , 


N. Y., Rio & KBuenvus Aires Lines, Inc., 
plane “Buenos Aires,” new. License. 3,106 
ke. national calling, 500 ke. maritime call- 
ing, 375 ke. radio compass, 414 and 457 ke. 
working. Power 100 w. re. 

Rice Hotel, San Antonio, Tex., new. Con- 
struction permit. To move transmitter 
formerly operated as Station KGDR from 
Blue Bonnett Hotel, San Antonio, Tex., to 
Fiskville Road, Austin, Tex. Also to move 
studio from Blue Bonnett Hotel, San An- 
tonio, Tex., to Driscoll Hotel, Congress St. 
and 7th Avenue, Austin, Tex. 

Rice Hotel, Austin, Tex., new. Construc- 
tion permit. To move studio and transmit- 
ter formerly operated as Station KUT from 
Driscoll Hotel, Congress and 7th St., Austin, 
Tex., to Rice Hotel, Main and Texas Sts., 
Houston, Tex., and Deepwater Station, 
Houston, Tex., respectively. Station when 
licensed to share time with WTAW, 


b. 


Fifteen Nominations Sent 








To Senate for Confirmation 





President Hoover sent to the Senate 
on. Dec. 21 for confirmation 15 nomina- 
tions, including six new ones and nine 
that could not be received when first sub- 
mitted because of an éarly adjournment 
of the Senate. The list of new nomina- 
tions follows: 

To be United States district judge; Dis- 
trict of Porto Rico: Ira K. Wells, of Kansas. 
Reappointment. 

To be United States attorneys: Hoyt E. 
Ray, of Idaho, District of Idaho, reappoint- 
ment; Walter Harrison Fisher, of North 
Carolina, Eastern District of North Caro- 
lina, vice Tucker. 

To be United States marshals: Frank M. 
Breshears, of Idaho, District of Idaho, re- 
appointment; Don A. Preussner, of Iowa, 
Northern District of Iowa, vice Kloster; 
Brownlow Jackson, of North Carolina, West- 
ern District of North Carolina, reappoint- 
ment, 

The list of nominations whcih could not 
be received owing to an early adjourn- 
ment of the Senate and which were again 
sent to that body on Dec. 21 follows: 

Brigadier general to be major general, 
Regular Army: Ewing E. Booth, General 
Staff Corps. 

Colonel to be brigadier general: Robert 
McCleave, General Staff Corps. 

To be judge of municipal court of the 
District of Columbia: Mary O’Toole, of the 
District of Columbia. 

To be United States attorneys: Albert D. 
Walton, of Wyoming, District of Wyoming; 
Sawyer A. Smith, of Kentucky, Eastern Dis- 
trict of Kentucky. 

To be United States marshals: Hugh L. 
Patton, of Wyoming, District of Wyoming; 
Alfred J. Chretien, of New Hampshire, Dis- 


trict of New Hampshire. All reappoinf- 
ments. 
Foreign Service officer to be a consul 


general: Lester Maynard, of California. 

Foreign Service officer to be a secretary 
in the Diplomatic Service: Fayette J. Flexer, 
of Illinois. 





State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partments in the State given below, 
New York and New Jersey—New York-New 
Jersey Lighterage Matter, William A. 

Stevens, Attorney General, 1929. 
Ohio—Regulations, Instructions and Re- 

vised List of Pumps, Number LOA, Sup- 

plement to Number 10, Department of 

Agriculture, Columbus, 1929. 
Minnesota—Standards for Graded Elemen- 

tary and Secondary Schools, Department 

of Education, St, Paul, 1929. 
Minnesota—Financial Statement of the 
State Board of Education and State Aid 
to Public Schools, Bulletin No, 6, De- 
partment of Education, 1928, 
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New Books Received 
| ar 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Le Clair, Mme. Florence A. Le Clair on 
beauty culture; a practical study of the 
fundamental principles of beauty culture 
for students and practicing cosmeticians. 
oe 156 p., illus. Milwaukee, The 
author, 1929. 29-22380 

Luehr, Elmer. The new German republic; 
the Reich iti transition, by... P., 
illus. N. Y., Minton, Balch, 1929, 29-22813 

McFadden, Elizabeth Apthorp. Knights of 
the silver shield; a play in one act, by 
. .., adapted from the story of the same 
name by Raymond MacDonald Alden. 42 
p. N. Y., S. French, 1929. 29-22836 


McLaughlin, James Bede Benedict. Purga- 
tory; or, The church suffering, by the 
Reverend . . .; introduction by Rt. Rev. 
Patrick J. McCormick. (Treasury of the 
faith series: 32.) 87 p. N. Y., Macmillan, 


1929. 29-22403 
Maller, Julius Bernard. Cooperation and 
competition; an experimental study in 


motivation, by . .. (Teachers college, 
Columbia university. Contributions to 
education, no, 384. Published also as 
thesis (Ph. D.) Columbia university.) 176 
p. N. Y., Teachers college, Columbia 
univ., 1929. 29-22392 
Mitchell, Roy. Creative theatre, by . . .; 
with seventeen geometrical projections in 
wood-block by Jocelyn Taylor. 256 p., 

illus. N. Y., The John Day co., 1929. 
29-22834 


Morgan, Barton, ed. The nature and pur- & 
pose of education, by ...and J. A. Star- 
rak. 324 p. Ames, Ia., Printed by Col- 
legiate press, Iowa state college, 1929. 

29-22389 

Murphy, John P. The sacrament of baptism, 
by the Reverend . . ., introduction by 
Michael Williams. (Treasury of the faith 
series: 22.) 87 p. N. Y., Macmillan, 

9. 29-22402 

Norwood, Edwin P. The circus menagerie, 

by ... 230 p. N. Y., Doubleday, 1929. 


29-26792 
Nowlin, Clifford Hiram. The story teller 
and his pack, by... . 408 p. Springfield, 


Mass., Milton Bradley co., 1929. 
29-22390 


Olson, Willard C. The measurement of ner- 
vous habits in normal children, by ... 
(University of Minnesota. The institute 
of child welfare. Monograph series no. 8.) 

+97 p. Minneapolis, The Univ. of Minne- 
sota press, 1929. 29-22382 

Page, Kirby. Jesus or Christianity; a study 
in contrasts, by... 326 p. Y., Double- 
day, 1929. 29-22406 

Palache, John Garber. Marie Antoinette, 
the player queen, by ... plates. 322 p. 
London, Longmans, 1929. 29-22816 

Pawlowski, Jerome I. Poland and her peo- 
ple, by ... 211 p. Detroit, Printed by 
Barc brothers, 1929. 29-22408 

Puglisi Pico, Mario. Prayer, by... trans- 
lated by Bernard M. Allen. 296 p. N. Y, 
The Macmillan company, 1929. 

29-22399 


Peed, Mark White. The skyrocket; a three- 
act comedy, by . . . (French’s standard 
library edition). illus. 95 p. 
French, 1929. 

Reys, Arthur L. God and his attributes, by 
the Reverend . . . introduction by Rev. 
Fulton J, Sheen, (Treasury of the faith 
series: 3.) 86 p. N. Y., Macmillan, 1929. 


29-22401 
Rhodes, Frederick Leland. Beginnings of 
telephony, by .. .; 


with a foreword by 

Gen. John J. Carty. illus. 261 p. N. Y., 
Harper, 1929. 29-22388 
Richardson, Hilary Goode. Life and the 
Book, by ...4179 p. N. Y., Macmillan, 
1929. 29-22407 
Ropes, James Hardy. . .. The singular prob- 
lem of the Epistle to the Galatians, by 
(Harvard theological studies xiv.) 
Cambridge, Harvard univ. press, 
= 29-22820 
Salmon, Lucy Maynard. Why is history re- 
written? By... with an introduction by 
Edward P. Cheyney. 217 p. N. Y. Oxford 
univ. press, 1929. 29-22815 
Scheidemann, Philipp. The making of new 
Germany; the memoirs of ... translated 
by J. E. Michell. illus. 2 v. N. Y., Ap- 
pleton, 1929. 29-22415 
Schneider, Herbert Wallace. Making fas- 
cists, by ... and Shepard B. Clough. 
(Studies in the making of citizens). 211 
p. Chicago, Ill., The Univ. of Chicago 
@ress, 1929. 29-22410 
Sheehy, Maurice Stephen. Problems of 
student guidance, a study of administra- 
tive attitudes and current guidance prac- 
tices prevalent in American Catholic col- 
leges, by... (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Catholic 
university of America, 1929.) 265 p. Phil- 
adelphia, The Dolphin press, 1929, 29-22393 
Smith, Thomas Vernor. The philosophic 
way of life, by... 234 p. Chicago, The 
Univ. of Chicago press, 1929. 29-22405 
Strong, Anna Louise. Red star in Samark- 
and, by... 329 p., plates. N. Y., Coward- 
McCann, 1929. 29-22809 
Willoughby, Harold Rideout. Pagan re- 
generation; a study of mystery initiations 
in the Graeco-Roman world, by ..: 307 p. 
Chicago, The Univ. of Chicago press, 1929, 


29-22404 

Wilson, Edmund. Poets, farewell! By... 
78 p. N. Y., Scribner, 1929. 29-22828 
Wolfe, Humbert. Notes on English verse 
satire, by... (Hogarth lectures on lit- 
erature. 


no.10.) 158 p. N. Y., Harcourt, 
1929, 29-22829 


(y 


Government Books 
and Publications 





Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Monthly Weather Review—Supplement No. 
82. Weather Bureau, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Price, 10 cents, 

(Agr. 9-990) 

Arrangement Effected by Exchange of Notes 
between the United States and the Domin- 
ion of Canada—Executive Agreement Se- 
ries, No. 2. United States Department of 
State. Price, 5 cents. 29-27468 

Thermal Properties of Petroleum Products— 
Miscellaneous Publication of the Bureau 
of Standards No. 97. Bureau of Stand- 
ards, United States Department of Com- 
merce. Price, 15 cents. 29-27467 

Annual Report of the American Historical 


Association for the Year 1925. Price, 60 
cents, (4-18261) 
Monthly Labor Review—Vol. 29, No. 6, De- 


cember, 1929. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
United States Department of Labor. Sub- 
scription price, $1.50 per year. 15-26485 
The Corn Borer in Central Europe, A Re- 
view of Investigations from 1924 to 1927— 
Technical Bulletin No. 135, November, 
1929, United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Price, 20 cents. Agr. 29-1734 
Red-Squill Powders as Raticides—Technical 
Bulletin No. 134, November, 1929. United 
States Department of Agriculture. Price, 
10 cents. Agr. 29-1733 
Light List—Ohio, Tennessee, Kanawha. Mo- 
nongahela, and Allegheny Rivers—Four- 
teenth District, 1929. Price, 20 cents. 
4 (11-35362) 
Carriages and Sleds, Children’s. Toys, 
Games, and Playground Equipment, Sport- 
ing and Athletic Geods, not Including 
Firearms or Ammunition—Census of Man. 
ufactures: 1927. Bureau of the Census, 
United States Department of Commerce, 
Price, 5 cents. (2383-26493) 
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Agriculture 





Supply of Christmas 
Nuts Sufficient to 
Meet Heavy Demand 


Holiday Trade May Exceed 

' Last Year if Consumption 

Keeps Pace With Output 
And Imports 








Plenty of nuts for Christmas, of all 
kinds, grown in the United States and 
also brought in from China, Turkey and 
other countries, was forecast in an oral 
statement Dec. 21 at the foodstuffs divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce. 

If the consumption keeps up with the 
substantial increase in domestic produc- 
tion of walnuts and the larger imports 
of shelled and unshelled almonds and 
shelled filberts, the Christmas nut trade 
probably will equal, if not exceed, that 
of last year, it was stated. ’ 

The English walnut crop in California, 
which constitutes about 97 per cent of 
the total domestic output, was estimated 
to total 82,000,000 pounds Nov. 1, which 
is 64 per cent in excess of the 1928 pro- 
duction and more than 75 per cent above 
the 1920-24 average, it was stated. This 
figure is the highest on record for any 
year, with the exception of the record 
breaking crop in 1927. 

Walnut Consumption Gains 

The United States’ consumption of wal- 
nuts has increased almost 20 per cent in 
the last five years, as compared with 
the corresponding period from 1919 to 

941923, it was said. Annual consumption 
from 1924 to 1928 averaged 139,841,000 
pounds, or 1.20 pounds per capita, as 
against 116,731,000 pounds and 1.08 
pounds per capita during the five years 
ended 1923. 

The outstanding feature of the United 
States trade in English wainuts during 
the first ine months of the current year 
was the matked increases in imports 
from China, Turkey and Rumania, be- 
cause France and Spain were the prin- 
cipal exporting countries showing a de- 
crease, it was pointed out. 

Imports of shelled almonds during the 
first 10 months of this year were valued 
at $5,043,916, compared with $4,538,854 
for the same period last year. The value 
of imports of unshelled almonds also 
increased from $143.396 in 1928, to $731,- 
851. in the 10 months of this year. 
~ Shelled filberts to the value of $964,- 
434 were imported, but the value of 
imports of unshelled filberts declined 
from $1,098,379 in the initial 10 months 
of 1928, to $575,494 in the same period 
this year. Imports of walnuts were 
valued at $4,745.325, compared with $3,- 
787,333 last year. 

Other nuts, with the values given, im- 
ported into the United States during the 
first 10 months this year include the 
following: Brazil and cream, $2,930,795; 
peanuts, $1,430.906; pecans, $62,198; 
pignolia, $141,704; pistache, $387,804, and 
other nuts, $949,744. During the period 


Distribution to States of Federal Fund 


For National Forest Roads Is A pproved 





Department of Agriculture Announces Immediate Plans 
Are to Be Made for Expenditure of $4,500,000 Allotment 


construction can be undertaken in the 
next fiscal year, which begins July 1. 
The forest highway fund is appor- 





The Secretary of Agriculture, at 
M. Hyde, has approved the apportion- 


ment of $4,500,000 of Federal forest 
highway funds for construction of roads 
in and adjacent to national forests to be 
used during the coming fiscal year, it 
was announced by the Department of 
Agriculture on Dee. 21. 

An immediate start is to be made, ac- 
cording to the announcement, by the For- 
est Service, State highway commissions, 
and the Bureau of Public Roads, in lay- 
ing, plans for expenditure of the amounts 
apportioned to the various States and 
Territories for projects during the year 
commencing next July 1. 

The funds are allocated so that 50 per 
cent of the authorized amount is appor- 
tioned. according to the percentage of 
national forest area in any State to the 
total national forest area in all States, 
and the rest according to the percentage 


in all national forests. 
The largest amount, $676,451, accord- 


California; the second highest, $631,987, 
to Oregon; third, $490,985, to Idaho; and 
fourth, $459,384, to Alaska. 


nois; the next smallest, $532, for Porto 
Rico; next, $1,364, for Maine, and fourth 
smallest, $1,508, for South Carolina. 

The Department’s announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 


Federal forest highway funds as author- 
ized by Congress for the construction 
of forest roads in and adjacent to the 
national forests in the fiscal year 1931 


culture Hyde. 


Apportioned According 
To Forest Area 


Representatives of the United States 
Forest Service, State highway commis- 
sions, and United States Bureau of Pub- 


plans for expending the amounts appor- 


tories upon road projects upon which 


Introduced 


Title 7—Agriculture 


H. J. Res. 183. Mr. Hammer, N. C. Mak- 
ing applicable for the year 1930 the provi- 
sions of the act of Congress for relief of 
farmers in certain southern States; Agri- 
culture, 

H. R. 7927. Mr. Green, Fla. Authorizing 
the Secretary of Agriculture to establish 





peanuts were exported from the United 
States to the value of $360,844. 

The percentage of consumption of each 
variety of nuts in the United States dur- 
ing the four-year period from 1925 to 
1928, was as follows: Peanuts, 65.7; wal- 
nuts, 11.8; almonds, 6.5; desiccated coco- 
nut, 6.3; pecans, 3.3; Brazil or cream 


and maintain a naval stores experiment and 
demonstration station in the Osceola Na- 
tional Forest in Florida; Agriculture. 


Title 10—Army 


H. R. 7930. Mrs. Kahn, Calif. Granting 
travel pay and other allowances to certain 
soldiers of the Spanish-American War and 
the Philippine Insurrection who were dis- 


nuts, 2.3; filberts, 1.9; chestnuts, 1.7, and| charged in the Philippines; Military Af- 


other nuts, 0.5. 

In 1928, the consumption of peanuts 
was 809,060,000 pounds; walnuts, 116,- 
116,000; pecans, 42,521,000; Brazils, 24,- 
704,000; filberts, 25,164,000; chestnuts, 


20,283,000; pignolia, 596,000, and pista- 
che, 1,641,000. ; , 






Nominations 
To Fill 


Postmasterships 


President Hoover sent to the Senate 
for confirmation Dec. 21 a list of nomi- 
nations of postmasters as follows: 

Arkansas.—Fayetteville, Mare A. Stice; 
Gould, George H. Joslyn Jr. 

California.—Gardena, Robert Robertson; 
Lakeside, William R. Darling; Lemongrove, 
Anthony F. Sonka; Paso Robles, Hamilton 
G. Merrill; San Quentin, William Kinney. 

Connecticut.—Greenwich, Joseph Brush; 
Sterling, Benjamin D, Parkhurst; Wauregan, 
Gertrude W. Tracy. 

Hawaii.—Koloa, John E. Cocket. 

Illinois—Loda, Clyde E. Clester; Lyons, 
Lela Killips; Oglesby, Edward Johnson; 
Simpson, William C. Kelley. 

Indiana.—Fountain City, Harold H,. Brink- 
ley; Monticello, George W. Gilbert. 

Iowa.—Lytton, Charles F. Brobeil. 

Kansas.—Lost Springs, Harry Shaner; 
Turon, Cora L. McMurry. 

Kentucky.—Cadiz, Howard R. Thomas; 
Louisville, Aubrey Cossar. 

Louisiana.—Bogalusa, Lee O. Taylor; 
Denham Springs, Ernest B. Miller; Patter- 
son, Sylvester J. Folse; Plain Dealing, Ada 
K. Allums. 

Maine.—Bryant Pond, Fred M. Cole; East 
Millinocket, Wesley A. Stratton. 

Massachusetts.—North Wilbraham, James 
B. Logan, 

Minnesota.— Bayport, Cora 0. Smith; Bird 
Island, Ross Knutson; Brownton, Anna E. 
Baker; Kasota, Erna H, Benjamin; Lafay- 
ette, Anton Malmberg; Nicollet, Louis E. 


Olson; Shafer, Everett R. Vitalis; Silver 
Lake, James E, Ziska; Winthrop, Ole S. 
Lofthus. 

Mississippii—Ashland, William M. Fer- 


rell; Pascagoula, Thomas R. Swartwout, 

Missouri.—Branson, Bethel W. Eiserman; 
Gilliam, Lola L. Odell. 

Nebraska.—MecCook, Harry H. Woolard. 

New Jersey.—Woodbury Heights, Dela- 
ware D. Marvell. 

New York.—Eaton, Alvin J. White; Ellen- 
burg Depot, George M. McKinney; Hannibal, 
Bernie R. Bothwell; Kiamesha, Albert D. 
Bailey; Monsey, Alexander Anygal; Nyack, 
James Kilby; Spring Valley, Norman L. 
Bedle; Thousand Island Park, May 
Cupernall; Wurtsboro, Harry Nérthrup. 

North Dakota.—Minto, Charles P, Thom- 
son; Zeeland, Henry Walz. 

Ohio.—F airfield, Nellie Snediker; Liberty 
Center, Guy E. Matthews. 

Oregon.—Halfway, Edwin F. Muncey; 
Huntington, Victor B, Greenslade, 

Pennsylvania.—Bushkill, Harry H. Pot- 
ter; Dawson, Katherine M. Dom; Foxburg, 
Caspar A. Miller; Hickory, Riddile S. Ran- 
kin; Lackawaxen, Louise S. Cortright; 
Marion Center, James C. Bovard; Rochester 
Mills, Richard M. Dodson; Rossiter, Mary 
B. Daugherty; Saint Petersburg, John A. 
Bissell; Sykesville, Samuel B. Long; 
Wyalusing, Charles W, Newman; Wysox, 
Clara 8S, Lewis, 

South Carolina.—Donalds, Paul M. Davis; 
Fairfax, John B. O’Neal; Inman, Jesse B. 
Bird; Pacelot, Elijah Lee; Taylors, William 
C. Stepp. 

South Dakota.—Gary, Robert H. Benner; 


Whitewood, Ida V. Uhlig. , 
T. .8.—Ben Wheeler, Leslie L. Cates; 
Cumby, Herbert L. Barker; Glen Rose, 


Keziah Shields; Harwood, Clemons E, Lit- 
tlefield; San Diego, Edmund R. Gallagher; 
Sulphur Springs, William P. Harris; Walnut 
Springs, Kit C. Stinebaugh. 
Virginia.—Bristol, Fred D. Millard. 
Washington.—Pateros, I, Wells Littlejohn. 


fairs. 

H. R. 7929. Mr. Kahn. Providing retire- 
ment for persons who hold licenses 
navigators or engineers who have reached 
the age of 64 years and who haye served 
25 years or more in the Army Transport 
Service; Military Affairs. 


Title 23—Highways 

H. R. 7923. Mr. Colton, Utah. 
vide $12,500,000 annually for construction 
of forest roads and trains for the fiscal 
years 1931, 1932 and 1933; Roads. 


Title 25—Indians 

H. J. Res. 182. Mr. Johnson, Wash. Au- 
thorizing an extension of time within which 
suits may be instituted under the act au- 
thorizing certain Indian tribes residing in 
Washington to submit to the court of claims 
certain claims; Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 7928, Mr. Johnson, Wash. Permit- 
ting certain Indian tribes in Washington 
to file claims with the court of claims; 
Indian Affairs. 





Title 28—Judicial Code and 


Judiciary 

H. R. 7926. Mr. Graham, Pa. To provide 
for terms of the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of Pennsyl- 
vania to be held at Easton, Pa.; Judiciary. 

S. 2816. Mr. Capper. To amend section 
1125, chapter 31 of the District of Columbia 
Code; relative to appointment of guardians 
for veterans, supervision of veterans’ es- 
tates and committing of veterans to hos- 
pitals; District of Columbia. 


Title 29—Labor 

S. 2819. Mr. Schall. To create a bureau 
of welfare of the blind in the Department 
of Labor, to provide for the issuing of 
licenses to blind persons to operate stands 
in Federal Buildings; Education and Labor. 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 


gable Waters 
H. Con. Res. 16. Mr. Cochran, Mo. Pro- 
viding for the investigation of toll bridges 
on the public highways and of - ferries; 
Rules, 


Title 34—Navy 


H. R. 7933. Mr. Britten, Ill. To provide 
for an assistant chief of naval operations; 
Naval Affairs, 

H. R. 7934. Mr. Britten, Ill, For con- 
servation, care, custody, protection, and op- 
eration of the naval petroleum and oil-shale 
reserves; Naval Affairs. 


Title 36—Patriotic Societies 


and Observances 


H. J. Res. 180. Mr. Cable, Ohio. 
an historical museum and monument on the 


A.| site of Fort Greene Ville, Greenville, Ohio; 


Library. 

H. R. 7924, Mr. Davis, Tenn. For the 
erection of tablets or markers and the com- 
memoration of Camp Blount and the Old 
Stone Bridge, Tenn.; Library. 

S. 2814. Mr. Gillett. To authorize the 
erection of a suitable statue of Maj. Gen. 
George W. Goethals within the Canal Zone; 
Library. 


Title 38 — Pensions, Bonuses, 


and Veterans’ Relief 


H. R. 7932. Mr. Robsion, Ky. Granting 
pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of 
the World War, to certain widows, minor 
children, and helpless children of such sol- 
diers and sailors; Pensions, 

H. R. 7931. Mr. Robsion, Ky. Providing 
La 

West Virginia——Hollidays Cove, John A. 
Ferguson; Smithfield, Ray Merrifield. 

Wisconsin.—-Centuria, Walter W. Peter- 
son; Luck, George A. Slaikeu; Westboro, 
Elizabeth A. Forsyth; Woodruff, Gladys L. 
Johnson. 

Wyoming.—Dubois, Oscar W. Stringer; 
Lovell, George R. Bringhurst, 

Michigan,-—-Bay Port, Frank J. Eisen- 
gruber; Owendale, Gordon D, Dafoe, 





of the value of national forest land in ; 
any State to the total government land | 


ing to the announcement, is allotted to | 


The small- | 
est amount, $390, is designated for Illi- | 


The apportionment of $4,500,000 of | 


has been approved by Secretary of Agri- | 


lic Roads immediately will start to make 


tioned to the various States and Terri- | 








Bills and Resolutions 


as | 


To pro- 


To elect | 


tioned under the Federal highway act, 
which provides that 50 per cent of the 
authorized amount be apportioned ac- 
| cording to the percentage of the na- 
| tional forest area in any State to the 
| total area of the national forests in all 
ithe States, and the remainder accord- 
| ing to the percentage of the value of 
| national forest land in any one State 
| to the total of the Government land in 
| all the national forests. 


| The authogization is apportioned 
|}among the States and Territories for 
| the next fiscal year as follows: 
| Alabama er 3,580 
, BMG . oS oo Sebastien 459,384 
| Arizona sb SHURE V8 Oe 283,882 
ArkansaS ....ssseteeees 42,227 
| CRTOrAIM cc 055 ied. 676,451 
| 
Colorado eeevedisseeene Ae 
WAOEION 6s Ge. 5:o:6 08 §ebeesiere 13,534 
OCC sia wwesrs vas oe 7,849 
BRNO: 6 eves owe ceubnvecece 490,985 
Illinois eee ees berte Seon 390 
SROING. 0s 20s eegesehierges 1,364 
Michigan ... .cc.ss:- pa ace 7,020 
Minnesota .....ceee iso Baw 29,879 
| Montana . uc. cescsscecee 396,642 
| TRORTUBED. .5 4. 6c 0 e00esds sete 4,650 
Nevada ...scecrcessccce 94,196 | 
| New Hampshire ......... 21,397 | 
NGW MGXICO . ivccscscccce 201,512 
| North Carolina ........+. 12,918 
| Oklahoma ge he CMI ee 1,978 
|. OREO, seas coorwisetem,  CSbee | 
Pennsylvania epee tga 8,008 
Porto Rico ...... veeevece 532 
South Carolina ........ wre 1,508 
South DakOta  ..cccesecvee 39,591 
Tennessee wwneyes eae 11,925 
MTOM ccss1510).5000l oh acessate 165,839 
NEN, xoweree eda sai «-% 15,085 | 
Washington sass cuniets 331,368 
West Virginia .......0..- 7,015 
Wyoming .. ccccscscesece  ZOGSOL 
DOU... nse os 60ssa0.n0 eee 











in Congress 


{compensation for certain disabled World | 
War veterans; World War Veterans’ Legis- 
| lation. 

| H. R. 7925. Mr. Graham, Pa. Amending} 
| the act granting pensions to Sparish War, 
Philippine Insurrection and China relief 
veterans to include contract surgeons and 
| assistant surgeons; Pensions. 


| oars ° 
Title 43——Public Lands 
H. J. Res. 181. Mr. Cochran, Mo. Extend- 
ing for 10 years a resolution approved Feb. 
14, 1920, giving to discharged soldiers, 
| sailors and marines a preferred right of 
| homestead entry; Public Lands. 


| Title 48——Territories and Insu 


lar Possessions 


H. R. 7830. Mr. Houston, Hawaii. Pro- 
viding that the Constitution amd, except as 
| otherwise provided, all the laws of the 














| United States, including laws carrying gen- 
|} eral appropriations, which are not locally 
| inapplicable, shall have the same force and 
| effect in the Territory of Hawaii as else- 
where in the United States; Territories. 


| Changes in Status 
| Of Bills 


Title 28 — Judicial Code and 
Judiciary 


H. R. 23. Extending the judicial power 
for the rendition of declaratory judgments. 
Reported to House Dec. 21. 

H. R. 7587. Authorizing the appointment 
lof reporters in the courts of the United 
| States. Reported to House Dec. 21. 

H. R. 3975. Amending sections 726 and 
727 of title 18, United States Code, with 
\ reference to Federal probation: officers. Re- 
| ported to House Dee. 21. 

H. R. 3395. Authorizing. the Commis- 
sioner of Prohibition to pay for informa- 
tion concerning violations of the narcotic 
laws. Reported to House Dec. 21. 


Title 31—-Money and Finance 


H. R. 980. Providing relief from a situa- 
tion with which mortgagees are now con- 








their mortgages and find there has been 
filed against the property a junior lien by 
the Federal Government for some debt due 
the United States by the owner of the 
equity in the property. Reported to House 
Dee. 21. 


Title 33——Navigation and Navi- | 
gable Waters 


S, 1764. Granting consent to the highway 
department of Tennessee to maintain 4a 
| bridge across the French Broad River near 
| Del Rio, Tenn. Passed by House Dee. 21, 


Title 34—Navy 

S, 2740. Authorizing the President to ad- 
vance Comdr, Richard E. Byrd, U. S, N.,| 
retired, to rear admiral retired list, with 
rank, pay and allowances of that grade, in 
recognition of ‘‘scientific investigations an 
extraordinary aerial explorations of the 
| Antarctic continent and of the first mapping 
of the South Pole and polar expedition and 
polar plateau.” Passed by Senate Dec, 20. 
Passed by House Dec. 21. 


| . € . 
| Title 43——Public Lands 

S. J. Res. 91. To improve the method by 
which land may be condemned for construc: | 
tion of the Mount Vernon Memorial High- | 
Reported to House Dee. 21. 


| 


| way. 








President Approves Five 
Bills and Resolutions 





President Hoover, it was announced 
orally at the White House Dec. 21, has 
approved bills and joint resolutions re- 
| cently passed by Congress, as follows: 

Dec, 18 
8. 2276.. An act continuing the powers 
}and authority of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission under the radio act of 1927, as 
| amended. 

H. R. 6585. An act to authorize the set- 
tlement of the indebtedness of the French 
|} republic to the United States of America: 
| H, J. Res. -158,. Joint resolution to pro- 
vide an appropriation for expenses of par- | 
ticipation by the United States in the naval 
| conference to be held at London in 1930, 





Dec. 20 
H. J. Res. 175, Joint resolution to pro- 
| vide additional appropriations for the De- 


| partment of Justice for the fiscal year 1930 | 


lland pay. 


| fronted when it is necessary to foreclose | 


Film Shows Method 
Of Handling Farm 
Woods Profitably 





Department of Agriculture 
Produces Motion Picture 
Unfolding Story of Wood- 


land Cultivation 





Farmers are shown how to handle their 
farm woodlands properly and how to 
market their timber in the most profit- 
able manner ina motion picture produced 
by ‘the office of motion pictures, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, it was announced by 


the Department on Dec. 21. The Depart- 
ment’s announcement follows in full text: 

How to handle farm: woodlands for 
profit is shown ina new Department of 
Agriculture motion picture, entitled 
“New Woods for Old.”” This picture, 
made by the office of motion pictures and 


|sponsored jointly by the Forest Service 
jand the office of cooperative Extension 


work, ‘shows Wendell, the owner of a 
tract of eastern hardwoods, following a 
few. simple rules which make his wood- 
He does not look upon his 


|woodland merely as a source of firewood | 


and a hunting ground, but as a source 
of steady profit. 

As the story unfolds, these “few simple 
rules’? are brought out. First, the owner 
should know what kind of timber he has, 
and how much. To this end he should 
learn how to use a “cruising stick,” and 
estimate his standing timber. 
what he has to sell, he should advertise 
for bids and sell to the highest reliable 
bidder, under a writtem ‘contract which 
safeguards his interests. 


It should provide for the cutting only 
of the trees marked by~ the owner, who 
will Ihave selected the mature or ripe 
trees and also the overmature, crooked, 
diseased, and spreading trees. He does 
not mark the younger, vigorous trees of 
the better species, but leaves them to 
form a new and more valuable woodland 
to be sold at a future time. 
tract also should provide for supplying 


the owner’s lumber at the cost of manu- | 


facture. 

This film, which is two reels in length, 
may be borrowed from the office of mo- 
tion pictures, United States Department 





Knowing | 


The con- | 
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Coal Tnndustry 


Conference Called on More Effective 
M arketing of Fruits arrd Vegetables 





Representatives of Various Cooperative Agencies Inawited 
To Meet With Federal Farm Board 


Prospects of three national cooper- are large enough in volume to warrant 
ative marketing agencies to be organ- | national organizations. 
ized by the Federal Farm Board for “We have been holding conferences 





fruits and vegetables, the commodities 
being potatoes, apples, and deciduous 
fruits other than apples, were revealed 
in an announcement of the Board made 
public on Dec, 21. - 

The Board announced it had extended 
invitatighs to. cooperatives handling 
fruits and vegetables to attend a con- 
ference for the purpose of discussing 
how such bodies might be organized 
under the guidance of the Board to carry 
out the terms of the agricultural mar- 
keting act. 

Representatives of cooperatives in- 
vited to attend the meeting on Jan. 14 
were. urged to make arrangements to 
remain in Washington as long as neces- 
sary to work out some plan of action. 
“This,” the Board declared, “is of great 
importance to the fruit and vegetable 
industries of the United States and you 
are urged and earnestly requested to 
attend.” 

The announcement follows in full text: 


The Federal Farm Board announced 


today that representatives of various | 
cooperative organizations handling fruits | 
to |; 


and vegetables have been invited 
Washington Jan. 14, 1930, for a con- 
ference with the Board to discuss the 
question of “how to proceed in making 
effective to the fruit and vegetable 
dustries of the United States the benefit 
of the agricultural marketing act.” The 
letter calling the meeting, which was 
signed by C. C. Teague and Charles S. 
Wilson, members, Federal Farm Board, 
representing fruits and vegetables, em- 
phasized that it is the opinion of the 
Board this “can only be done by creat- 
ing national cooperative sales organ- 
izations.” 

“The question, therefore,” the letter 
centinued, “is how can the fruit and 
vegetable industries be most effectively 
organized? 
apples, potatoes and deciduous fruit 
other than apples—that it would seem 
————————————————————————————— a 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
borrower pays the transportation charges 
from and to Washington. 


in- | 


There are three groups— | 





from time to time with representatives 
of those groups and there seems to be 
sufficient interest in this subject to war- 
rant the calling of a conference for the 
purpose of getting the combined judg- 
ment of these groups on the following: 

“1, Whether or not it is advisable to 
attempt an organization of two or more 
of these groups into a national- sales 
organization. 

“2, Whether it is advisable to organ- 
ize these groups separately, by com- 
modities, into mational cooperative sales 
organizations. 


duction loans may be worked out that 
will enable cooperatives to secure a 
larger percentage of commodities which 
are now controlled through production 
financing. 

“4, To discuss the problem of making 
more effective by-products avenues for 
removing surpluses from the fresh fruit 
or vegetable market.” 

Those attemding the conference Jan. 
14 were urged to be prepared to remain 
in Washington “as much longer as is 
| necessary to help work out some plan 
of action. This is of great importance 
to the fruit and vegetable industries 
of the United States and you are urged 
and earnestly requested to attend.” 








Business Prospers, 


President Is Told 


Illinois Business Man Says Agri- 
culture Is Improving 











An encouraging picture of the busi- 
ness situation was given President 
| Hoover on Dec. 21 by William S. Bennet, 
| of Chicago, I11., counsel for the Edward 
Hines associated coal and lumber in- 
terests, and a director of ite Continental 
Coal Company, of Fairmont, W. Va., who 





“3. Whether or not some plan for pro-| 


More Than Half of Farms 
In New Jersey Free of Debt 





State of New Jersey: 
‘ Trenton, Dec. 21. 
There are 29,671 farms, valued at 
| $311,084,284, in New Jersey. The farm 
| population is 139,255 and the farm area 
comprises 1,924,545 acres. It is esti- 
mated that the annual value of farm 
products is nearly $100,000,000. These 
|figures are given in a statistical hand- 
book of New Jersey agriculture just is- 
jsued by the State department of agri- 
| culture. 

Of the 29,671 farms, 14,417 are free 
from mortgage debt. Mortgages en- 
cumber 10,118 of the others and on the 
remainder there is no report. The mort- 
gage debt amounts to $25,122,582 as 
compared with land and buildings esti- 
|mated at $67,175,967, the ratio between 
|debt and value being 37.4 per cent, ac- 
cording to the book. 


| New Jersey farmers, it is stated, grow 
j}at least 50 kinds of cereals and vege- 
tables, which supply markets in all parts 
of the State as well as the New York 
and Philadelphia area and other large 
| eastern cities. 

>———————— 
jconferred with the President at the 
| White House. 

| Mr. Bennet told the President that 
business condittuns, particularly west of 


‘the Mississippi River, were good and 


jthat conditions in the bituminous coal 
industry, which has been one of the 
jlagging industries, is showing gradual 
improvement. 


“I informed the President,” Mr. Ben- 
net said, “that business conditions 
slowly were improving in the United 
States) Recently I have been in the 
|North, the West and the South and I 
|found busimess conditions good, espe- 
jcially so. #£rom_ the Mississippi River 
| west, including Iowa, Nebraska, Idaho, 
Oregon, particularly as to agriculture. 
Of course, the improved situation in 
agriculture is reflected in those States. 


| “The bituminous coal industry is bet- 
‘tering its condition slowly. At any rate, 
|we are not going backward. The soft 
|coal industry is one of the lagging in- 
dustries. We are improving _ certain 
| practices im the industry. For instance, 
|we are putting ane pee on. consign- 
ment. In other words, we are adopt- 
jing the policy in the industry of not 
imining coal unless it has first been 
ordered.” 

















to cover certain emergencies. 
| H. R. 3864. An act to provide for the 
construction of a building for the Supreme 
Court of the United States, 


} 
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The NEW ARMOUR and COMPANY Gives 
The Farmer’s Products Greater Values 


N THE last six years, the money value of by-products of live stock 


has more than doubled. 


Armour and Company, by constant research 


and utilization of by-products, thus has helped to create new values for 


the farmers. 


Armour and Company, of course, exists for the prirmary purpose of 
preparing and distributing wholesom: meat in various palatable forms. But 
there are many parts of arimals for which other uses than food must be 
found, if these parts are not to be wasted. 


__ Research is therefore carried on to reduce waste by finding a commer- 
cial use for parts of animals formerly discarded as worthless, Products 
are now manufactured which were not known a few years ago. Many of 


them are of great value to the medical world. The search for new uses 
continues without interruption. 


The result has been a great increase in the value of by-products which 


used to have no value at all. 


. Since the new Armour and Company was reorganized in 1923, by- 
products exclusive of hides and oleo, which have been utilized for many 
years, have more than doubled in value per head, as this tabulation shows: 


1924 Index Value of By-Products 
> ” ” 39 ’ 


1925 ° 
1926 °° 
i: Ct” 
1928 ” 
99 


1929 


= 
100 
120 


? 


” ” °° ” 133 
9 ” 2° ” 143 
” ” 29 ” 192 
9 ” 3° ” 


203 


; The creation of these additional values has benefited the farmers, for 
it has increased the commercial worth of their live stock. 


Thus Armour and Company, by helping through research to create 
new values for farmers, enlarges the scope of its service to the whole pub- 
lic, both producers and consumers of meat. 


¥ 4 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 


F. EDSON WHITE, President 
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Consolidations 


Program Is Offered for Consolidation 


Of Railway Properties Into 21 Systems 


+ 
Kansas City Railroad and about 30 short | Proposal Is Yardstick 
ines. 








+ 





1. C. C. Makes Public 
The Union Pacific System includes the 


Plans for Merger Union Pacific Railroad; Los Angeles and 


| Salt Lake Railroad; Oregon Short Line 
| Railroad; Oregon-Washington Railroad 
jand Navigation Company; Kansas City | 
| Southern; Texarkana and Forth Smith; 
| Texas, Oklahoma and Eastern; and short 
| lines, 
| In the Southwest are the Southern | 
[Continued from Page or ies | Pacific; poe Fe; Missouri Pacific; and 
i i d; Pittsburgh sake | Rock Island>Frisco systems. 4 | 
eSicaenetl Northern; Virginian;| The Southern Pacific System includes | 
Rutland; Chicago, Attica and Southern the Southern Pacific Company; Nevada- | 
Railroad; and shares in the ownership California-Oregon Railway; Texas and) 
of a large number of short lines. | New poe oe gg Western ee | 
i Ohio System com-| road an avigation Company; Cali-) 
a in the main “tne Baltimore & — fornia and a ee ee 
: . ins any; Central! Texas and Gulf; Louisiana Southern; | 
ee eS Chicago and} San Joaquin and Eastern; and a large | 
Ait n: Buffalo Rochester & Pittsburgh; | number of short lines. ; 4 
Ww at Virginia Midland; and has one-| The Santa Fe System proposed is built | 
half interest in other ere 5 ites |up around - 2 - ee 
ce & Ohio-Nicke ate Topeka an anta Fe Railway; Guilt, 
ites at ae includes the Chesa-| Colorado and Santa Fe Railway; Kansas 
on ag Ohio Railway; Hocking Valley; | City, Mexico and Orient Railway, and its 
Pore Marquette; Erie; Delaware, — Texas ete Yosemite Valley Rail- 
' ‘rn; Nickel Plate; Besse-| road; and short lines. , 
ao Same ties Chicago and wes en Included in the Missouri coe ae 
: : ers. A large number tem under the plan are the Missouri a- 
Midland; and oomsliccated to the Chesa-| cific Railroad; New Orleans, Texas and 
cake & Ohio Railway under — Mexico; ee oe, ee 
. Commission, an € San Antonio, Uvalde and Guif; Texas an 
ees, camask substantial interests | Pacific; Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf; Den- | 
a eine carriers. | ver & Rio Grande Western; Western Pa- 
a" M ; — | cific; Fort Smith & Western; and short 
Western Marytan 


| lines. 
y The Chicago, Rock’ Island & Pacific 
Allocated to Wabash he Wa- | Railway and the St. Louis-San Franciscu 
The Wabash = Sa twos Vir Railway are fused into the —s -) 
ilway; Pittsburgh & ' +; | What the Commission terms the Rock 
ao Taean; Western Maryland a Island-Friseco System. Around these two | 
way; Akron, Canton é ee aaeeey ee roads are built up a system including the 
se Ches ake 10 > | Chicago, 
ree: Norfolk & Western Railway; & 


Rock Island & Gulf; Forta 
Seaboard Air Line Railway; Wheeling & 


Worth & Rio Grande Railway; Albama, 
Lehigh Valley; To- Tennessee & Northern; Kansas & Okla- 
Railway; Lenig wae 
ey Foetie & Western; and the New 


koma; Wichita Falls & Southern; and 
llinois Railroad short lines. 
’ i is Ei = 4 ea. 
Sere, ebeah ia includes in its; Commissioner States 


make-up the plan of F. E. and C. F-| purpose of Proposal 


: Z r of the Pitts- 
Taplin, of Cleveland, orn Railway, for a| The two Canadian-controlled systems | 
burgh & eae between the Great completing the allocation, are built up 
through | a Atlantic seaboard via the | around the, Canadian National and the | 
Lakes ."B Itimore. The Taplins had Canadian Pacific roads. The Canadian | 
all fag nect up with the Pitts- | National includes the road of that name, | 
planned aoe Virginia the properties | the Central Vermont Railway; Detroit, 
burgh .. tin & Lake Erie. the Wa-'Grand Haven and Milwaukee; Grand 
of che d . “western Maryland rail- | Trunk Western; White River Road Com- | 
— =e . - F pany of Vermont; and interests in three 
=" : Jestern Maryland | other carriers. 

= a 4 oe Commission The Canadian Pacific system, covering, 
_ —— line out of the proposed | as in the case of the Canadian National, | 
we Rann & Ohio System. However, the the lines in Continental United States, 
Baltimore & Ohio is permitted to op-/includes the Canadian Pacific Lines in 
ere the Western Maryland under |New England; Spokane _ International 
erate oa hts under the plan, between.| Railway; Minneapolis, St. Paul and! 
ee ee “"Pa.. and Cherry Run,| Sault Ste. Marie; Duluth, South Shore 
a : iy and Atlantic Railway; and Mineral 
“alincatt Virginian Railway to | Range Railroad. 
eee tack neice gives the latter | The purpose of the plan is stated by 
carrier access to the coal fields of West Commissioner Eastman in an opinion af- 
Virginia and Virginia. The Chesapeake | fixed to the plan wherein he concurs, in 
& Ohio long has sought to add the Vir- part, with the majority opinion. Com- | 
ginian to its system, according to plans ; misioner Eastman declared: oF aI 
filed with the Commission as has the ) “Although I do not approve of it in 
Pennsylvania, through its subsidiary, the | important respects, I concur in the adop- | 
Norfolk & Western Railway. The Nor- ; tion of the consolidation plan above out- | 
folk & Western, Pennsylvania feeder to lined because it has many good features, | 
the southern coal fields, has been al- fea sorry it is mneeener?: — law 

fi 7 sh Svstem. |adopt some plan, an ecause it 1s no 
located to the Wabash Syst very important, after all, whether or not 
Two Systems it is the best plan that could be devised. 
In New England 


“We may modify it at any time here- 
after, and no consolidation for which it 
The New England systems proposed | provides can be accomplished until we 
by the Commission are designated the | have found, after full hearing, that the 
Boston and Maine and the New Haven. public interest will be promoted thereby. 
The Boston & Maine System includes | There is, I think, much misunderstanding 
the Delaware & Hudson Company, which | on this point. . ; 
is one of the principal merger applicants “The plan is very little more than a 
in the four unification proposals now | procedural step. There is nothing com- 
pending before the Commission. - Other pulsory about it, nor even any assurance | 
important roads in the Boston & Maine | that authority will be sought to carry 
System are the Bangor & Aroostook; | out the consolidations which it proposes. 
Maine Central; Montpelier & Wells “Applications for authority to effec- 
River; and Kennebec Central Railroad. | tuate certain unifications are now before | 
Many short lines, as well as interests in| us which in many particulars are incon- | 
other carriers, are included in the Boston | sistent with the plan. The important time | 
& Maine System, under the plan. will come when we take action upon these | 
The New Haven System comprises in/and similar applications.” 
the main, the New York, New Haven & | Section Five 
Hartford; New York, Ontario & West- 
ern; Lehigh and Hudson River; Lehigh 





Five in Eastern Trunk Line 
Territory, Two in New 
England, Three in South 





Never Amended | 
& New England; South Manchester Rail- In 1925, and in each succeeding year 
road, and others. thereafter, the Commission repeatedly 
In the South are the Atlantic Coast urged Congress to amend section 5 of 
Line; Southern; and Illinois Central Sys- the interstate commerce act, which| 
tems. would relieve the Commission of the 
The Atlantic Coast Line includes the | duty of formulating a consolidation plan. | 
Louisville and Nashville; Nashville, Chat- While hearings have been held by the! 
tanooga & St. Louis; Clinchfield; Atlanta, appropriate committees of both Houses | 
Birmingham and Coast; Gulf, Mobile & | of Congress and bills have been reported | 
Northern; New Orleans Great North-,to the respective Houses, the Congress | 
ern; Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville; | never amended section 5 as suggested. 
and more than 50 short lines. Under these circumstances, the Com- | 
The Southern Railway System includes mission felt that it was its duty to pro- 
the Norfolk Southern; Tennessee Cen-/ ceed to comply, as far as possible, with 
tral; Florida East Coast; Georgia and the mandate of the law. Work on the 
Florida; and more than 30 short lines. man commenced shortly following this 
CY : decision, 
Many Short Lines Witte the duly of <ommiind Me than! 
In Illinois Central was given the Commission approximately 
The main part of tne new Illinois Cen- 


10 years ago, assurances that the sec- 
ae sca De yrs ” tion objected to would be amended in 
tal sysiem proposed is comprised of the|contormiy with the Comission muse 
sissippi Valley Railroad; Central of | £°stim, caused the delay in commencing 
Georgia; Minneapolis & St. Louis; Gulf “es ~~ =e pee. h 
& Ship Island Railroad; Tennessee Cen- at part of section 5 of the act. com- 
tral; St. Louis Southwestern Railway; 


mencing with paragraph 4, which has 


Louisiana Railway and Navigation Com- do aa the plan and consolidation 
pany; and more than 50 short lines, Seneralty, ts as follows: eae ieee 

In the West and Northwest are the (4) The Commission shall as 
Chicago and North Western; Great | £90" 8S practicable prepare and adopt a 
Northern-Northern Pacific (minus the plan for the consolidation of the railway 
Burlington); Milwaukee; Burlington; properties of the continental United 


apd Union Pacific systems. 
The Chicago and North Western sys- 
tem comprises the Chicago and North 


In the division of such railways into such 
systems under such plan, 


ae ailway: Chicago, St. Paul,| Shall be preserved as fully as possible 
Eastern Illinois; Mobile & Ohio Rail- | Toutes and channels of trade and com- 
road; Alabama Central; Mississippi | merce shall be maintained. Subject to 


Bastern, and about 10 short lines. the foregoing requirements, the several 


a DP redia acess ua, systems shall be so arranged that the 
The Great Northern metipore Encilis cost of transportation as between com- rae j ) 
} | jointly to control, with other carriers, the | 


system includes the Gre 
Northern Pacific railroads, 
Burlington; Minnesota & Internatr 
Railway; Spokane, Portland & Seattle; 
Oregon Trunk Railway; Montana West- 
ern; Oregon, California & Eastern; 
Washington, Idaho & Montana; and nu- 
merous short line tributary roads, ; 
The Milwaukee system comprises pri- 
marily the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul | **'© 
& Pacific; Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary: erties. 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern; ulut ee 
& Iron Range; Butte. Anaconda & -| Due Public uty 
cific; Port Angeles Western; and short} And Hearing Ordered 


lines. “(5) When the Commission has agreed 
Four Included upon a tentative plan, it shall give the 
7 same due publicity and upon reasonable 

In Southwest |notice. including notice to the governor 
The Burlington System includes the of each State, shall hear all persons who 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad: | may file or present objections thereto. 
Colorado & Southern; Fort Worth and|The Commission is authorized to pre- 
Denver City; Missouri-Kansas-T e x as| scribe a procedure for such hearings and 
Railroad and its Texas subsidiary; Green | to fix a time for bringing them to a close. 
Bay and Western; Quincy, Omaha and’ After the hearings are at an end, the 


without the petitive systems and as related to the 
annat values of the properties through which 
the service is rendered shall be the same, 
so far as practicable, so that these sys- 
tems can employ uniform rates in the 
movement of competitive traffic and un- 
der efficient management earn substan- 
tially the same rate of return upon the 
value of their respective railway prop- 


| consolidation. 


| part of the properties sought to be con- 


| operation of the “anti-trust laws,” as 


| straints or prohibitions by law, State or | 


| this section. 


States into a limited number of systems. | 


competition | 





And Not Compulsory 


Five in West and Northwest, 





Four in Southwest and 


Two Canadian 





Commission shall adopt a plan for such 
consolidation and publish the same; but 
it may at any time thereafter, upon its 


Extensions 


Decisions in Uncontested 


Finance Cases Announced | 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on Dec. 21 decisions in un- 
contested. finance cases which are sum- 
marized as follows: 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 7819, 
authorizing the Oklahoma-Southwestern 
Railway Company to abandon, as to inter- 
state and foreign commerce, its entire line 
of railroad in Creek and Okmulgee counties, 
Okla., approved, 
| Report, certificate and order in F, D. Nos. 
7539, and 7610 (1) authorizing (a) the 
Northern Pacific Railway Company and the 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation 
Company to construct a, branch line of rail- 
road in Gray’s Harbor and Jefferson coun- 
ties, Wash., (b) the Port Angeles Western 
Railroad Company to construct an exten- 
}sion of its railroad in Clallam and Jeffer- 
|son counties, Wash.; (2) denying request 


Announcement of the tentative consoli- 
dation plan of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission caused an immediate reac- 
tion in Congress, with two members of 
the Interstate Commerce Committee 
making statements in opposition to the 
recommendations on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, Dec. 21. 

Senator Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, 
second ranking minority member of the 
| Committee, declared he would oppose 
the proposed consolidations “for the pur- 


own motion or upon application, reopen | of Port Angeles Western Railroad Company | pose of compelling the Interstate Com- 


the subject for such changes or modifica- 
tions as in its judgment will promote 
the public interest. The consolidations 
herein provided for shall be in harmony 
with such plan. 


|to retain the excess earnings from its pro- 
‘posed extension; and (3) deferring con- 
! sideration of the application in Finance 
Docket No. 7539, insofar as it requests au- 
thority for the Oregon-Washington Rail- 
j}road & Navigation Company to operate un- 


merce Committee to do what they know 
}is their duty toward the western part 
lof this country.” 

| The proposed unification of the Great 
| Northern and Northern Pacific was the 





“(6) It shall be lawful for two or more , der trackage rights over the line of the | subject of remarks by Senator Wheeler 


carriers by railroad, subject to this act, | 


Northern Pacific Company from Hoquiam 


(Dem.), of Montana, also a Committee 


to consolidate their properties or any | to Moclips, in Gray’s Harbor County, Wash.,| member, who gontended that the con- 


part thereof, into one corporation for | 
the ownership, management, and opera- | 
tion of the properties theretofore in sep- | 
arate ownership, management, and op- | 
eration, ‘under the following conditions: | 

“(a) The proposed consolidation must | 
be in harmony with and in furtherance | 
of the complete plan of consolidation 
mentioned in paragraph (5), and must 
be approved by the Commission; } 

“(b) The bonds at par of the corpora- 
tion which is to become the owner of the | 
consolidated properties, together with the | 
outstanding capital stock at par of such | 
corporation, shall not exceed the value 
of the consolidated properties as deter- 
mined by the Commission. The value; 
of the properties sought to be consoli- | 
dated shall be ascertained by the Com- |} 
mission under section 19a of this act, | 
and it shall be the duty of the Commis- 
sion to proceed immediately to the ascer- | 
tainment of such value for the properties | 
involved in a proposed consolidation upon 
the filing of the application for such| 
{ 
“(c) Whenever two or more carriers | 
propose a consolidation under this sec- 


| tion, they shall present their application | 


therefor to the Commission, and there- 
upon the Commission shall notify the | 
governor of each State in which any | 


solidated is situated and the carriers | 


involved in the proposed consolidation, | 
of the time and place for a public hear- | 
ing. If after such hearing the Com- | 
mission finds that the public interest will | 
be promoted by the consolidation and | 
that the conditions of this section have | 
been or will be fulfilled, it may enter an} 
order approving and authorizing such | 
consilodation with such modifications | 
and upon such terms and conditions as | 
it may prescribe, and thereupon such | 
consolidation may be effected, in accord- | 
ance with such order, if all the carriers | 
involved assent thereto, the law of any 
State or the decision or order of any | 
State authority to the contrary not-| 


| withstanding. 


Power Extends 
To Express Companies 


“(7) The power and authority of the 
Commission to approve and authorize 
the consolidation of two or more car- 
riers shall extend and apply to the con- 
solidation of four express companies 
into the American Railway Express | 
Company, a Delaware corporation, if 
application for such approval and au-| 
thority is made to the Commission within | 
30 days after the passage of this amend- | 
atory act; and pending the decision_ of | 
the Commission such consolidation shall 
not be dissolved. 

(8) The carriers affected by any order 
made under the foregoing provisions of 
this section and any corporation organ-| 
ized to effect a consolidation approved 
and authorized in such order shall be, 


and they are hereby, relieved from the | 





designated in section 1 of the act en-| 
titled “An act to supplement existing | 
laws against unlawful restraints and mo- | 
nopolies, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved Oct. 15, 1914, and of all other re- 


Federal. in so far as may be necessary to 
enable them to do anything authorized or | 
required by any order made under and | 
pursuant to the foregoing provisions of | 


The merger applications of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, Chesapeake & Ohio. Dela- 
ware & Hudson, and Wabash railroads, 
are now pending before the Commission | 
for decision. These applications, com- 
prising the unification plans of the re- 
spective carriers, are in conflict as sev- | 





| eral roads desire to acquire the same car- 


rier, 


According to the interpretation of the 
Commission, the plan just made public 
does not require the withdrawal of these 
applications. 
mission that the applications will be 
withdrawn and revised in conformity 
with the plan. However, in the event 
they are not, hearings will be had and 
the plans decided upon their merits. If 
found to be in the public interest, they 
| will be approved, and the Commission’s 
plan revised in conformity with the 
various decisions, 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
Finance Docket No, 7450, proposed to ac- 
quire control of the Reading Company 
and constituent and affiliated lines; Le- 
high & Hudson River Railroad; Western 
| Maryland Railway; Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Railway; Buffalo & Susque- 
|hanna Railroad; Detroit, Toledo & Iron- 


Louisville Railway; 
and Ann Arbor Railroad. 


| Joint Control 
|Of Others Asked 
The Baltimore & Ohio also proposed 


| Lehigh & New England Railway; Mon- 
|tour Railroad; Pittsburgh, Chartiers & 
| Youghiogheny Railroad; and Pittsburgh 
|& West Virginia Railway—the latter 
| road only in so far as the properties ly- 
ing east of the Ohio River. 

| In Finance Docket No. 7460 the Chesa- 
| peake & Ohio Railway Company applied 
}to the Commission for authority to in- 





It is believed at the Com-! 


in 


ton Railroad; Chicago, Indianapolis &| 
Wabash Railway; 


approved. 





Pennsylvania R. R. Opposes, 
Plan of P. & W. V. Road! 





Plans of the Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia’ Railway in Finance Docket No. 


of its line from a point on its Connells- | 
ville line near Pigeon Creek Crossing | 
to a connection with the Donora South- | 
ern Railway near Donora, Pa., have been, 


. C., Jan, 29, it was announced on}! 
Dee. 21. The proposed extension is! 
strongly opposed by the Pennsylvania | 
Railroad, which claims that its lines now 


| adequately serve the territory proposed , merce 


to be traversed by the P. & W. V. branch. 
cuiesiabieoneasiiemmecastaieeeetnieginibcseint tare <a acme 
| 





| Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway; Pitts-| hearings on his bill (S. 6) to establish a 


burgh & Shawmut Railroad; Pittsburgh, | 
Shawmut & Northern Railroad; and the | 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad. | 

Bridge and terminal lines proposed to| 
be controlled by the Chesapeake & Ohio | 
jointly with the Pennsylvania; Baltimore | 
& Ohio, and New York Central, are: | 

The Delaware & Hudson Company;| 
Lehigh & New England Railroad; Mon- | 


|tour Railroad; Pittsburgh, Chartiers &| ing before the Interstate Commerce Com- 


Youghiogheny Railway; Chartiers South-| 
ern Railway; Monongahela Railway; and | 
the Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway 
east of the Ohio River, including the} 
properties formerly of the West Side Belt | 
Railroad. 

Other joint control proposals as well 
as trackage rights over certain lines are 
proposed by the C. & O. 


Delaware and Hudson | 
Plans Are Outlined 


The Delaware & Hudson Company, in| 
Finance Docket No. 7835, proposed to} 
acquire the Bangor & Aroostook Rail-| 
road; Boston & Maine Railroad; Buf-| 
falo & Susquehanna Railroad; Buffalo, | 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway; Cen- | 
tral Railroad of New Jersey; Delaware, | 
Lackawanna & Western Railway; Le-| 


|; high & Hudson River Railway; Lehigh | 


& New England Railroad; Maine Cen- | 
tral Railroad; New York,. New Haven) 
& Hartford Railroad; New York, On- | 
tario & Western Railway; Pittsburgh) 
and West Virginia Railway; Reading | 
Company; Rutland Railroad; Virginian! 
Railway; and Western Maryland Rail- 
way. 

In Finance Docket No. 7685, the Wa-}| 
bash Railway asked for permission to | 
acquire the following railroads: | 

Lehigh Valley Railroad; Wheeling &| 


Vi 
Railway; Lehigh & New England Rail-! 
road; Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
Railway; Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Rail-| 
way; Toledo, Peoria & Western Rail- | 
road; and Chicago & Illinois Midland 
Railway. 

Lines proposed to be controlled by the 
Wabash jointly with other carriers are 
the Montour Railroad; the Monongahela 
Connecting Railroad; Union Railroad 
(Pittsburgh, Pa.); Newburgh & South 
Shore Railway. 

The Pittsburgh & West Virginia Rail- 
way, controlled by the Taplin interests 


of Cleveland, while not before the Com-| 
mission with a definite consolidation ap-| 


plication, nevertheless proposes what is, 
in fact, a “fifth trunk line.” It proposed 


a unification of the Wheeling & Lake| prevalent at the Commission, that these | 


Erie, Pittsburgh & West Virginia, and 
Western Maryland railroads as a 


‘way from consolidation.” 


| solidation of two such competing roads 


“would very disastrously affecr some of 
the communities in the Northwest.” 

The majority leader, Senator Watson 
(Rep.), of Indiana, said that he didn’t 
see “how we can avoid supplementary 


|legislation if we are to have effective | Northern and Northern Pacific railroads 


consolidation.” 


7737, to construct a 5-mile extension| Mr. Watson Favors 


Consolidation Action 


On the subject of consolidation, Mr. 
Watson, who is ranking member of the 


| set for oral argument by the Interstate | Interstate Commerce Committee and its | as I am concerned I shall oppose any 
|Commerce Commission at Washington, | former chairman, said: 


“I would pass 


railroad consolidation legislation before | ing systems. 


a communications bill if both couldn’t be | 
passed at the same session.” | 

The chairman of the Interstate Com- 
Committee, Senator Couzens} 
(Rep.), of Michigan, stated before leav- 
ing Washington for the holidays that 
communications commission would prob- | 
ably be completed by Feb. 1, and that) 
the Committee would then /put the legis- | 
lation in final form. Until this bill is| 
out of the way, said Mr. Couzens, the} 
Committee will have little time to give 
its attention to other matters. 

Senator Fess (Rep.), of Ohio, who is! 
author of a consolidation bill now pend- | 
mittee of which he is also a member, said: 
“My own judgment is that we will need | 
further legislation before railroad con- 
solidation. 

“While I would be happy if we could 
proceed with consolidation, I fear that 
without specific legislation we are a long | 


Need of Supplemental 


Legislation Explained 

“You can not avoid supplemental leg- | 
islation if we are to have effective rail- 
road consolidation,” declared Majority | 
Leader Watson. | 

“The 1920 act laid down an injunction 
upon the Commission to formulate a’ 
plan—or, as the railroad men say, to 
make a map—but the Commission came 
back twice with statements that it could 
do nothing without additional legisla- 
tion. | 

“Senator Cummins formulated a bill, 
to confer on the Interstate Commerce | 
Commission the full authority. Commis- 
sioner Hall appeared before the Com- | 
mittee and riddled the Cummins bill with | 
arguments as to why the Commission | 
could not proceed.” 

Nothing was ever done on the Cum- | 
mins bill, Mr. Watson said, so he later | 





: | going to get any rates which are benc- 
soueeies ete Fess to introduce * | ficial to the country as a whole is by 


“Three members of the Commission 


| Lake Erie Railway; Pittsburgh & West | were summoned and asked why the Com- 
rginia Railway; Western Maryland mission could not go ahead and formu- | 


late the plan without legislation. Com- 
misioner Porter and Chairman Lewis 
agreed that this could be done. 
“Commissioner Eastman, however, said 
that certain holding companies were be- 
ing organized outside of the Commission 


the stock of smaller lines. Senator Couz- 
ens was very much alarmed at this and 
insisted on a clause in the Fess bill to 
remedy that evil. He planned to intro- 
—_—_————ee-oo___c 
Lakes and the Atlantic Seaboard via 
}the port of Baltimore. 

Hearings will be set by the Commis- 
sion for discussion of its consolidation 
| plan with the railroads of the country. 
| It is probable according to the opinion 





| hearings will be conducted according to 
section—such as Eastern Trunk Line 





“through route” between the Great 


territory, New England territory, etc. 


Rate Decisions 


Announced by the 


| The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Dec. 21 made public decisions in rate 
| cases which are summarized as follows: 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3313.—Agricultural limestone from Gib- 
| gonburg, Ohio, and Michigan points to 
| destinations in Michigan, 
| 1929, 
! Proposed rates on agricultural limestone, 
in box cars, in carloads, from Gibsonburg 
and Woodville, Ohio, and Monro € 
Mich., to destinations in Michigan, over in- 
terstate routes, found not justified, Sus- 
| pended schedules ordered canceled and pro- 
ceeding discontinued, 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3295.—Lake cargo coal from southwest 


and Erie, Pa., 
Decided Dec. 


tabula Harbor, Ohio, 
transshipment beyond. 
1929. 
Proposed increased rates on lake-cargo 
|eoal, in carloads, from certain mines in the 
Pittsburgh district near Fredericktown, Pa., 
on the Pennsylvania, and Besco, Pa., on the 
| Monongahela, to Ashtabula Harbor and 
| Cleveland, Ohio, and Erie, Pa., found not 
justified. Suspended schedules ordered can- 
celed. 

No. 22062.—Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Company v. St. Joseph & Grand Island 
Railway et al. Decided Dec, 11, 1929. 
Rates on numerous shipments of wheat 

flour, bran, shorts, middlings, and other prod- 

ucts of grain, in mixed carloads, from origins 

!in Colorado and Nebraska to destinations in 

Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, 

Missouri, Wisconsin, and other States, milled 

in transit at Grand Island, Nebr., found ap- 


14, 





Decided Dec. 16, 


and Sibley, | 


Pennsylvania mines to Cleveland and fie 
or 


Interstate Commerce Commission 





Rate charged on a carload shipment of 
one traveling crane from St. Petersburg, 
|Fla., to Savannah, Ga., found applicable. 


| Complaint dismissed. 

| No. 20357.—Brown Cracker and Candy Com- 
pany v. Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad 
et al. Decided Dec. 7, 1929, 


Rate on shipments of paper box board, 
not corrugated or indented, in carloads, 
from Monroe, Mich., to Dallas, Tex., on and 


pany v. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 

Pacific Railroad et al. Decided Dee. 11, 

| 1929, 

Rates on canned condensed or evaporated 
milk, in carloads, from Nampa, Idaho, to 
destinations in Montana found not unrea- 
|sonable or otherwise unlawful. Complaint 
| dismissed, 

No, 21611.—-Warrior Cement Corporation v. 
Gulf & Ship Island Railroad et al. De- 
cided Dec, 11, 1929. 

Rates charged on osnaburg cotton bags, 
in Wales, in less than carloads, from Gulf- 
port, Miss., and Baton Rouge, La., to 
Spocari, Ala., found applicable with the ex- 
ception of rate charged on one shipment 
from Baton Rouge found inapplicable, re- 
sulting in undercharges. Applicable rates 
found unreasonable but not otherwise un- 
lawful. Waiver of collection of the out- 
standing undercharges authorized and rep- 
aration awarded. 

No, 21821.—Wickes Boiler Company v. Illi- 
nois Central Railroad et al, Decided Dec. 





| employment to a great many individuals; 


|short time that various 


| Of Anti-trust Law 


and its jurisdiction and were buying up | 


after Nov, 19, 1925, found unreasonable as | 
indicated. Reasonable rate prescribed and 
| reparation awarded, 

ley aaa ‘ ‘4 ‘ . 
No. 20731,—-Carnation Milk Products Com- | 
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Allocations 


Senators Pittman and Wheeler Oppose 
Proposed Consolidation of Railroads; To New Railway in 





Specific Allocations Protested by Two Members of Inter- 
state Commerce Committee 





duce an amendment but nothing has ever 
been done. In my opinion it is an evil 
that should be corrected. 

“There is the Pennsylvania Holding 
Company, for example. other roads are 
not barred from doing the same things 
that the Pennsylvania has done. I) 
think there ought to be a law to place) 
these roads wholly under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
|mission. The Fess bill with an amend- 
| ment such as Senator Couzens proposes 
| is about what we need.” 


| Mr. Wheeler Puts 
'Plan Into Record 


Senator Wheeler put into the record 
the proposed railroad consolidation 
|plan by a majority of the Interstate 
| Commerce Commission and also the} 
| views of some of the minority members. 
'In commenting on the report Senato 
Wheeler said: : 
| “One of the recommendations which | 
| the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
| made is for a consolidation of the Great | 





|of the Northwest. These two lines, it 
must be borne in mind, are competing 
railroads and in my judgment it would 
be a great calamity to many parts of 
the Northwest particularly if such con- | 
| solidation should be permitted. So far} 


consolidation of those two great compet- | 


“Such a consolidation would mean in 
my home State undoubtedly the loss of 


it would undoubtedly mean in a very 
communities 
would be without any adequate trans- 
portation facilities, and in general it| 
would be very disastrous.” 

Senator Pittman followed Senator) 
Wheeler in the same line of argument. | 

“The consolidations proposed are of | 
great systems in the East and a few sys- 
tems whose consolidation will have a 
local effect immediately west of Chicago 
and St. Louis,” said Mr. Pittman. “But 
they will not have any effect whatever 
in the reduction of freight rates on farm 
products, minerals and logs in the west- 
ern section of the country.” 


Mr. Wheeler Reminds 


At this point Senator Wheeler inter- 
posed to say: 

“I want to call the Senator’s attention 
to the fact that what the Interstate Com- | 
merce Commission is proposing to do in 
permitting the consolidation of the 
Northern Pacific and the Great North- | 
ern railroads is practically what the Su- | 
preme Court of the United States said | 
that Jim Hill could not do because of the | 
fact that it would be in violation of the | 
Sherman anti-trust law. The consolida- | 
tion of the two roads mentioned would | 
very disastrously affect some of the com- 
munities in the Northwest and I am per- 
fegtly amazed that they should under- | 
take to do anything of that kind. | 

“I am thoroughly in accord with what | 
the Senator says as far as the North- 
west and so far as the Middle West and 
the West are concerned. There is not in| 
this proposed consolidation a ray of hope | 
| for people of that section ever to secure | 
|any reduction in railroad rates, The 
only way the people of this country are 





| having a system of transcontinental rai!- 
|roads extending from one end of the 
country to the other.” 

“The act of 1920,” said Mr. Fess, “per- | 
| mitted the unification of roads into sys- 
tems where each maintained their cor- 
porate entity, but did not permit con- 
solidations where a new corporation 
would be created to take over a number 
of railroads. My opinion is that the rail- 
roads could consolidate as the law stands 
if they wanted to do it. , 

“The plan made public by the Com-| 
mission is a tentative one. Of course, | 
it is highly incredible that the railroads | 
will proceed to consolidate in accordance | 
with the Commission report. I am fear- 
ful that we are a long ways from actual 

consolidation of the railroads. Every | 
j interest involved will demand hearings, | 
}and this would be a long drawn out} 
process when approached from the legis- | 
lative standpoint. 


| Mr. Hoch Fears 
|Loss of Competition 


| “In considering this question we should 

not overlook the short lines of the coun- 
\try. In my bill it was provided that | 
|approval of consolidations should be 
| withheld where the short lines were 
| overlooked. Senators Couzens and 
Wheeler, members of the Interstate 
| Commerce Committee, wanted an amend- 
| ment adopted under which applicants | 
for the right to consolidate would be | 
; required to take in the short lines.” 

Every means must be taken in any 
railroad consolidation program to pre- 
vent evasion of the law by stock control 
through holding companies or other in-| 
direct methods, Representative Hoch 
(Rep.), of Marion, Kans., announced Dee. 
21. Mr. Hoch is a majority member of 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
| Foreign Commerce. 

“IT am vety much opposed to any con- | 
solidation,” he said, “which would do 
|away with competition within any great | 
section of the country.” 

“IT have had no chance to study the 
consolidation plan proposed by the Com- 
mission, but speaking from a midwestern 
viewpoint, I am pleased that instead of 
favoring only four eastern systems, they 





Carriers’ Opposition 


Oregon Overruled 





Competing Lines Would Not 
Suffer From Operation of 


Union Pacific Extension, 
I. C. C. Decides 


The decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on Dec. 18 
(F. D. 19680), requiring the con- 
struction by the Union Pacific Sys- 
tem of 185 miles of railroad across 
Oregon, despite the opposition of the 
carriers involved, was begun in The 
United States Daily on Dec. 16. The 
full text proceeds: 

The general postion of the 0.-W. R. & 
N. is that the entire proposition of build- 
ing a line across central Oregon to a con- 
nection with the Southern Pacific is eco- 
nomically unsound; that the nature and 





| resources of the territory are such as to 


prohibit development of sufficient traffic 


| to sustain the line; that existing rail 


facilities are ample to properly take care 
of all needs of eastern and western 
Oregon and of southwestern Idaho; and 
Yaat the Southern Pacific cannot be ex- 
pected to divert traffic to the cross-State 
line and thereby short-haul itself. 


Short-haul Plan Opposed 


The position of the Southern Pacific 
is similar to that of the 0.-W. R. & N., 
and, in addition, it urges that as a mat- 
ter of law it cannot be compelled to 
vert traffic to the cross-State line when 
such diversion would result in short-haul- 
ing itself; that complainant’s computa- 
tions of alleged savings possible through 
such diversion are inaccurate; that large 
expenditures have been and are being 
made in the construction of additional 
rail facilities in western Oregon in order 
to properly serve that territory and to 
expeditiously handle the traffic and that 
such facilities are more than sufficient 
for present and prospective traffic. 

The position of the Great Northern is 
embraced in the views set forth above, 

While the Southern Pacific criticizes 
complainant’s estimates of savings pos- 
sible through the use of the proposed ex- 
tension and route, as compared with 
other routes, and further urges that it 
would not give to the proposed line any 
traffic, it is not reasonable to assume 
that where no loss to the Southern Pacific 
will result, complainant’s plan, or some 
modification thereof, will not be carried 
out in the interest of efficient and eco- 
nomical management as contemplated by 
the act. 

Traffic Estimates Criticized 

Defendants criticize the traffic = 
mates of complainant and intervenets 
and contend that they are much too high. 
The traffic witnesses for complainant and 
defendants estimated that the revenues 
from traffic originating on and destined 
to points on the proposed line would be 
as follows: 


Complainant’s estimate, A; carrier’s 


| estimate, B: 


A B 
Ist ....eeee0+ $255,510.44 $98,010 
| 2nd seeseeeee 270,184.26 107,248 
3rd .eccoeess 295,069.56 181,600 
4th .eecseeee 345,708.54 190,913 
Wee acces caas 388,850.81 199,152 


The probable revenues for. the pro- 
posed line from traffic moving from and 
to points in southwestern Idaho were 
computed by complainant’s traffic ex- 
pert as follows: ; 

Revenue 
Ast year....ccrecce $224,276.28 
2nd year...eceeee» 250,930.90 


‘ 


Brd year...seeeees 259,102.96 
4th year........... 267,404.75 
OER PMN ES ck oat ce 293,919.14 


Defendants did not submit an estimate 


|of the probable revenues for the pro- 


posed line from Idaho traffic. They do 
urge that the estimate of complainant 
is too high and that much of the rey- 
enues as used by complainant is from 
existing traffic and would be taken from 
the present earnings of the 0.-W. R. & 
N. and Oregon Short Line. 

The difficuity in estimating develop- 
ment which will follow the construction 
of an extension into this virgin terri- 
tory is apparent. In neither the esti- 
mates of complainant nor defendants 
is any consideration given to the devel- 
opment which would follow short exten- 
sions or branches from the proposed 
construction. It is not reasonable to 
presume that such branches would not 
be constructed. 

Added Construction Forecast 


Little attention has been given to 
traffic moving’ from the East to western 
Oregon and which would logically move 
via the proposed route. There is also 
substantial evidence that construction of 
feeder lines by other companies in west- 
ern Oregon would follow construction 
of the proposed extension and that such 
lines would bring to the proposed line 
considerable traffic. When consideration 
is given to these matters we think com- 
plainant’s estimates of probable traffic 
and revenues are lower than would ac- 
tually follow after a reasonable devel- 
opment period. 

The matter of establishing through 
routes and joint rates from western Ore- 
gon to the East via the proposed exten- 
tion can not properly be disposed of ex- 
cept upon an adequate record dealing 
with all the facts relating thereto. We 
can not require the establishment of 
through routes and joint rates at this 
time because the line is not yet in exist- 
ence, It does seem reasonable to assume 
that a substantial yolume of western Ore- 


| gon traffic will move to the East via the 


proposed line when consideration is given 
to the sfortened mileage and the sav- 





propose a fifth trunk line system reach- 
ing from Kansas City territory to the 
Atlantic seaboard.” 
Nothing Compulsory 
In Proposed Plan 

“There is of course nothing compul- 
sory in the plan proposed by the Com- 
mission.” Mr. Hoch explained, “It simply 
expresses their idea of a proper arrange- 
ment of the railroads of the country, and 
under the present law no consolidations 
can be authorized that are not in har- 
mony with this plan, The Commission 
can of course change the general plan 
under proper procedure. 

'“Personally I have not favored the 
requirement of the law providing for a 


ings which it is shown can be brought 
about in transportation costs through the 
use of this route. 
To be continued in the issue of 
Dec. 24. 


tical difficulties in the way of proper 
consolidations; to meet the problem of 
the so-called weak lines; to give porper 
protection to the rights of dissenting 
stockholders, and to safeguard the pub- 
lic interest.” 
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clude in its system the Hocking Valley plicable: Complaint dismissed, 11, 1929, 
Railway; Pere Marquette Railway; Erie No, 19754.—Thannhauser & Company Vv. Rate charged on four carloads of steam 
Railroad; New York, Chicago & St.| Southern Pacifie Company et al, Decided | power boilers from Saginaw, Mich,, to West 
Louis Railroad; Virginian Railway; Dec. 11, 1929, wy ne mentee, ta. found wareasonable, recent 
| Delaware, Lackaw este il- Carload rate on crinkled paper bag linings | rate not found unreasonable or o erwise 
Ca ente saentons Si 7 oe Bae | from San Francisco, Calif., to Nogales,|unlawful. One carload of contractors 
ieee) eae eae: are Nroad, | aviz,, applicable on a shipment destined to jequipment from Grand Rapids, Mich., to 
| Puga, Nayarit, Mexico, found unreasonable. | West Monroe found overcharged. Repara- 


Additional news of Rail- 
roads will be found on 


Page 12. 


] 


| Reparation awarded. The Commission is 

| without jurisdiction over the rate charged 

|from Nogales, Sonora, Mexico, to Puga, 

| Nayarit, Mexico. 

| No, 22139.—J. B. McCrary Company Vv, At- 
lantic Coast Line Railroad, Decided Dec. 

11, 1929, 


|tion awarded. 


No, 22000,.-Acme Brick Company v. Fort 
|" Smith & Western Railway. Decided Dec. 
11, 1929, 


Rates on drain tile, in carloads, from Fort 


general plan, and the Commission has | 
repeatedly asked its repeal. Such repeal | 
| was provided in the consolidation bill 
| reported out of our House committee in 
the last Congress, but upon which no} 
action was taken. ' 
“There is still urgent need for ad- 
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Smith, Ark., to Oklahoma City, Okla., found 
unreasonable, Reparation awarded, 
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| ditional legislation to remove some prac- | 
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Examiner Opposes 
‘Plan to Construct | 


South Dakota Road 


' Denial of Supplemental Ap- 


plication to Yankton, Nor- | 


folk & Southern Retom- 
mended to I. C. C. 


Unstable plans for financing the.con- 
struction of a line of railroad and pur- 


chase of a bridge across the Missouri | 
River at Yankton, S. Dak., by the Yank- | 


ton, Norfolk & Southern Railroad, a new 
corporation, were stressed in a proposed 
report to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Dec, 19 in Finance Docket No. 
7521 by Examiner C. E. Boles. 
Examiner Boles recommended denial 
of a supplemental application of the 


carrier for authority to issye additional | 


bonds in connection with its construction, 
and acquisition plans, and urged that 
' the Commission’s order of Aug. 26 au- 


thorizing the issuance of certain secur- | 


ities, be vacated and set aside. 


Credit Said to Be Lacking 


“Until the applicant has shown,” ‘said 
‘ the Examiner, “that it has entered into 
contracts with responsible individuals, 


‘ firms or corporations, for the disposition | 


of its securities, there apparently will 
be no basis for a finding that the pro- 
posed issue will be compatible with the 
public. interest. 

“Moreover, no good reason appears 

@ity the applicant should not contract 
directly with such individuals, firms, or 
corporations, instead of through an in- 
termediary such es_ the construction 
company (Fidelity Construction Com- 
pany), which is without funds and ap- 
parently without credit except such as 
it may borrow from its officers and di- 
rectors or from the applicant.” 

The examiner recommended: 

“That petition for amendment of pre- 
vious order, 154 I. [. C. 669, to provide 
for the issue of bonds maturing 30 
years from date instead of 25 years from 
date, and. supplemental application re- 
questing authority to issue $1,225,000 of 
first-mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds for 
the purpose of acquiring the stock of 
the Meridian Highway Bridge Company, 
be denied; and 

‘“That previous order, 154 I. C. C. 669, 
authorizing the issue of $666,700 of com- 
.mon stock, $400,000 of 7 per cent non- 
cumulative preferred stock, and not ex- 
ceeding $1,600,000 of first-mortgage 6 
per cent gold konds, be vacated and set 
asiae.” * * * 

Action Is Deferred } 

“By its order of Aug. 26, 1929,” said 
the report, “the Commission authorized 
the Yankton, Norfolk & Souther Rail- 
road Company, the applicant herein, to 
issue, subject to certain conditions, 6,667 
shares of common stock of the par value 
of $100 a share, and 4,000 shares of 7 per 
cent noncumulative preferred stock of the 
par value of $100 a share, and not ex- 
ceeding $1,600,000, principal amount, of 
first-mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds 
to mature 25 years from the date of 
the trust deed. under and pursuant to 
which the bonds were to be issued. 

“The order authorized the applicant to 
sell for cash $100,000 principal amount, 
of these securities and use the proceeds 
for working capital, and to deliver the 
remaining secuirties to the Fidelity Con- 
struction Company in full payment for 
acquring, constructing, and equipping 
the applicant’s railroad, the stock to be 
sold or otherwise disposed of at par, and 
the bonds at not less than 80 per cent 

v par, Action was deferred on that 
part of the application relating to the 
issue of bonds to acquire the securities 
of the Meridian Highway Bridge Com- 


any. 
7 “On Sept. 7, 1929, the applicant filed a 
petition asking that the order of Aug. 
26, 1929,. be amended to provide for the 
issue of bonds maturing 30 years from 
date instead of 25 years from date as 
authorized, and on Sept. 27, 1929, 
filed a supplemental application request- 
ing authority to issue, in addition to the 
securities previously authorized, $1,225,- 
000 of first-mortgage 6 per cent gold 
bonds for the purpose of acquiring the 
stock of the bridge company. The pro- 
ceeding was reopened for further con- 
sideration and assigned for hearing, and 
pending the hearing and the entry of the 
further order of the Commission, the 
order of Aug. 26, 1929, so far as it au- 
thorized the applicant to issue stock, 
was vacated. A hearing was held on 
Oct, 28,.1929. * ©. * 
Stock Is Subscribed 
“There is considerable testimony as to 
the financial status of the construction 
company and its ability to finance suc- 
cessfully the construction and equipment 
of the railroad. The construction com- 
pany was organized under the laws of 
South Dakota, in May, 1927, for the pur- 
pose of building and equipping the ap- 
plicant’s railroad. It has an authorized 
capital stock of $100,000, consisting of 
1,000 shares of the par. value of $100 
each.. The stock is all subscribed, but 
none has been issued except for the pur- 
pose of qualifying directors. * * * 
“The construction company has no 
money in the bank-and little, if any, on 
hand. What money it is now spending 
is being furnished by its president. The 
testimony is that its debts aggregate 
$130,000. Apparently its only assets con- 
sist of a track-laying machine, two con- 
struction locomotives, and five motor 
trucks. This equipment is valued at ap- 
proximately $30,000, From the record 
it is not clear whether these assets be- 
long to the construction company or to 
its president and Scholl. * * * 
Bridge Built for Road 


“While there is considerable doubt as| 


to the economic necessity of a railroad 
that. cannot be financed as a railroad 
project, it appears that the bridge was 
constructed with a view to its use in 
connection with a railroad such as the 
applicant has been authorized to build, 


and its inclusion as a part of the rail-| 


road project on a reasonable basis of 
capitalization appears to be desirable. 
The fact that the bridge has been con- 
structed to accommodate both the rail- 
road and the highway traffic does not 
render it any the less essential for the 
applicant’s purposes, 

~ “While it is true that the applicant 
‘may obtain the use of the bridge for its 
railroad at a reasonable rent, there does 
not appear to be any good reason why it 
should not avoid the payment of rent by 
acquiring control of the bridge if this 
can be done on reasonable terms. How- 
ever, not more than 50 per cent of the 
cost of acquiring the bridge company’s 


stock ‘should be financed through the is- | 


sue of bonds. The remainder of the cost 


should be provided for by the issue of| generating plant and the peak 


common or preferred stock.” 


| which stated that the return of the com- 


| would be less than 4.27 per cent on the 


| accrued depreciation. 


| versed the ruling of the lower court de- 
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Gas Rates 


Preliminary Injunction Against Order 
Materially Reducing Gas Rates Allowed 


Case Set Forth by Affidavits Showing Permissible Return to 
Be Confiscatory Held to Warrant Action 


New Orleans, La.—The Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit has held 
that the Florida Public Utilities Com- 
pany was entitled to a preliminary in- 
junction to restrain the enforcement of 
an ordinance of West Palm Beach, Fia., 
materially reducing the rates which it 
could charge for the supply of gas, 

Affidavits were presented to the court 
in support of the motion for a preltmi- 
nary injunction, the opinion explains, 
pany, if the new rates were enforced, 


present fair value of its property, which 
was computed at its replacement cost less 


Upon this showing, the appellate court 
held, a preliminary injunction should 
have been granted, and it therefore re- 


nying relief. 
FLORIDA PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY 


v. 
City of West PALM BEACH, FLA. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit. 
No. 5584. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 

Southern District of Florida. 
Scott M. LorTin, JAMES E. CALKINS, 
JoHN P. STOKES, and J. DwicuTt Dick- 


ERSON, for appellant; J. MARK WILCOX, | 


city attorney, for appellee. 
Before WALKER, BRYAN and FosTER, Cir- 
cuit Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 11, 1929 


Foster, Circuit Judge.—Appellant, the | 


Florida Public Utilities Company, a 
Florida corporation engaged in furnish- 
ing gas to the inhabitants of West Palm 
Beach, Florida, filed a bill against the 
said city and the city commissioners, 
praying for interlocutory and final in- 
junctions, to prevent the said defendants 
from putting into effect a city ordinance 
materially reducing rates for gas. From 
a judgment denying a preliminary in- 


age capacity at very much less cost than 
by a generating plant sufficient to pro- 
auce enough gas daily to take care of the 
demand. 


the fact that cases of this kind can not 
be satisfactorily determined on affidavits. 
Necessarily ex parte affidavits deal only 
with ultimate facts, which are all that a 
plaintiff is required to plead under equity 
rule 25. 

The bill, with exhibits and supporting 
affidavits, shows a prima facie case en- 
titling appellant to relief. It is plain 
that if appellant is forced to reduce its 
rates approximately 20 per cent,. with 


suffer irreparable injury if eventually the 
reduction should prove to be unwar- 
ranted. On the other hand, the custom- 
ers and the defendants may be amply 
protected by a bond, 


Court restated the rule as follows: 


moving party will be certain and ir- 


if the injunction be granted, the injury to 
opposing party, even if the final decree 
be in his favor, will be inconsiderable,. or 
may be adequately indemnified by a bond, 
the injunction usually will be granted.” 


versed with instructions to grant a pre- 
liminary injunction, appellant to give 
bond in such reasonable amount as shail 
be fixed by the district court. The 
terms and conditions of said bond to be 
vrescribed, and the surety to be ap- 
proved by the district court. 


Value of Building Permits 
In Massachusetts Declines 





junction this appeal is prosecuted. 

The. bill substantially alleges as fol- 
lows: 

Appellant has a franchise to furnish 
gas to the inbabitants of West Palm 
Beach, by virtue of an ordinance adopted 
by the city in January, 1915. The said 
ordinance granted the privilege to one 
Thomas S. Kennedy, his heirs and as- 


signs, and fixed the rate for gas at $2; 


for 1,000 cubic feet. Appellants suc- 
ceeded to the rights of Kennedy and 


| furnished gas in conformity to the ordi- 


nanee. In October, 1920, by an ordinance 
amending the original ordinance the 
rates were raised to not exceeding $2.50 
for 1,000 cubic feet. By a third ordi- 
nance, adopted Mar. 26, 1929, which is 
the ordinance sought to be enjoined in 
its operation, the rates were reduced to 
$2 per 1,000 cubic feet for the first 
10,000 feet furnished each customer and 
$1.80 per 1,000 cubic feet for any excess. 


Allowed Rate Said 
To Be Confiscatory 


The fair value of appellant’s property | 


used and useful in furnishing gas to the 
City of West Palm Beach is $946,000, 
and at the new rates prescribed, after de- 
ducting expenses and depreciation, the 
return would be less than $40,356 per 
annum, which is less than 4.27 per cent 
on the present fair value of the property 
and confiscatory, in violation of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. 

Appellant has more than 3,500 custom- 
ers and the monthly bills average $6.50. 
If the ordinance is not suspended, these 
customers will refuse to pay more than 
the new rates and it would be impracti- 
cable to enforce payment at the old rates. 

The bill is supported mainly by a 
lengthy affidavit of Charles W. Spooner, 
an independent consulting engineer, who 
qualifies as an expert. There is some 
discrepancy between the figures used by 
Spooner and those shown in other affi- 
davits on behalf of appellant but thay 
are not very material. In the main the 
affidavit of Spooner is not contested ex- 
cépt as to an item of $6,340 included in 
expenses as uncollectible accounts, about 
$1,000 included in expenses, in the item 
of taxation, and the item of depreciation, 
which Spooner fixed at $22,498 and ap- 
pellee at not over $18,559. If these be 
resolved in favor of appellee the pro- 
bative value of the affidavit is not ma- 
terially affected. In arriving at his 


‘| conclusions Spooner endeavored to deter- 


mine the replacement cost of the prop- 
erty less accrued depreciation, which 1s 
a method generally approved by the 
courts, and adopted 3% per cent as the 
amount to be deducted for annual de- 
preciation, which prima facie does not 
seem to be excessive. 


Method of Computing 
Valuation Was Proper 


It further appears that appellant also 
furnishes gas to Palm Beach and Lake 
Worth. A plant for generating the gas 
is located at or near West Palm Beach 
and in each of the other two places there 
is simply a distributing system. In fix- 
ing the fair value of the property used 
and useful in the business at West Palm 
Beach, Spooner valued all the property 
in service and used only in furnishing 
gas to that city and, as to the property 
used jointly in furnishing gas to consum- 
ers in all of the places supplied, allocated 


| to the City of West Palm Beach 70.4 per 





cent of the fair value of such property, 
basing his conclusions on the total 
amount of gas used in the three places in 
the year 1928. This method is usually 
approved by the courts, Appellees chal- 
lenged the correctness of this aliocation 
in argument based on certain statistics 
appearing in the record showing that the 
difference between the peak load and the 
minimum is comparatively very much 
greater in Palm Beach than in West 
Palm Beach. It is not clear from Spoon- 
er’s affidavit whether he took into con- 
sideration the variation in the use of gas 
throughout the year and no separation is 
made as to the actual figures employed 
in valuing the joint property and the 
separate property, nor are the _ items 
going into the separate property shown. 
It is no doubt true that a company manu- 
facturing artificial gas is required to 
have an excess of generating capacity to 
take care of the peak load and in fixing 
the fair value of the property jointly 
used the fact that for approximately 
seven months of: the year very little gas 
is consumed at Palm Beach should be 
taken into consideration. However, it 
may well be that the distributing system | 
in West Palm Beach exceeds in value the | 
load 
might be taken care of by adequate stor- 


State of Massachusetts: 

Boston, Dec. 21. 
| The aggregate value represented by 
| applications filed in November, 1929, for 
permits. to build in 55: municipalities 
was 48 per cent less than the corre- 
sponding aggregate for October, 1929, 
and 59 per cent less than in November, 
1928, according to a statement issued 
by the department of labor and ‘indus- 
tries. The value reported for November 
of this year was $6,228,227, while in 
October of this year it was $12,050,487 


' 219,645, the statement says. 


Scrap Iron Industry 
Outlook Is Favorable 


Present Depression Is Called 
Result of Inventories 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
through the aid of the scrap iron indus- 
try. A new record is likely for 1929, 
with estimates that the ingot production 
this year will exceed that of 1928 by 
approximately 10 per cent. Whereas in 
1913 ingot. production exceeded pig iron 
production by only 1 per cent, in 1928 
ingot production exceeded pig iron pro- 
duction by about 36 per cent, the differ- 
ence being made up by the use of scrap 
iron and steel, and thus establishing this 
by-product of ‘American industry as an 
important raw material for the steel in- 
dustry. 

Scrap iron and steel lead all other 
items in the total export of iron and steel 
products. For the first 10 months of 
1929 scrap exports amounted to 440,334 
tons out of a total tonnage of iron and 
steel exports of 2,575,281 tons. The next 
| item of importance was structural shapes 
and plain material, with a tonnage of 
232,790 tons. In foreign commerce there 
is an increasing demand on the Ameri- 
can supply of scrap for export, due to 
the lack of adequate iron ore resources 
in Japan, Italy, Poland, Germany, and 
| other countries. In 1928 more than 500,- 
| 000 tons of scrap iron and steel were ex- 
| ported from the United States, an in- 
jerease of approximately 100 per cent 
| over 1927, and 500 per cent over 1926. 
| It is expected that the export tonnage 
in 1929 will equal the record of 1928. 


Occupies Unique Position 
The scrap iron industry. occupies a 
| unique position in American industry, 
from two points of view: 

First, it is a conserver of genuine 
national wealth and occupies an impor- 
tant part in the national policy of con- 
servation. Every ton of scrap iron and 
steel gathered, properly prepared and 
used, displaces approximately five tons 
of iron ore, coal, limestone and other 
raw materials used in steel manufacture. 
In 1928, it is stated that more than 125,- 
000,000 tons of iron ore and other nat- 
ural resources were conseryed for future 


and steel. The services of the scrap 
iron dealer further is colored with a 
national interest and warrants a more 
intensive development. The conserva- 
tion problem is complicated by the in- 
creasing use of alloys in steel manu- 
facture. The proper preparation and 
use of the tremendous tonnage of alloy 
steel scrap, which will soon find its way 


industry is necessary. 

Second, the position of the scrap iron 
industry also is unique, because it is a 
barometer of American business. 
scrap iron market is one of the most 
sensitive commodity markets, often re- 
flecting in advance the trends in the 
steel industry. It is the governor of 
an important part of the steel machine 
in gathering, preparing, and developing 
markets for scrap. It is expected that 
the cumulative effects of President 
Hoover’s program to stabilize our pros- 
perity, and the efforts of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, will be 
reflected in the scrap 
within the next few months. 

Although the steel mills of the United 
States have secured a fair return on 
their investment and uniformly have de- 


raw material. It is expected 


to the scrap iron dealer. In commending 
President Hoover for striking the key- 





4 


The criticism directed at the affidavits | 
supporting the bill serves to emphasize | 


the number of customers it has, and thc |} 
small average of the monthly bills, it will | 


In Ohio Oil Co. v. | 
Conway, 279 U. S. 813, the Supreme | 


“Where the questions presented by an | 
application for an interlocutary injunc- | 
tion are grave, and the injury to the! 


reparable if the application be denied | 
and the final decree be in his favor, while | 


The judgment appealed from is re-| 


| 


and in November last year it was $15,- | 


| cycle channel. Station WMAK is licensed 


Advertising 


Station in Buffalo | 
Appeals Denial of 


Broadcast. Petition 


WMAK Asks Federal Court} 
To Issue Stay Order Pre-| 
venting Occupancy of 
Channel by Competitor 


An appeal from the decision of the 
Federal Radio Commission rendered Dec. 
20, denying Station WMAK, of Buf- 
falo, full-time operation, and a petition 
for a. stay order seeking to prevent oc- 
cupancy of the channel] now used by the! 
station by another station, as ordered by 
the Commission, were filed Dec. 21 with 
the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia by the WMAK Broadcasting | 
System, Inc. 

Both documents, filed by Frank D. 
Scott, former chairman. of. the House | 
Committee on Merchant Marine and| 
Fisheries, attorney for the station, relate 
directly to the Commission’s decision 
granting the application of the Buffalo 
Evening News for a new station in Buf- 
falo. The issue of local broadcasting mo- 
nopoly was raised at the hearing at 
which the newspaper application was 
heard, it being contended that the Buf- 
falo broadcasting corporation operates 
three other Buffalo stations besides | 
WMAK. 

Future Course Undecided 

In its decision of Dec. 20, the Com- 
mission assigned the 900-kilocycle chan- 
nel, now used one-half time by WMAK, to 
the Buffalo Evening News, on a full-time 
basis. It also denied WMAK’s applica- 
tion for full-timé on this channel, but 
made no mention as to what course - it 
rroposed to follow when the Buffalo 
Evening News takes over the 900-kilo- 


to operate on the frequency until Dec. 31. | 

In its stay order petition, WMAK asks 
| the court to issue an order prohibiting 
the Commission “from issuing or grant- 
ing a construction permit to the Buffalo 
Evening News to construct a station to 
operate at full time on frequency 900 
kilocycles, and from issuing or grant- 
ing any other construction permits or 
operating licenses which contemplate the 
use of frequency 900 kilocycles in any 
way to impair, impede or prevent the 
operation of such judgment as_ this 
honorable court may enter on this, ap- 
peal.” The petitioner, it adds, is de- 
sirous of having the status quo remain 
pending the determination of the appeal 
from the Commission’s decision. 

It is brought out in the petition that 
Station WMAK has operated on the 900- 
kilocycle channel since Nov, 11, when the | 
reallocation was effected. About June 
15, 1929, it is stated, under a construc- 
tion permit, Station WMAK completed 
the erection of a new station at a cost 
of approximately $50,000, with the best 
modern equipment. 

Modification Asked 
“On or about Mar. 28, 1929, this peti- 


tion of its license to permit operation on 


tioner filed an application for modifica- | 


'Practices of Federal 
Are Criticized by Senator Caraway} Planned in Illinois 


sary for them to add a small additional 
charge to the farm borrower.” He said 
he had written Senator Caraway “in- 
asmuch as the question of interest on 
advances made by this Board out of the 
revolving fund provided by the agricul- 
tural marketing act has come up for 
discussion before your Committee.” 
Mr. Caraway’s Letter 

Senator Caraway’s letter.to Mr. Legge } 

dated Dec.21, 1929, follows in full text: 


“Dear Sir: Your letter of yesterday ad- | 
dressed to the chairman of the lobby} 
investigating committee, but given to the 
newspapers prior to its delivery to me 
as such chairman, and in which you seek 
to justify your conference with grain 
men held in the office of Mr. Julius 
Barnes in the United States Chamber of 
Commerce Building here in Washington, 
andat which time you made commit- 
ments of the Federal Farm Board to 
meet the demands of Mr. Barnes and 
other grain dealers, received. 

“The policy of the committee inves- 
tigating lobbying is not to incorporate 


| letters or explanations in the records 


of said hearings unless they are offered. 
in an open hearing of that committee. 
If you desire, therefore, to incorporate 
any statement into that record you will 
be given an opportunity at any time to} 
do so in person. 

“I cannot, however, refrain from re- 
plying to that part of your letter in 
which you mentioned that the agree- 
ments that you announced at this private 
meeting with Mr. Barnes and other grain 
speculators in the office of Mr. Barnes 
were in accordance with a determination 
of the Federal Farm Board arrived at 
at another time but not previously 
published, 

Refers to Agreements 

“These agreements seem to have been 
two, as you announce them to Mr. Barnes 
and the grain dealers. 

“First—In accordance with their de- 
mands you say the Farm Board, although 
expressly required so to do by law, will 
refuse to lend money to the cooperative 
associations that may seek to relieve the 
distress of their members by buying their 
grain unless they shall pay the com- 
mercial rate of interest. 

“Secondly—That the Farm Board will} 
not in future announce any policy af-| 
fecting the price of grain until and after 
a consultation with those engaged in 
the grain business. Whether this con- 
ference is to be public or again in pri- 
vate your letter does not disclose. 

“Your announcements, if they be con- 
curred in by the Board, is a surrender of 
the Board to these grain people and a 
disclaimer of any intention on the part, 
of the Farm Board of a desire to be 
helpful to cooperative associations and, 
as I said before, a determination to dis- 


Junior Applicant 





full time. The application was refused 
Dec. 20, 1929, and appeal is being taken 
to this honorable court from said deci- 
sion,” continues the petition. ‘Coinci- 
dent with said decision, the Commission, 





generations, by the use of scrap iron| 


back to the scrap pile, has not yet been | 
clearly defined, and presents a problem | 
in which the cooperation of the steel | 


The | 


on Dec. 20, 1929, entered an order that 
a construction permit was to be issued 
to the Buffalo Evening News to construct 
a radio broadcasting station in Buffalo 
to operate at full time on frequency 900 
kilocycles. 

“The said Buffalo Evening News is not 
now operating, and has not heretofore 
operated, a radio broadcasting station. 
This petitioner is informed that the con- 
struction permit contemplated by this or- 
der has not yet been issued, but that it 
will be issued unless prevented by this 
honorable court. 

“If such construction permit is issued, 
and construction completed as therein 
provided, under the terms of the radio 
act the Federal Radio Commission is re- 
quired to issue a license which ‘shall con- 
form generally to the terms of said per- 
mit.’ The necessary effect therefore, of 
the said order of Dec. 20, 1929, is that 
if such construction permit is issued, and 
construction completed as therein pro- 
vided, the Federal Radio Commission will 
be obliged to revoke this petitioner’s 
license to operate on the frequency 900 
| kilocycles, to the irreparable injury of 
this petitioner; and it is evident from 
said order that this is the clear intention 
| of said Commission.” 

Reasons Presented 

The reasons for appeal cited by WMAK 
are, first, that the public interest, con- 
venience and necessity would have been 
served by the granting of WMAK’s ap- 
plication for full time. Moreover, it is 
| contended that the hearing on this ap- 
| plication before the. Commission “was 
conducted under and by virtue of im- 
proper regulation and practice which de- 
prived WMAK Broadcasting System, 
Inc., of a fair and impartial hearing.” 
Other reasons cited are as follows: 

“That the decision of the Commission 
is against the manifest weight of the 
evidence. 

“The decision is contrary to law. 

“The Commission erred in admitting 
inadmissible, improper testimony, preju- 
dicia] to this appellant. 

“The Commission erred in admitting 
oral and written evidence, 

“The finding and decision of the Com- 
mission are contrary to the law and the 
evidence.” 


Advertising by Radio 
Of Railway Defended 


Trustees of Boston Elevated 
Reply to Complaint 


State of Massachusetts: 

Boston, Dec. 21. 
Radio advertising by the Boston Ele- 
vated Street Railway, which ig under 
control of a board of five trustees ap- 
pointed by the governor, is defended in 
a letter to Governor Frank G. Allen by 
the chairman of the trustees, Henry I. 
Harriman, in answer to a complaint 





talks and concerts are in the nature of 


| Propaganda in favor of the continuation 


of public control. 
The complaint was made by State Rep- 


within the industry, with the cooperation 
ef the steel mills, 


i 


Awarded Priority 


Finding on Stoker Patent Is 
Upheld Upon Appeal 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


the supply of air to a fuel bed and of 
forming the zones in the grate, to the 
end that the unnecessary consumption 
of fuel might be arrested; that he dis- 
closed his idea to Mr. Quin, who was 
manager of the building; that after 
much persuasion, Mr. Quin consented to 
have appellant, Magee, who was engaged 
in building machinery, install the stoker 
in the building; that Magee sent Rug- 
man, his draftsman, to Heavey to find 
outghow Heavey wanted it constructed; 
that Magee had no prior training in this 
line while Heavey had been engaged in 
in this line of work for many years; that 
the drawings were made by Magee from 
such information obtained, and _ the 
stoker was installed in June, 1922, and 
tested in July, 1922. Magee filed his ap- 
plication for a patent on Sept. 5, 1922. 
Heavey filed his application on Mar. 5, 
1923. 

It is the position of appellee that 
Magee took no testimony “for the ob- 
vious reason, apparently, that all the 
possible witnesses know that Heavey and 
not Magee is the inventor” and that 
“Magee took advantage of Heavey’s ig- 
norance of his patent rights in claiming 
the invention.” 


Findings Undisturbed 

The examiner of interferences found 
that “as stated at the outset the record 
shows that the invention was fully and 
completely disclosed by the junior party 
to the senior party before the senior 
party’s filing date.” The examiners-in- 
chief, in referring to this phase of the 
case, said: “As Magee took no testimony 
he, of course, has not denied that such 
disclosures as are brought out in the 
testimony were made to Rugman, who 
was his employe.” The Commissioner 
of Patents said: “After a most careful 
review of the evidence submitted on be- 
half of Heavey, there seems to be no 
other conclusion than that he was the 
inventor and Magee obtained his knowl- 
edge of the invention from Heavey.” 

While Magee became the senior party, 
having filed first, it is clear that he was 
not the inventor and, under the circum- 
stances, no abandonment can be charged 
against Heavey. 

On the questions of fact involved in 
this record there has been a unanimity 
of opinion in the tribunals below and 
we see no occasion for disturbing their 
findings. We agree with the Commis- 
sioner of Patents in the finding that 
Heavey was the inventor and that he 
was properly awarded priority over the 
senior party, Magee. 

The judgment of the Commissioner of 
Patents is affirmed. 


NN —SSSS—————— yy 
be called upon by referendum to decide 
whether public control should be con- 
tinued, whether there should be a return 
to private management, or whether there 





iron markets| Made to the governor that the weekly | should be public ownership, the trustees 


should not present such talks on the 
radio. 

Chairman Harriman says that the 
method is in line with advertising and 


clared encouraging dividends during the | resentative Lewis R. Sullivan, of Boston, | is intended to stimulate riding, inasmuch 
past year, this cannot be said of the | Wito contendéd that inasmuch as the/as the road is in competition with auto- 
serap iron industry, which supplies the | Voters at the State election in 1930 will} mobiles and taxicabs. 
steel mills with a great part of hat —>——>—>—>_—_——_=_—_——— | obtain public good will, says Mr. Harri- 
that | note of cooperation in American busi-| man, by setting before the public the 
through cooperation within the industry, | ness, it is felt that many of the problems | road’s daily problems. 
the outlook for 1930 will be encouraging of the scrap iron industry can be solved governor a list of other street raiJways 


The desire is to 


He gives the 


in various parts of the country that 
advertise by radio, 
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Farm Board 


Secret Conferences May Cause Cooperative Associations to 
Lose Confidence, He Informs Mr. Legge 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


regard both the spirit and intent of the 
law under which the Board was ap- 
pointed. 

“Again, would it not be both wise and 
but simple justice to the farmers, if the 
Board had these two questions under 
consideration, to have had an open meet- 
ing in which they could have been heard 
to protest instead of you, as the chair- 
man of the Board, going into a private, 
if not a secret, meeting with Mr. Barnes, 
and there announcing these important 
decisions of the Board? Will not this 
method of announcing Board determina- 
tions lead every farmer to suspect that 
if the policy of the Board is to be de- 
termined in secret meetings with the 
speculative interests that the Board is 
now functioning in the interest of the 
oe people and in _ opposition to 

armers ? 
Hopes for Repudiation 

“I truly hope the board will repudiate 
your agreements and the place and time 
in which you saw fit to announce them. 
It must do so, if,it wishes ta retain the 
confidence of not only the farmers, but 
all those who earnestly sought by legis- 
lation some means of relieving the dis- 
tressed condition of agriculture.” 

The letter read into the record of the 
Senate judiciary subcommittee investi- 
gating lobbying Dec. 20 stating speci- 
fically that Edwin P. Shattuck, counsel 
for the Cuban sugar interests, had had 
an interview with President Hoover, gives 
reason, in addition to letters and testi- 
mony previously considered, that the 
President should issue a statement to 
make clear whether or not he has had 
conferences with representatives of the 
Cuban sugar industry, Representative 
Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., minority 
leader, declared orally Dec, 21. 


Mr. Shattuck, appearing before the 
subcommittee Dec. 19, denied that he had 
conferred with President Hoover in re- 
gard to the sugar tariff as previous tes- 
timony had claimed. Statements that 
he had done so were incorrect, he said, 

“Unless the President makes a state- 
ment, the public will come to the con- 
clusion that the declarations made in the 
letters are correct,” Representative Gar- 
ner said, “The letter read into the rec- 
ord Dec. 20 is additional’ confirmation 
and reason that the President should tell 
the country whether he has -had such 
contacts.” : 

This letter, dated Aug. 24, 1929, writ- 
ten by H. C. Lakin, president of the Cuba 
Company, of New York, by whom Mr. 
Shattuck is employed, included the state- 
ment; “Just before we last went to Cuba 
you had an interview with President 
Hoover. You understood him to approve 
of Cuban newspaper criticism.” 


Treasury Furnishes Rates 

Every loan made, Mr. Legge said, in 
his statement Dec. 21, has been at the 
rate provided in the act, the exact rate 
for each day being furnished by Treasury 
Department Officials, Any additional in- 
terest ¢harge is made, ‘not by the Board, 
but by the cooperatives themselves, and 
surpluses belong to the farmer borrowers. 

Mr. Legge’s statement, as made public 
by the Farm Board, follows in full text: 

In response to a request by newspaper 
correspondents for comment on a letter; 
which Senator Caraway has written to 
Chairman Legge, of the Federal Farm 
Board, but which: has not been received 
as yet, Mr. Legge made the following 
statement: . 

“The Board’s policy was set forth in 
press release No. 95 issued Thursday 
afternoon. It might be added that every 
action taken by the Board affecting co- 
operatives has been after full consulta- 
tion with representatives of farmers’ co- 
operative associations. 

“Every loan made has been at the rate 
provided in the act, the exact rate for 
each day being furnished by officials of 
the Treasury Department. Any addi- 
tional interest’ charge is made, not by 
the Board, but by the cooperatives them- 
selves to their own members and should 
it exceed their actual cost of operation, 
the surplus belongs to the farmer bor- 
rowers through their cooperative asso- 
ciation. 


Demands Not Recalled 


“I cannot understand the reference to 
loans on purchased grain. No such loans 
have been requested and I do not see how 
such loans could. be made, for when the 
farmer sells his grain he has no further 
interest in it. 

“I do not recall that any demands were 
made by either Mr. Barnes or the grain 
men. They were concerned about reports 
to the effect that the Board was to 
finance cooperatives in building facilities 
duplicating those now in existence and 
were referred to sub-paragraph (3) of 
paragraph (c) section 7, of the agricul- 
tural marketing act, and were advised 
that existing facilities would be care- 
fully considered by the Board before any 
Government money was spent for new 
construction. They were told that the 
Board would be glad to have any infor- 
mation they could give on this or any 
other subject from time to time with 
the understanding that in dving so: there 
was no promise, expressed or implied, as 
to what action the Board might take on 
any proposition submitted.” 

The paragraph of the law referred to 
follows: 

(3) No loan for the construction, pur- 
chase, or lease of such facilities shall be 
made unless the Board finds that there 
are not available suitable existing facili- 
ties that will furnish their services to the 
cooperative association at reasonable 
rates; and in addition to the preceding 
limitation, no loan for the construction of 
facilties shall be made unless the Board 
finds that suitable existing facilities are 
not available for purchase or lease at a 
reasonable price or rent.” 


Grain Product Schedules 
. Are Ordered Suspended 


By an order just entered in Investiga- 
tion and Suspension Docket No, 3396, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspended from Dec. 20, 1929, until July 
20, 1930, the operation of certain. sched- 
ules as published in supplement No. 19 
to Agent F, L. Speiden’s tariff, I. C. C. 
No. 1207. The suspended schedules pro- 
pose to change commodity. group de- 
scriptions used ‘in connection with less- 
carload commodity rates applying on 
grain products, and related articles from 
Ohio and Mississippi River crossings, 
and related points, to southern points 
with resultant increases in rates, 


Value of Buildings 


Drops in November 


Permits for Construction in 
44. Cities Show Decrease 


For Preceding Month and 
November, 1928 


State of Illinois: 

Springfield, Dec. 21. 
The estimated value of building au- 
thorized by permits in 44 Illinois cities 
during November is 25.3 per cent less 
than that authorized in October, accord- 
ing to a statement issued by the chief 
of the bureau of statistics and research 
of the department of labor and the in- 


dustrial commission, Howard B. Myers. 

The value for November is $22,973,532, 
the statement says, while in October it 
was $30,765,597, a decrease of $7,792,065. 
Compared with November a year ago, 
when the estimated cost of building 
amounted to $33,401,436, the decrease in 
November of this year is $10,427,904, or 
31.2 per cent. ; : 

The portion of the report dealing with 
the division of the total building opera- 
tions between the city of Chicago, the 
metropolitan area outside of Chicago, 
and the remainder of the State, follows 
in full text: 

Fewer Buildings 

Chicago reports a total of 919 build- 
ings authorized during November, whose 
cost is estimated at $17,000,680. This is 
a decrease of $6,936,350 from the October 
total and $3,792,920 from November, 
1928. The number of buildings repre- 
sented in the November, 1929, figures are 
667 fewer than in the preceding month 
and 539 fewer than in November a year 
ago. 

In the metropolitan area, outside Chi- 
cago, six of a total of 21 cities report 
increases in estimated cost of building 
authorized during November. They are 
Berwyn, Blue Island, Cicero, Highland 
Park, Lombard and Wheaton. Only two, 
Blue Island and Wheaton, report an in- 
crease over November a year ago, 

Outside the metropolitan area, six of 
a total of 22 cities report increases over 
October, 1929. These increases are so 
substantial as to overcome the decreases 
in the other cities outside the metropoli- 
tan area and to make this group of com- 
munities as a whole show a slight in- . 
crease over October, 1929, and a greater 
increase’ over the figure for November, 
1928. ’ 

The six cities reporting increases over 
October, 1929, are . Aurora, Decatur, 
Joliet, Moline, Springfield and Waukegan. 
Compared with November a year ago 
eight cities outside the metropolitan area 
report gains. These cities are Danville, 
Decatur, Joliet, Moline, Ottawa, Peoria, 
Quincy and Waukegan. 


Decrease Below October © 


Residential buildings for which permits 
were issued in 44 Illinois cities during 
November, 1929, number 509. They are 
to cost $6,558,059 and to” provide house- 
keeping accommodations for 903 families. 
All of these items represent a decided 
drop from the figures for October, 1929. 
Nonresidential buildings authorized dur- 
ing November of this year total 837 to 
cost . $15,351,721. 

These figures also show a decline from 
those of October, Additions, alterations, 
repairs and installations were authorized 
for 831 buildings and their estimated cost 
is $1,063,752, figures which again repre- 
sent a large decrease from those of the 
previous month. 

In Chicago permits were issued during 
November, 1929, for 236 residential build- 
ings to cost $4,184,800, providing house- 
keeping accommodations for 555 families. 
Nonresidential buildings authorized in 
Chicago during November number 339, to 
cost $12,291,250. Additions, alterations, 
repairs and installations are to cost 
$524,630 in 344 buildings. 


Railway Extension Hearing 
Is Postponed Until March 


Hearing on plans of the Wyoming- 
Montana Railroad in Finance Docket No. 
7852 to open up a “through route” be- 
tween Miles City, Mont., and Denver, 
Colo., assigned for Jan. 7 at. Caspar, 


Wyo., has been postponed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission until Mar, 
4 at the same place before Examiner Has- 
kell C. Davis, it was announced Dec. 19. 

The “through route” proposed involves 
600 miles of new construction, acquisi- 
tion of existing lines of railroad and op- 
eration over other lines under trackage 
agreements. The Commission on Dec. 
19 also authorized the Wyoming Rail- 
way, a short-line link in the proposed 
new road, to intervene in the proceed- 
ings. 
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‘Trend Attributed 
To Varying Statutes 





Reserve Board Finds Develop- 
ment in Direction of Larger 
Combinations 


| 

As a result of an analysis of branch} 
and chain banking developments in the} 
past year, the tendency throughout the | 
country has been to increase the size of | 
branch and chain banking systems rather 
than increases in the number of banks 
operating branches or in creation of | 
new chains, the Federal Reserve Board 
announced Dec. 22 in its monthly bul-| 
letin. ’ ! 

To support its conclusion that the 
tendency was to increase the size of the 
chain systems, attention was called to 
the actual decrease in number of banks 
operating branches in many branch- 
bankirg areas. while at the same time | 








+ 
| of 28 States and the District of Colum- Growth Is Centered 


2860) 








bia. In 9 of these States, however, any 
further extension of branch banking has 
been prohibited by law, leaving 19 States 
and the District of Columbia as compos- 
ing what may be called the branch-bank- 
ing area, to which may perhaps be added 
Wyoming, whose banking code would 
seem to permit branch banking, al- 
though no branch offices have been re- 
ported from this State. -In 8 of these! 
States (or 9 including Wyoming) State- 
wide branch banking is permitted, the 
establishment of branches being re- 
stricted in the 11 other States to the 
home city of the parent bank or terri- 
tory nearly contiguous thereto. 
Within the branch-banking area as de- 
fined above, the moré important branch- 
banking developments have been largely | 
restricted to a few States—one-fourth of 
the branch offices reported in operation) 
on June 30 being reported for banks in| 
the State of California, and more than 
one-half of such offices from the three 


igan. 
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Branch Banking 


‘Tendency Observed to Increase Size 
Of Chain and Branch Bank Systems, 





Within Three States 


California, Michigan and New 
York Operate Over Half 
Of Branches 








| 53 branches, and some 27 other banks | 


with 22 branches. In New York City one 


| State bank system of 56 branches in| 


June last had been built up by mergers 
during the year of three State institu- 
tions operating 19, 15, and 2 branches, 
respectively. Seventeen banks in New 
York State which had been operating 
branches in June, 1928, merged with 
other banks during the year, and in 
Pennsylvania merger procedures reduced 
the number of banks operating branches 
by 15. 

On June 30, as shown in the following 


| States—California, New York and Mich-| table, 17 banks were. operating systems 
For a majority of the States of| of more than 30 branches, and nearly | 


the number of branches in those areas! the branch-banking area there were dur-/| two-fifths (87 per cent) of all branches 


had grown. The full text of the Board’s ing the year only inconsiderable changes, | in operation on that date were comprised 
| either of increase or decrease in the num-| in these 17 systems, which were locate 
|ber of banks operating branches or of|in four States—California, New York, 
The number of! Michigan, and Ohio—with head offices | 


statement follows: 


Branch Office 
Ratio Increases 


Branch-banking developments during 
the year ended June 30 were generally | 
in line with such developments in other} 
recent years. The proportion of the| 
banks of the country operating branches 
on June 30 had increased from 2.5 to 
3.3 per cent in the five years from June 
30, 1924, to June 30, 1929. In each o€ | 
the periods of approximately two and 
one-half years, immediately preceding | 
and following the passage of the amend- 
ing act of Feb. 25, 1927, the number of | 
banks in the country decreased (by 
some 2,000 in the earlier and 1,800 in 
the later period), the number of banks 
operating branches increased _ slightly 
(by 65 and 39 in the two periods, re-| 
spectively), and the number of branches | 
in operation increased (by 607 | 
540). As a result of decrease in the) 
number of banks and increase in the | 


number of branches, the proportion of | 
branch offices in the total of banking | 
officers serving the public increased from | 


7 per cent in June, 1924, to 10 per cent | banks in all States was largely an in-| Over 30 branches 
| crease 
| branches, the increase for such branches 


in February, 1927, and to 12 per cent 
in June, 1929. : 

In individual instances very consider- | 
able extensions of branch systems were 
effected during the year by reorganiza- 
tions, merger procedures, and purchases | 
of independent banks, the more impor- 
tant changes of this character being re- 
stricted to a few States and urban com- 
munities of the branch-banking area. As 
defined in State banking codes and ad- 
ministrative practice, this area remained 
unchanged, except that two States— 
West Virginia and Kansas—in which no 
banks were operating branches, enacted 
legislation prohibiting the establishment 
of such offices in the future. It may 
be noted also that additional branches 
have been authorized since June 30 un- 
der special acts for Atlanta and Savan- | 
nah banks, although Georgia in 1927 pro- 


branches in operation. 


| banks operating branches remained un-, 


changed or decreased in 12 of the 19) 
States which permit banks to establish | 
branches, and increased slightly in 7 of 
these States. 


from 63 to 54, although the number of 


| branches in operation increased by 35— 


an increase exceeded only by New York’s | 
increase of 75. More than one-half of 


the total increase in number of branches} branches in smaller systems fell off from | 


during the year was in these two States | 
—New York and California. 

Within those States of the branch- 
banking area in which the practice of 
branch banking has been relatively more 
extensive, this »ractice has been largely 
—in some cases entirely—restricted to 
urban areas. Two-thirds of all branches 


(2,362 out of 3,440 offices—were home 
city branches, and the increase during | 
the period following the passage of the | 
McFadden Act in the total number of 
branches of member and nonmember 


in the number of home city 


being 433 in a total increase for all 


| branches of 540. 


Proportion Varies 


In Different States 

The extent to which branch-banking 
has been restricted to certain urban com- 
munities will be apparent on reference to 
data for selected cities, which show, for 
example, that of the 682 branches re- 
ported for the State of New York, 549 
were in New York City and 71 in Buf- 
falo; of Michigan’s 433 branches, 305 
were in Detroit; of Pennsylvania’s 169 
branches, 122 were in Philadelphia; and 
even in California, where branch banking 
has developed freely on a State-wide 
basis, more than one-third of all branch 


| offices (299 out of 861 offices) were home- | Loss than 3 branches... 


hibited the establishment of any branches | city branches of Los Angeles and San} 
by Georgia banks. Within the branch-| Francisco banks. Banks located in these 
banking area developments during the | two cities operated a very .arge propor- | 
year were characterized by growth in| tion (787 out of 861) of all branches in 
size of the larger branch systems of cer- | the State, including branches located out- | 
tain States, rather than by increase in| side the home city of the parent bank | 
number of banks operating branch of-| with home city branches. 
fices. : ; _ In California the number of branch of- 
Changes 1927-1929.—For the year | fices on June 30 (861) was nearly double 
ended June 30 a decrease of 17 is shown | the number of banks (455, including the 
in the number of banks operating | head offices of the 54 branch systems). 
branches. This is a net change for the | In Michigan 61 banks in a tcteal of 742 
year, in which 73 banks in*fact discon-| were operating 433 brancn offices; in 
tinued branch banking, including cases 
of merger of parent bank with another 
bank, of suspension of the parent bank, 
and of discontinuance of all branches. 


were operating 682 branches; in Mary- 
land 33 banks in a total of 235 were 
operating 125 branches. The proportion | 
In the same period, however, 56 banks of brdnches was high also in Rhode 
initiated branch banking, giving the net | Island, Arizona, and the District of Co- 
decrease of 17. The increase of 210 for lumbia, although the numbe. of branches | 


the year in number of branches in op-' in these areas was not very considerable. | 
eration similarly covered a total of 306 | Outside of these States of the branch-| 
offices newly established during the, banking area both the number of 


year—de novo as branches; or by conver- 
sions of independent banks into branches 
following purchase or merger —from 
which are deducted cases of branches 


branches and the proportion, relatively, 
to the number of independent banks was 
inconsiderable. 

The proportion of branches in the 





closed or merged with other branches, 
and cases of branches discontinued in 
consequence of suspension of the parent 
bank. 


Many Involved 


In Merger Procedures 

For branches representing conversions 
of independent banks into branches in} 
the period following the passage of the 
McFadden Act, a net increase is shown 
of 223, although in this period 279 in- 
dependent banks were in fact converted 
into branches, some of these branches 
having been discontinued before the end 
of the period. 

Detail underlying net changes in num-, 
ber of banks operating branches and in 
number of branches. for the year ended 
June 30 and for the period following} 
enactment of the amending law of Feb. 
25, 1927, are shown in the following’! 
table. Some of the difficulty encountered 
in attempting to summarize changes dur- 
ing this period may be inferred from 
the fact that over 900 of the 3,440 
branches in operation on June 30 had 
been involved in merger procedures 
since the passage of the McFadden Act, 
many of these branches having been op- 
erated under three or four different head 
offices in succession. Such changes nec- 
essarily involved numerous reclassifica- 
tions of individual branches, as operated 
by national, State member, or nonmem- 


| isiana; 


total of banking offices serving the pub- 


> 


in 6 cities—2 in San Francisco, 3 in Los 
Angeles, 7 in New York, 1 in Buffalo, 3 
in. Detroit, and 1 in Cleveland. During 
the year ended June 30 the number of 


In California the num-| such systems increased from 14 to 17, | 
ber of banks operating branches fell off! and the aggregate of branches operated | 


in such systems increased from 1,026 to 
1,287, or by 261. ‘In the same period the 
number of smaller systems decreased 
from 821 to 801 and the number of 


2,204 to 2,153. or by 51. 
period from December, 


Over the longer 
1926, to June 30, 


increased from 13 to 17 and the number 
of their branches from 689 to 1.287, or by 
598, the increase in number of branches 
for smaller systems over ghis period 
being 61. 


and|Treported as in operation on June 30) Banks operating branches: 











‘oes oo = banks in ere on * 
en of ems in some ates may have stim- 
BOM Es raseus onviinde - = (96 | ulated the development of chain bank- 
Less than 3 branches.... 596 619 585) ing, although the extent to which they 
3 to 50 branches......... 205 202 198} have done so cannot be determined. Some 
0 b ee 7 14 3|of the considerations which have led to 
In a eg se eee ees 5 7 * {the development of branch systems in 
- oinas ; : 2 States which have permitted such de- 
kee oe 1 1 1! velopments may very well account, also, 
eo {for the development of chain banking 
Percentage: ; , int in these and other States generally, since 
Total pact oe ress 7 ne 1 100 | the chain or group system may in in- 
ae Bee > eee ae . 52 | dividual instances take on many fea- 
Qcec AO Wecnchas “s 2 “9 | tures of centralized control which char- 
aiecmnaels | acterize branch banking. Chain and 
pene cs _,. | branch banking may and do _ interlock 
WO as 0-2 ccs .-..-8,440 3,230 2,781 | and supplement each other in some 
bane “awe Evanthee:. "249 789 "14 States and sections of the country, with 
sds Siiaaeeeas "1404 1.435 1.378 | the result that the extensive affiliations 
Over 30 branches... 1287 1.026 ‘689 Of banks and branch systems in different | 
In California 674 411| States have been built up. Some affilia- 
In New York . 146 134) tions reported in June, 1928, as chains | 
In Michigan .. 154 92} were not reported as such in 1929, it 
In Ohio ............ a2 52 | having been found on investigation in 
Percentage: {each of these instances that the associa- 
OMNES Brie viva eutsuecnss 100 100 
29 24 25 | character.’ While the chain-banking re- 
3 to 30 branches .. 41 44 50| lationship implies centralized control 
Over 30 branches ........ 37 32 25 over a group of corporately independent | 


Branch Distribution 
Analyzed in Table 


Banks operating only one or two 
branches include smalf country banks 
operating branch offices in neighboring 
communities and also institutions of 
large resources located in some of the 
larger financial centers. Of the 818 


anks operating branches on June 30, | 
New York 106 banks in a total of 1,141 | 305 were located in places of less than | 


25.000 population, and of these banks 
220 were operating one branch only and 
53 two branches only. Of the 359 parent 
banks located in cities of over 100,000 
population, 133 were operating one, and 
68 two branches only. The head offices 


of all but four of the 55 branch systems | 


of more than 10 branches, however, were 


located in these cities of 100,000 or more | 


population. The distribution of branch 
system8 by size of system and popula- 
tion of the city of the parent bank is 
shown in the following table: 


Size of branch systems for parent banks 


Gain Reported for Week 
In Individual Debits 





ended Dec. 18, made public Dec. 21 


aggregated $1'7,085,000,000 or 4 per 


cent above the total reported for the 
preceding week, and 15 per cent below 


the total reported for the corresponding | Customs 


week of last year. 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been- published 
weekly since January, 1919, amounted 
to $16,125,000,000, as compared with 
$15,634,000,000 for the preceding week 
and $19,081,000,000 for the week ended 
Dec. 19 of last year. 

Da ——_—_—_—_———_ 
! 

were national and over 950 were State 
| institutions. These banks were definitely 
linked up in groups and subjecé to cen- 
tralized administrative control. 

Chain systems were found operating in 
a large majority of the States, individual 
chain systems extending in many _ in- 
| stances beyond State boundaries; but 
| group-banking developments were rela- 
| tively more considerable in the States of 
| Minnesota and North Dakota of the 
| Minneapolis district; Iowa, Illinois, and 
Michigan of the Chicago district; Ne- 
raska, Kansas, and Oklahoma of the 
{Kansas City district; Arkansas of the 





d| St. Louis district; Washington and Utah | 


| of the San Francisco district; and in the 
| States of New York and New Jersey. In 
eight of these 13 States the establish- 
| ment of branches by banks has been pro- 
| hibited by law, and in three of them the 
| establishment of branches is restricted to 
| the home city of the parent bank; in the 
two remaining States (North Dakota and 
| Oklahoma) although no provision re- 
| garding the development of branch bank- 

ing has been enacted, no branches are be- 
|ing operated by banks. Very consider- 
able developments of chain banking are, 
| however, reported from California, which 
| permits state-wide branch banking, and 


| 1929, the number of these larger systems | Some developments are found in other 


| States of the branch banking area, as 
| well as outside this area. 


Systems Interlocking 
| And Supplemental 


| Prohibitions and restrictions enforced 





institutions, neither the power to ex- 
ercise such control nor the amount of 
control actually exercised can be deter- 
|mined in every instance. It follows that 
j}under any definition of chain banking 
| there are bound to be doubtful cases. 
| making up their lists of chains for 1929 
| the agents have included all groups, so 
| far as known, of three or more institu- 
| tions definitely operated as a system or 
group under centralized control. Gen- 
erally, although not in every instance, 
| the chain relationship implies a majority 
in each member of the 
chain held by the controlling agency. 
This controlling stock interest may rep- 
| resent either direct ownership by a bank; 
or indirect ownership by a bank through 
a subsidiary investment company; or 
| ownership by an individual or by an un- 


| stock interest 


| incorporated group of individuals; or by 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
orted te the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week 
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Chain Systems 


Panama Canal ‘tolls, ete. 


1,083,826.89 
Other miscellaneous 


10,607 ,031.06 


Total ordinary $583,349,410.61 


Op. in spec. accounts— 


} REMSUNCOES 0.3 <a ss <5 0% 1,905.41 
War Finance Corp. .... ¥ 766.77 
Shipping Board ........ 1,253,747.21 
Alien property funds ... 58,109.44 


Adj. service cert. fund . $174,714.26 
Civil-service ret’m’t fund 272,114.52 
| Invest. of trust funds— 








Sinking fund ..... 
Purchases and ret. from 
| foreign repayments 





| Received from foreign 

governments under debt 
| i SURES. 0 ccvsecee ss 97,819,750.00 
| Rec. for estate taxes ... 


4,000.00 . 
Forfeitures, gifts, ete. .. pcre e ars 





Total $122,823,750.00 $ 





Totalexpenditures .. $336,802,418.13 $2 





Receipts and expenditures for June rea 


tively. tExcess of credits (deduct). 


Warning Is Issued 
On Spurious Note 





' Reserve Banks Notified of $100 


Counterfeit Production 





| 
| 





| Warning of a new counterfeit $100 


Federal reserve note is given in a letter 
sent by the Treasury Department, Dec. 


118, to all Federal reserve banks. The 


follows: 


{San Francisco; check letter “A”; face 


100 | tion was clearly not of chain-banking, plate number 4; back plate number 25; 


| (check letters and plate numbers vary). 
| Specimens at hand bear the following 
signatures’. 2-B, New York, John Burke, 
Treasurer, Carter Glass, Secretary; 2-B, 
New York, John Burke, Treasurer, W. 
|G. McAdoo, Secretary; 3-C, Philadelphia, 
| John Burke, Treasurer, W. G. McAdoo, 
Secretary; 12-L, San Francisco, John 
| Burke, Treasurer, D. F. Houston, Secre- 
\tary; 4-D, Cleveland, Frank White, 
Treasurer, A. W. Mellon, Secretary. 
Portrait of Franklin. ° 

This production is exceptionally dan- 
| gerous and is printed from finely etched 
| photomechanical plates. One of the ear- 
lier circulars describing this note states 
that it is printed on bleached genuine 
paper. It since has been determined 


|tured paper very similar to the genuine. 
| However, the silk fiber in the counterfeit 
|seems to be slightly finer than that in 
the genuine, and not as curly. 

On the face of the counterfeit, at the 





$521,338,032.00 


Excess of receipts ..... $246,546,992.48 $223,926,179.36 $38,441,008.81 Ca eae Fis Pais 
Mcwns of axpenGitertn. KGa oseny HAs ie need qeeeesigateee $209,635 ,448.69 
Expenditures 
General expenditures . $138,661,376.28 $123,171,738.56 $1,055,529,250.03 $993,113,360.47 
“Interest on public debt 67,707,398.64 65,041,687.53 301,335,494.35 308,477,050.28 
Refund customs ...... 1,159,212.65 1,058,409.44 9,692,845.12 9,495,299.29 
| Refund internal revenue 4,487,710.01 8,521,011.45 47,956,493.04 82,918,196.13 
Postal deficiency ....... wate ae Pie 35,000,000.00 30,000,000.00 
Panama Canal 510,968.55 921,035.40 6,041,264.14 4,428,028.14 


| Govt. life insurance ... 562,864.69 895,959.85 19,957,496.85 25,004 ,415.41 
| D. C,. teachers’ retirem’t 83,219.50 24,983.91 314,348.42 260,244.68 
| Foreign service ret’m’t 4248.70 PRG es 354,582.13 342,395.76 
Gen. R. R. contingent . eeie 2 aa 203,598.34 170,025.02 

Total ordinary $213,978,668.13 $200,317,502.64 $1,511,857,629.35 $1,482,470,603.71 


$25,000,000.00 ...........-- 


97,411,852.64 


*The figures for the month include $28,840.60 and for the fiscal year 1930 to date 
$246,013.38 accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for the 
corresponding periods last year, the figures include $33,091.19 and $383,668.97, respec- 





Treasury describes the counterfeit as 


$100 Federal Reserve Note (Old Is-! 
| sue)—On the Federal Reserve Bank of | 
|New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, or | 


that the note is printed on a manufac- | 


| 


an investment company not a subsidiary} top of the medallion, which is executed 
of any benk. 


interlocking of directorates or adminis-;the outer edge is rough and finely ser- 


Not infrequently the chain} with a background of cross-hatch lines! 
relationship is further evidenced by some| drawn horizontally and perpendicularly, | 


United States. Treasurry Statement 





Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures at the Close 
of Business Dec. 19; Made Public Dec, 21, 1929 


Corresponding Corresponding 
‘ period ‘ period 

Receipts This month last year Fiscal year 1930 fiscal year 1929 

ses bees be eed $26,479,884.30 $28,936,883 .41 $289,396,167.80 $284,912,596.15 

ee ee 410,368,619.07 347,651,673.28  1,079,185,779.25 928,745 672.56 

Misc. internal revenue ..  34,455,823.06 30,519,886.28 302,285,177.50 286,039,204.73 
Foreign obligations— 

EEL. 1 C¥n0's,5, cree bs 28,564,245.00  28,562,640.00 28,790,245.00 28,562,640.00 

PRUUER: Sada xeiiae,e 70,093,728.52  170,049,563.02 80,520,597.15 80,233,091.65 

| Railroad securities ..... 406,695.47 2,990,698 .82 $,053,368.3 1 4,825,472.11 

| Jae POND. ce elelees,eo o04% 256,318.20 163,067.21 1,715,027.47 1,027,721.21 
Trust fund receipts (re- 
appropriated for in- 

vestment) ............ 646,084.19 920,943.76 20,475,443.61 25,434,685,14 

Proceeds sale of surplus ‘ 
property ............ 387,154.85 205,685.25 4,577,177.20 3,836,739,11 


1,130,665.71 
10,206,325.26 


13,443,674.37 
94,504,683.75 


11,833,617.63 
84,420,464.73 





$1,917,947,341.41 $1,739,871,905.02 





1,969.04 
762,794.96 


7 786,014.51 
750,539.76 


7861,676.18 
¥ 461,406.69 


1,101,184.32 13,948,078.97 12,039,979.58 

93,902.97 1,508,827.48 F2,196,894.92 
7212,956.52 549,584.48 ¥ 102,820.90 
(238,628.35 20,302,320.27 19,844,407.81 








$269,514,950.00 


369,925,800.00 
18,000.00 228,400.00 18,000.00 | 
97,075,350.00 97,819,750.00 97,075,350.00 
atest sa 345 62,100.00 ao cesececnses 
1,000.00 23,505.25 17,600.00 


$467,036,750.00 


——_——_——_—__—_— 


97,094,350.00  $367,648,703.25 





$1,879,506,382.60 $1,949,507,353.71 


ching the Treasury in July are included. 






| 
| 


| 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Offfice 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, ds head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, neast approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-29613. (S) Judgment—Pay ment—Appeal 
Period. With respect to payment of a 
judgment, the three months’ period pro- 
vided in the act of Feb. 13, 1925, 43 Stat. | 
940, within which there may be review of | 
jjudgments of the circuit court of appeals 
|begins to run from the date the judgment 
jof the circuit court of appeals was entered | 
land not from the date the mandate of the 
jsircuit court of appeals went to the district 
{court nor the date the district court entered 
|judgment in accordance therewith, (Dec. 
118, 1929.) 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 


en a arta 
| 


'the back unless the note is held up to} 
\the light. 

| A period instead of a comma is etched | 
;after the word Washington in the legend | 
jon the back of the counterfeit. 

This counterfeit will deceive even the 
| wary handler of currency, and great care 
|should be exercised in examining notes | 
of this denomiantion. 





New Assessment Act 


Of Florida Construed 





trative staffs. Investment companies or 


lic has been noted for the country as a) located in large and small cities, June 30,| trusts organized to deal in bank stocks 


whole. It will be apparent from the 
above figures that this proportion varies | 
greatly from State to State. For the 
branch-banking area as a whole the pro- 
portion last June was 23 per cent, or| 
approximately one-fourth; it was be-| 
tween one-fourth and one-third in Ari-| 
zona, Maine, Massachusetts, and Lovu- | 
above, one-third in Michigan, | 
Maryland, and New York; and rose to 
65 per cent, or nearly two-thirds, in 
California. ) 

Over the year thé number of national 


jand of State banks operating branches | 


fell off somewhat, although the number 
of branches’ increased—for national 
banks from 941 to 993 and for State in- 
stitutions from 2.289 to 2,447. These 
classifications, as noted elsewhere, have 
been variously effected in the several 
States by conversions and merger pro- 
cedures, which have in some instances 
resulted in transfers of branch systems 
of considerable size from one class to 
another, as between national, State 
member, and nonmember banks. 


Twelve California 
Banks Are Merged 


No change is shown for the year in the | 
total number of banks operating sys- 
tems of 10 or more branches. The num- 
ber of such systems fell off from 9 to 7 


jin the 


her banks, as located in or outside the 
home city of the parent bank, and as 
embraced in small or large systems. 


in California, and remained unchanged 
in New York with 16, and in Michigan 
with 11 such systems. 

The maximum number of branches in 
any system, the number reported by a 
California bank, fell off from 289 to 285, 


Banks initiating and discontinuing branch 
banking, and branches established and dis- 
continued, 1927-1929. July 1, 1928, to June 


30, 1929, A; Feb. 25, 1927, to June 30,| this reduction being effected by consoli- 
1929, B: A . dation, of offices in several instances 
Number initiatine branch banking 56 165 where two offices were located in the 
Number’ discontinuing branch same town. . - : 
banking : 73 126,, Consolidations resulting in the build- 
Merged wit’: other banks 51 90 ing up of larger branch systems were 
Suspended ; ee 9, consummated during the year very gen- 
_ Discontinued all branches wl 27 erally in several States of the branch- 
Net increase or nevense 17 39 | banking area. Altogether, 12 California 
ed nahin es 306 708 | banks, which had been operating branches 
i tilesen tan. heetehoe 171 429,in June, 1928, were merged with other | 
By conversion of banks........ 135 279 | banks during the year. One national 
Number discontinued 96 168|system in Los Angeles, operating on 
RR ES eee 81 145|June 30 last 144 branches, represented a 
_ Through suspension ......... 15  (23/merger during the year of two banks— 
Net imcrease ............+.00+. 210 540) one a national bank which had been op- 


* Decrease. ~ 
;}one a State 


Branch-banking Area.—Under State! branches. 
banking codes, branch-banking develop- | operating a State-wide 


member bank with 53 


system of 


States and urban communities. 


) The area! curing the year of a national bank lo- 
within which banks were 


operating | cated in Los Angeles with 35 branches. a 









1929. Located in cities of over 100,000, A; 
of 50,000 to 100,000, B; of 25,000 to 50,000, 


C; of less than 25,000, D: 


Total A B Cc D 

Pee hs casas 818 359 84 70 305 

L POORER Keres cece 443 1293 54 36 220 

2 branches ....... “53 68 14 18 53 

3 to 5 branches.... 129 83 13 12 21 
6 to 10 branches... *°% 24 3 3 

11 to 30 branches... 38 34 ; 1 3 
Over 3 branches... 17 17 om 


Urban and rural systems.—The char- 


acter of branch systems is not determined 


by the location of the parent bank, ex- 
cept in those States which prohibit the 
establishment of branches outside the 
home city of the parent bank. Cali- 
fornia’s larger branch systems are oper- 
ated by banks located in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. but these systems em- 
brace a state-wide network of branches. 
The largest branch system in the State 
with head office in San Francisco was 


operating 42 branches in San Francisco, | 


43 in Los Angeles, and 200 in other places 
State. Of the 861 branches of 
California banks, 531 were located out- 


| Side the home city of the parent bank, 


and of these outside branches 197 were 
in places of less than 2,500 population, 
135 in places of 2,500 to 10,000, and 199 


in larger cities. Of the total number 


(1,078) of branches located outside the | 


home city of the parent bank in the 


country as a whole on June 30, 591 were | 


located in towns of less than 2,500 popu- 
lation, 133 in places of 2,500 to 5,000, 
and 354 in larger places. In New York, 
Michigan, and several other States in 
which the development of branch bank- 


ing has been considerable, however, banks | 


are not permitted to establish branches 
outside the home city, and the develop- 
ment of branch banking in these States 
is accordingly restricted to urban com- 
munities. 

Data reported by 


Federal reserve 


agents in the several districts regarding | 


the extent of chain banking affiliations, 


| of State officers, and personal knowledge 
of banking officers, and the summary fig- 
| ures given for States are not presented 


}in every section of the country, or all 


|able to make it. 
of 230 chains 


For this date a total 
were listed, 


f 


yy 


may or may not develop through acquire- 
|}ment of such stocks a degree of control 
| over a group of banks sufficient to justify 
| designation of the group as a chain sys- 
| tem. 

| Figures for June, 1928, are not brought 
|} into comparison with those for June, 
1929, because of inclusion in the earlier 


3 | returns of data for banking groups ex-| 
_| cluded from the list of chains in 1929. 


| dates, however, indicates that there was 
| no considerable increase during the year 
| ended June 30 in the number of banks 
; comprised in banking chains, the princi- 
| pal developments of this character hav- 
jing taken place during subsequent 
;months. It is known that certain chain 


banking groups have been expanding} 


rapidly since June 30, and plans for in- 
| corporating companies of large resources 


|have been announced, 


Summary of branch-banking bevelopments: 


Comparison of the returns for these two) 


oval background is without the encircling 
| hair line to even out the rough border 
|caused by projecting cross lines. The 
face of the note has an ash gray tone, 
while the back is printed in bright grass 
| reen, 


|right of the letter “R” 
“HUNDRED” until it contacts with the 
| lower right formation of the letter. In 
the genuine this flange does not touch 
any art of the letter. 


At the top of the note in the counter- 
| feit the shaded dot in the final “A” in 
“AMERICA” is nearly rounded, while in 
\the genuine this dot has a semicircular 
formation, with the top showing a flat 
surface. 

In the genuine note, tho imprint of 
|the numbering block will show through 
the paper on the back. 








+ = . 
1924-1929; 


rated, where the lines terminate, and the | 


| Underneath the portrait, in the legend, | 
| the upturned shaded flange leans to the | 
in the word; 


| so far as these are known to the agents | I 
and obtained from various sources, in-| Branches in operation: 
cluding credit files, examination records 


|erating 97 branches in June, 1928, and | as covering completely all existing chains | Location of branches: Number located— . 


Another Los Angeles bank} banks comprised in the chains reported. } AS sate athe fat és 
140| As of June 30 last, the information is| Establishment of branches: Number established- 
ments have been restricted to certain| brancnes in June represented mergers! as nearly complete as the agents were | o2'9 peepee ss 


embracing | ___ 
branch offices on June 30 was composed! State bank located in San Francisco with} over 1,550 banks, of which nearly 600! 











\Property Valuation Held Not 
To Revise Prior Practice 





State of Florida: 
Tallahasse, Dee. 21. 
The act of the 1929 legislature re-| 
| quiring taxpayers to value property at 
| 50 per cent of the full cash value makes 
no change in the preexisting practice, | 
but merely recognizes that practice, At- 
torney General Fred H. Davis has ruled. 
“The taxpayer should give in his prop-| 
erty at the valuation which he thinks | 
it should be assessed for on the tax | 
| books,” the attorney general held. The} 
| full text of the opinion follows: 
| Chapter 14571, acts of 1929, relating 





, a ] res | In the counter- | to the making of compulsory tax re-| 
to engage in chain banking enterprises | feit the numbering is not visible from/ turns, 


requires the taxpayer to state in 
|his return “50. per cent of the full cash 
|value’® of the property. I have been 





Stock Issues 





Petition of P. R.R. 
For Right to Issue 
Stock Is Approved 


Shares Will Be Offered for 


Subscriptiom at Par to 
Carrier’s Stockholders of 
Record on Dec. 7, 1929 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has been 
authorized by the Imterstate Commerce 
Commission in Finance Docket No, 7967 
to issue not exceeding $71,836,050 of 
capital stock, consisting of 1,436,721 
shares of the par value of $50 a share, 
it was made public by the Commission 
in a report and order Dec, 21, 

_ The stock will be offered for subscrip- 
tion at par to the carvrier’s stockholders 
of record at the close of business Dec. 7, 
1929. 

Any stockinot subscribed and paid for 
by the stockholders is to be sold on the 
best terms obtainable, but at not less 
than par. ‘ 

Proceeds will be used to pay naturings 
obligations and other general corporate 
purposes. 

_ Brief announcement of the Commis- 
sion’s action was made on Dec. 17. 

Report of CCommission 

The report follows in full text: 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, a 
common carrier by railroad engaged in 
interstate commerce, has duly applied for 
authority under section 20a of the in- 
terstate commerce act to issue additional 








cent of the number of shares outstanding 
on Dec. 7, 1929, but not to exceed 1,447,- 
935 shares of the par value of $50 each, 
or $72,396,750. No objection to the 
granting of the application has been pre- 
sented to us. 

The total authorized capital stock of 
the applicant is $700,000,000. Of this 
amount $574,688,450 had been issued and 
was outstanding on Dec. 7, 1929. In ad- 
dition to the amount then outstanding 
there remained to be issued a portion, 
apparently $4,485,500, of the $17,500,000 
of stock which, by our order of July 31, 
1928, the applicant was authorized to 
issue to its officers and employes and 
those of its subsidiary companies, pay- 
ment therefor to be made from their 
salaries in monthly installments at the 


|rate of $2 or $5 a share, any shares not 


taken by the officers and employes to be 
sold on the best terms obtainable, but at 
not less than par. 

The purpose of the proposed issue is 
to provide free treasury cash for the pay- 
ment of $57,646,000 of obligations ma- 
turing during the year 1930 and for gen- 
eral corporate purposes. The maturing 
obligations consist o£ $50,000,000 of the 
applicant’s 10-year secured 7 per cent 
gold bonds maturing April 1, 1930, $1,- 
746,000 of assumed bonds of underlying 
companies due Jan. 1 and Apr. 1, 1930, 
$5,800,000 of installments of principal 
of equipment-trust certificates maturing 
Mar. 1, Apr.1,May 15, and Oct, 1, 1930, 
and a real estate mortgage installment 
of $100,000 due Sept. 29, 1930. 

Estimate of Requirements 

The applicant has furnished an esti- 
mate for the year 1930 showing its cash 
requirements, including $95,000,000 for 
road and equipment, as $222,646,000, and 
its cash resources, including $42,000,000 
of cash and Government bonds at the be- 
ginning of the year, as $109,000,000, a 

eficiency in cash resources of $113,- 
646,000. = 

As a basis for the proposed issue the 
applicant offers capital expenditures 
amounting to $30,806,564 which it has 
previously offered in excess of the amount 
required in support of stock issues au- 
thorized by our order of April 24, 1928, 
and our order of July 31, 1928, supra, 
and $6,425,000 of expenditures made dur- 
ing 1929 in payment. of $5,800,000 of 


| principal of equipment-trust certificates 


and of $625,000 of real estate mortgages, 
which, together with the $57,646,000 of 
maturing obligations that are to be re- 
tired with proceeds from the proposed 
stock, will amount to $94,877,564. 

The proposed issue is to be offered for 
subscription at par to stockholders of 
the applicant as registered on its books 
at the close of business on Dec. 7, 1929, 
to the extent of 1244 per cent of their 
respective holdings, any of the stock not 
subscribed and paid for by stockholders 
to be sold upon the best terms obtain- 
able, but at not less than par, on such 
conditions as the applicant's board of 
directors may determine. The amount 
of stock to be issued on the basis of 12% 
per cent of the amount outstanding on 
that date is $71,836,050. 

We find that the proposed issue of 
capital stock by the applicant as afore- 
said (a) is for lawful objects within its 
corporate purposes, and compatible with 
the public interest, which are necessary 
and appropriate for and consistent with 
the proper performance by it of service 
to the public as a Common carrier, and 
which will not impair its ability to per- 
form that service, amd (b) is reasonably 
necessary and appropriate for such pur- 


| poses. 







Status of 


State Banks 











June, tune 20, Pet. 26, June 30, | asked for a definition of the term “50 ao 
= = —— ve Pp a y ” _ ga ; 
| Number of banks............ eee ote ite, MAO 25,950 #26,973 28,996 | Ft —= of the cash value” as used in| —in-- 
| Number operating branches: t In gooey tse Mh inl ene at th 
Mabe ee ada sets essis ets Se iives. SIR a3 778 714 opinion, “50 ps ent of the R tv S 
Momber thanks, tetal.. icc. sisececsvicrveces 354 355 334 299 cash value” as used in owe statute means | ese e rystem 

National Dah e ds «ita 164 169 145 108/50 per cent of the value of the prop-| 

State... sscvecsrerererseecreccnreesees 10 186 189 191) erty as fixed by the tax assessor.for| Chay ‘ ; 

: ae ine ; § 5 | ee ee ee ; ; _ DEsGEE shanges in the State bank member- 
nee banks vee ‘eines + ste ac ces 0 464 480 445 415 |the purpose of assessing his taxes on a| ship at the Tilevall’ manseer wilhan - te 
Sins of bem A RFRCOME! NURSE GF PARKS Ol |50 per cent basis as has been the prac-)the week ended Dee. 20, with a list of: 

Pr RRER EE = Sis cc oecnt arin sder 443 469 446 576 | tice in this State for many years. In| banks to which permission was granted 

Gh MUMBO 6 15651655 04s na ach adaan rs c040 6 153 150 127 129 | other words, the new law makes no/for the exercise of trust powers, were 

Three to five Drsnches Stee emeceronressseece 130 126 124 a | Geng wharseoner in —e Preexisting | announced Dec. 21 by the Federal Re- 

Six to ten branches........ccccocescssssere 37 od By 76 | practice of valuing property for valua-| serve Board foll ° 

nb os {61 p 8 3 ‘ e Board as follows: 

Over ten branches........+..-.cecersrseres 55 55 47 176| tion, but merely recognizes the pre-| Admitted to membership: 

Not cnapnes fost ta Dee ment See , . “e 183 | existing practice by providing that the} Normandy State Bank, Normandy, Mo.; 
ae ies saudlation ot asa Gite ERY" \taxpayer shall return his property on aicapital $30,000; surplus, $9,000; total re- 

ma 7, al a7 oe ogg | basis of £ cent for the full cash'SOUrces, $165,632. 

Hy arr gM eee, vv “a — oer | value, Sack nam that the taxpayer| foluntary withdrawals: First Fonts _& 

25,000 to 50,000. ....... 70 66 61 108 | should give in his property at the valua- trust ¢°Gvings Dewhe Chieco ll, ® 

Less than 25,000. . 305 316 $00 284\ tion’which he thinks it should be «=! Ajsorbed by natiomal bank: State Bank 
Not classified ...... prises nmazneeisisses ss we a. oe 733 | sessed for on the tax books. The tax}oz Chicago, Chicago, Ell., absorbed by Fore- 
Chateaies of systems: Number of banks oper- assessor is not bound to accept the val-| man National Bank, Chicago, Ill. 

ooeniie cede only «| itn oe 518 h26 476 391 juation given by the taxpayer, but may; Closed: Plymouth Exekange Bank, Plym- 

Outside branches only ...........sccceeees BOB 262 261 983 \either raise or lower, the same for the|outh, Wis. ene 

Home-city and outside branches.......+++++- 48 47 42 40| purpose of equalizing his tax roll. Sec Authorized to accept drafts an aT of 

| King v. Gwynn, 14 Florida 32 exchanges up to 100 per cent of pens . and 
. of ; yes up t _pe 
MEME adn gaheecstscaccevachetneshe ree 3,440 3,230 2,000 2,293) The supreme court has held that vai] Ceawige: Malad astonal Bank rust 
a nae DANKE. «0010+ scerensesesvereres ast aes s 1,385 —- aot equa ~ ee the Permission granted to exercise trust 
OEE ccc rcccssrccccededanceanveteece 99: ‘ ¢ , esire enc o be attained and even . 
MN oe As a's adnate ita ses S208 1,220 1,560 137 , powers: : : 
peremake stents. *****< saapinda 7 1419 1,069 950 OR where the law requires property to be} | .Lafayette National Bank of Brooklyn in 
; jassessed at its full cash value, and itis} New York, ¥. Y. 
In home city of parent bank...,......+++++- 2,962 2214 1,929 1,508 ;not assessed at its full cash value, but mt First National Bank & Trust Co, Yonkers, 
Gutaite heme OY .issk sss. cw letdaceees 1,078 1,016 971 785 is only assessed at “A pee cent of its - t ‘mets stebighnh ‘Sleentas Raniah Be 
leash value, that this departure from the ate jJank, L » Pa, 
Be pepe mene. an tenes s23 2,214 1,996 *+ letter of the law does not render the tax fae Broad National Bank, Philadel- 
pavenase OF bANKS.......cccacrentsisece Vhs A: 735 «é ce J : : enitats | a, 4 U 5 

No report of method.. 153 163 169 * ‘t|invalid, provided uniformity and —s City National Bank & Trust Co, Colum. 

ity on a 50 per cent basis is maintaine bus, Ohio, 


*March, 1927. {Mutual savings and private banks, 





throughout the tax roll. 





Citizens National Bank, Greensburg, Ind, 


“} 


‘ 


capital stock to the extent of 12% per 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE_ PRESENTED HEREIN; BEING 
PusLisHep WiTHoOuT ComMMENT By THE Unite STaTES Daly 
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Commissioner Asks 


Changes in Banking 





Laws of Kentucky 





Legislature 


Bankers’ Association 





State of Kentucky: 
Frankfort, Dec. 21. 


capital, will be requi 
corporrated in Kentucky, 


State Finance 


| Financial institutions that are regu- 
jlarly incorporated and duly licensed 
| private bankers amd ‘such banks and 
bankers only can le@ally conduct Christ- 
;|mas savings clubs 2n Pennsylvania, ac- 
| cording to an opinion of Harold D. Say- 


|lor, deputy attorney general of the State, 





|given Dec, 17 at the request of Peter G. | 

A minimum capitalization of $25,000,; Cameron, secretary 
with a paid-in surplus of 10 per cent of | 
red of all banks in-| on the opinion, and the opinion itself, are | 
if the legisla-| set forth below in full text. Mr. Cam- | 


of banking. 
The statement of Mr. Cameron, based 


ture adopts the suggestion made Dee 18) eron’s statement, dated Dec. 19, reads: 


by 0. S. Denny, State banking commis- | 


According to a ‘formal opinion ren- 


sioner, im a paper which he read before} dered to me by Deputy Attorney Gen- 


the jurisprudence committee of the Ken-|eral® Harold D. 


tucky Bankers’ Association. 


Saylor, all Christmas 


|clubs that are beimg operated in Penn- | 


Other recommendations made by the | SYlvanie by individuals, associations, and 
commissioner were for the creation of a | corporations not hawing banking powers 


banking board, competitive examinations 
reserve re- 
quirements for banks not members of the | 


for examiners, raising of 


are illegal and.in -violation of the pri- 
| vate banking act of June 19, 1911, or 
the banking laws wander which banking 


Federal reserve system, and treatment |COFPorations are incorporated, Depart- 


of funds deposited in banks at a greater 
per cent, as bor- 


rate of interest than 3 


rowed money and not deposits. 
Submits 15 Proposals 


vo 


Present banking laws are not as effi- 
cient as they could be made, Mr. Denny | 
He recommended the following 

15 changes to put the State banking de- 
Apartment upon a more adequate basis: 

First——Creation of a banking board 
composed of five members, one of which 
two to be} 
practical bankers and two to be reputable 
to be ap-! 
but the two 
members to be selected from a 
by the Ken- 

The board, 
serving without remuneration except for 
traveling: expenses, would have power to 
policy of bank supervision and | 
to advise with the commission in pro- 


stated. 


is the bank commissioner, 


business The board 
pointed 
banking 
list of kankers furnished 

tucky Bankers’ Association. 


nien. 
by the governor, 


fix the 


moting better bank practice. 


Second—Appointment of bank exam- | 9 


held before the banking board. 


closer supervision of banks. 


Fourth—Enactment of a law automati-| be 
cally extending all charters of. banking | 


corporations for a period of 50 years. 


Fifth—Enactment of a bill prohibit- 
ing bamks and trust companies from 
in their own! 
own stock | Wh 

| as 


investing fiduciary funds it 
bank stock, or to take their 
as collateral for a loan. 

Power of Assessments 
to 


sioner make assessments 


is ascertained. 


Seventh—Funds deposited in banks at 
agreater rate of interest than 3 per cent 
to be comsidered as borrowed money, and 


not deposits. an! 
Eighth—Prohibit. circuit courts 
allowing attorney fees for 


or the commissioner is 


on a certain date. 


Ninth—Require all corporations, such 
as real estate mortgage companies, un- 
der the supervision of the banking de- 
partment, first to get approval of the 
banking commissioner before a charter 


fs granted by the secretary of state. 
Tenth——Require approval 
jority of the board o 


minutes. 


Eleventh—Prohibit banks from hon-| 
oring am overdraft of an officer, director 
carrying their 
evade such 


or employe, and from 
checks as cash items 
restriction. 
Minimum of $25,000 Capital 
Twelfth—Provide that 


to 


with 10 per cent paid-in surplus. 
Thirteenth—Assessment 


the banking department 


penses of investigation in 


poration. ; 
Fourteenth—Raising of 


on demand deposits from 


eral reserve bank. 


to other departments. 





Appraisal Division in State 


Loan Commission Proposed 





State of California: 
Sacramento, Dee. 21. 


Establishment of an appraisal division 
in the State building and loan commis- 
sion to study the loan structure of build- | 
ing and loan associations is proposed by | 
Charles A. Whitmore, building and loan 
Mr. Whitmore, who was 
capitol for the meeting of the 
17 and 18, be-| 


commisSioner. 
at the 


governor’s council, Dec. 


lieves this service would be valuable to 


the associations and to the public. 


“When I took over the office of build- 
loan commissioner,” said Mr. 
Whitmore, “there was only one appraiser 
to look over the loans of the 240 as-' 
The staff has been increased 
increase it | 
to five or six. Appraisers may not he | 


saativiaue: Ioan | safe-keeping and for the purpose 


ing and 


sociations, 
to three and I propose to 


able to examine each 


made by associations but they can take 
across section of the loans and deter- 
mine Whether the appraisals on prop- 
erty are too high, I believe that erron- 
eous appraisals are largely responsible | 
associations are forced to take 
over property on which loans have been 


where 


made. 





Collections of Corporation 



























State of Illinois: 

Springfield, Dec. 21. 
Fees collected by the office of’ the cor- 
poration department in November, 1929, 
exceeded the collections of the office for 


ment stores, manufacturers and other 
employers who receive deposits from 


their employes, are held to be violating 


the law, as are all those persons or 
corporations that receive deposits from 
their employes, or from the public g@en- 
erally, in connection with the so-called 
Christmas clubs. 

For several years past the department 
of banking has, about Christmas time, 


| Chrismas Savings Clubs Restricted 
To Licensed Banksin Pennsylwania Urges Cooperative 


Corporations Not Having Banking Poawers Are Prohibited 
| Frorm Practice, Attorney Gerzeral Rules 

Fifteem Suggestions for State) 
Offered by 
State Official at Meeting of 





State of Pennsylvania: Harrisburg, Dec. 21. ' 
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Savings Clubs 


Refunds 


Senator Brookhart 





Banks for Farmers 





‘Application of Principle in 
All American Business Is 
Recommended in Address | 
Before Senate 


| this statute which relate to the condi- 
| tions upon which private bankers may 
|be permitted to receive deposits are 
|germane to the general subject of| 
regulating the business of private bank-; 
| ing, expressed in the title of the stat-| 
| ute, = 








Urging the application of the coopera- 
|tive pxinciple to all American business, 
jand decrying the fact that the United 
States is the one country in the world 
|that, prohibits farmers from organizing | 
You have called to our attention the|their own cooperative banking systems, | 


a ¢ 


| Loans Lirrzited 
| By State Charter 


| practice of a certain loan company which| Senator Brookhart (Rep.), Iowa, on Dec. 
| under a charter granted by the Common-| 21, spoke in the Senate on “the natal day 
wealth of Pennsylvania is limited in pur- | of cooperation.” | 
pose to the loaning of money to the pub-| Recailing the foundation on Dec, 21, 
lic and to purchasing and sellimg various) 1844 of the Rothsdale Cooperative As- 
kinds of sectarities in connection with the sociation of Great Britain, the Senator | 
conduct of said loan business. WJnder the | declared that “this was the meagre be- 
| guise of selling subscriptions to those|/gimning of the greatest economic idea 
jbonds by weekly payments of small|¢ver promulgated.” 

jamounts on account of such purchase,| Operates 6,009 Stores 

jthis company is actually conducting 4) “The association has grown,” the Sena- 
| Christmas Club and is not primarily en-|tor declared, “until now it operates over 
| deavoring to sell its bonds, 6,000 cooperative stores, and has its own 
Such 8 proceeding has no connection| Private banking system, which operates 
| witn its loam business and is merely ajentirely independently of any commer- | 
subterfuge for transacting a private | cial bank. The association has enjoyed a 
| banking business. In its contract with| Percentage of growth over six times as 
|the depositor it agrees'to return the)Steat as any private business in England. 
jamount of the subscription at any time| “Robert Owen is generally. credited 
|upon proper notice and it does not insist|With being the father of the cooperative 
idea, though the Rothdale Association 





{half of the United States, 


( 


Reason for Transferring Federal 
Prisoners to Georgia Is Explained 





Mr. Mitchell Informs Senate Action Was Prompted Be- 
cause of Overcrowded Condition of Prisons 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


a resolution (S. Res. 187) introduced 
by Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New 
York, calling for information regarding 
the Georgia contract. His report fol- 
lows in full text: 

The President of the Senate: In com- 
pliance with Senate Resolution 187, I 
have the honor to supply the information 
requested by the Senate respecting the | they perform the same kinds of work 
contract of Oct. 16, 1929; made by the | under the same conditions as to de State 
superintendent of prisons, acting on be-/| prisoners in the same institution. 
with the On Aug. 1, 1925, a contract was entered 
prison commission of Georgia, relating | into between the United States, through 
to the transfer of Federal prisoners to | the superintendent of prisons, and_the 
the custody of the prison commission | State of West Virginia, by which Fed- 
of Georgia. eral penitentiary prisoners. both white 


Copy of Contract and colored, were placed in the State 


: penitentiary in Moundsville, W. Va., and 
And Letter Submitted ky the State authorities assigned to work 


(1) Attached hereto, marked “exhibit | at what is known as the Alderson road 
A,” is a copy of the contract of Oct.| camp, adjoining the Federal Industrial 
16, 1929, and of a letter of Dec. 8, 1929, | Reformatory for Women at that point. 
from the superintendent of prisons to|A copy of that contract is hereto at- 
the chairman of the board of county | tached and marked “Exhibit C.” The 
commissioners of Chatham County, Geor- | essential difference between the West Vir- 
gia, summarzing certain modifications | ginia contract and the Georgia contract 
and supplementary agreements. is that under the former the prisoners 

(2) Pursuant to this contract, on Nov. | at the Alderson road camp are engaged 
4, 1929, 97 prisoners were transferred | in road and outdoor work for the Federal 
from the Atlanta Penitentiary to- the 
custody of the prison commission of 
Georgia. 


thorities providing for having Federal 
prisoners kept in custody in county penal 
institutions is attached hereto and 
marked “Exhibit B.” This form of con- 
tract contains no special provision re- 
| specting the labor or work to which the 
| prisoners thus placed in State custody 
are to be assigned, and under ,the law 


the State. 
The superintendent of prisons recently 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


| Government, while the work the Georgia | 
prisoners are doing is similar work for | 


been advised of the embezzlement ; - - 
funds deposited in these Christmas clubs | UP0n delivering its bond to the subscriber, 
by the person hawing custody of the | but gives him the opportunity to accept! 
funds. In a number 
department has 
prosecutions, and im others has effected | 
a discontinuance of the business when | 
satisfied that it was being conducted in| 
ignorance of its illegality. 


of | at the end of the subscriptiom payment| 


cash in lieu thereof, which, we under-| 
stand, is the usual practice. Obviously,| 
& corporation without banking powers| 
cannot engage in such an undertaking. 
To do so it must have its charter) ¢ 


the 
successful 


of instances 
instituted 


” 


try, 


was the first to operate under the plan} 
of distribution of trade 
American business would agree to oper- | 
ate under this plan, I would be willing 
to repeal every antitrust law in the coun-’ 
the Senator declared. 

Senator Brookhart continued by de- 
aring that none of the legislative pow- 





dividends. If 


(3) Men so transferred have been as- 
signed by the State authorities to labor 
in the Chatham County construction 
camp, located just outside the City of 
Savannah, Ga. They are being employed 
on public works, such as road construc- 
tion and repair work, one of the projects 
being the construction of a new road 


has arranged that prisoners confined in 
the jails of Alaska may be placed at 
work on the public roads in that terri- 
tory. Just what other State institutions 
housing Federal prisoners may be em- 
ploying the Federal prisoners, and as to 
what classes of work they may be doing, 


}at a distance of 10 or 12 miles from|I am unable to supply adequate informa- 


Sixth——Enable the banking commis- | !? 
against | 
stockholders covering double liability in| 
adefunet bank at any time after 60 days, | 
instead of waiting until the total loss 


liquidation 
services unless the attorney’s claims are| 
approved by the banking commissionér, 
served with 
notice that proof will be taken in court 


of a ma- 
directors before 
aloan is granted an officer or a director, 
and have such approval shown by the 


no bank shall 
be incorporated under $25,000 capital, 


against pro- 
prosed banks of a $50 charge payable to 
to cover ex- 
connection 
with the request for articles of incor- 


reserve on 
time deposits from 3 to 5 per cent, and 
7 to 12 per 
cent, on banks not members of the Fed- 


Fifteenth—Allow the banking depart- 
merit to use all its collections, paid by 
the banks as organized corporations, for 
the improvement of its supervision, in- 
stead of ‘diverting some of the receipts | 


Department in Ilinois Gain | 


| Legal Practice 
Said to Be Growing 


The illegal practice appears to be 
growing, according to reports received 





k institute prosecutions 
against all persons who are found to 
carrying on such business unlawfully. 


upon which the foregoing statement of 
the secretary of 
ollows: 

Je have your request to be advised 
ether or not what are popularly known 





dividuals, associations, and incorporated 
stitutions in this State, come within 
e provisions of the banking acts. We 
understand that it has been the practice 
for some years past for department 
stores, manufacturers and other large 


deposits from week to week during the 
year to be held by the employers, or de- 


for payment back to the employes at 


from | Christmas time. 


In some cases this activity hs taken 


elected from the employes of the em- 
ployer concerned, and in other cases it 
has been carried om by corporations act- 
ing directly with the employ. You ask 
for an opinion as to whether or not such 
Christmas funds are legally operated. 


Company Conducts 
Unincorporated Firm 


| which has been brought to our attention 
| by your department is that of acompany 
| conducting an unincorporated association 
in charge of individuals who are em- 
|ployes and possible officers of the em- 
ployer company. They receive deposits 
| from the employes and place them on de- 


| posit account from time to time for the 
purpose of loaning the money to their 
{company employer and weceiving such 
{money back in time to make payment 


| time as they desire to withdraw such de- 
| posits, particularly shortly before Christ- 
mas of each year. 

The private banking act of June 19, 
1911, P. L. 1060, as amended by the act 
lof Apr. 5, 1927, P. L. 106, and the act 
lof Apr. 26, 1929, P. L. 813, provides as 
follows: A , 

“That, except as provided in section 
leight (8), no individual, partnership, or 
|unincorporated association shall here- 
lafter engage, directly or indirectly, in 
'the business of 2eceiving deposits of 
money for safe-keeping or for the pur- 
pose of transmission to another, or for 
any other purpose, without having first 
obtained from a board, consisting of the 
State treasurer, the secretary of the 
commonvealth, the secretary of banking, 
| —hereinafter referz-ed to as the ‘board’ 
|—a license to engrage in such busi- 
iness. * * *” 


Law Provides 
Various Exceptions 


tions, such as corporations authorized to 
do a banking business, hotel keepers, 
}certain public service corporations, imdi- 
viduals complying with the requirements 
for the filing of bomds as private bank- 
lers wth the commissioner of banking, 
[those lawfully conducting a brokerage 
business, and those engaged in business 
as private bankers for a period of seven 
years prior to the approval of the act, 
ete. 

Organizations such as that above re- 
ferred to do not come within these ex- 
ceptions, They are transacting a busi- 
ness of receiving deposits of money oe 
° 
transmission to another, or for some 
other purpose, and by collecting such 
funds they violate the private banking 
act. 


of such funds for the purpose of conduct- 


terms of that act. 
Bilotta, 61 Pa. Sup. 264 (1914), the 
court, deciding that the act of June 19, 
1911,. P, L, 1060, was constitutional}, 
stated: 

“The business of receiving deposits is 
sO manifestly germane to and so uni- 
versally associated -with the business of 
banking, that a general statute which in 
its title declares @ purpose to provide 





for the licensing amd regulating of pri- 


November, 1928, by $30.129.77, according | vate banking, naurally suggests to the) 


to an oral announcement Dee. 21 by Wil-|mind that the statute will make pro- 


liam J. Stratton, secret'ry of state. The 
November, 1929, collections totaled $83,- 
679,95 as compared with $53,550.18 for 
November, 1928, 





t 


| vision for the protection of those who 
deposit money in such banks, The re- 
ceiving of deposits is a part of the busi. | 


ness of such banks. 


. 


nt eX t the department of banking, and it is} 
iners through competitive examinations |my purpose to prevent, so far as pos- | 
|sible, the caryine on of this business} 

Third—Division of the State into four;except by regularly incorporated, finan- | 
zones, with a chief examiner and two 


‘ |cial institutions or duly licensed private | 
assistants in each district to bring about | bankers, and to 


The full text of Mr. Saylor’s opinion, | 


banking is based, ! 


**Christmas Clubs,” conducted by in-| 


employers to receive from their employes | 


posited by them in banking institutions 


the form of a fund operated by an un- 
incorporated association of individuals | 


A particular example of this activity! 


| posit in a bank, drawing from such de-} 


| thereof to the employe depositors at such | 


Section 8 provides for various excep- | 


There ff no question that the collecting | 


ing @ savings account comes within the | 
In Commonwealth v. | 


amended and thereby come directly unter | ¢ 

j the control of the department of bank- 
jing. Its present practice of conducting 
what is generally knownand is a 
as a “Christmas Club,” 
| guise, is ileal, 


rs of this country, either State or Na- | 
jtioal, in passing tariff, public utility | 


under whatever | population 

pay. 
Cooperative Banks Proposed 

| In discussing cooperative banking sys- 

ltems ‘for farmers, Senator Brookhart 

\declared that “what we need is coop- 


and the people’s ability to| 


Changes in Status 






—of— ‘erative reserve banks for the little fel- 
5 lows as well as Federal reserve banks 
tate Banks \for large corporations. It is a well 


| | known fact that the Federal reserve sys- 
{tem does not meet the needs of agricul- 


| Indiana | ture.” . 


Luther F. Symons, bank commiis$ioner, iv i 
has sntounced “the ciesing of the People| The cooperative system in England 


Bank, Whites Bh ES tome ,./ acts as a powerful stabilizing influence to | 
| 000 wa 6 privale bande with Fi0, j2ll business, the Senator declared, which | 
: Minnesota |is reflected in the steady valves of stocks, 
A. J. Veigzel, banking commissioner, has|88 Compared with fluctuations in the 
| announced the issuance of a charter to the} American stocks. 
Shin nasi sane ached, canal) Senator Brookhart concluded by de 
| $25,000. Mr. V eigel has also ann a need the | ating: that ne have reached the most 
| closing of the Stevens County State Bank, critical period in the history of the co- 
Morris: capital, $50,000; deposits, $540,000, |OPerataive movement. 
Missouri “This Congress. has decided to do 
8. L, Cantley, finance commissioner, has|something.” he said. ‘‘Chairman Legge 
onnenneet the closing of the State Bankjof the Federal Farm Board has not yet 
of Anderson, Andreas, wntal, $25,000. |reached the point where he is wholly 
Walter H. Miadlock, bank commissioner, |2V0rable to the cooperative movement. 
has announced a reduction in the capital | s he going to use the money for farm 
| stock of the State Bank of Beawer County,/2'd_ umder a real cooperative plan, or 
| Beaver, fromm $54,000 to $27,000. Present| Under the corporation laws of Delaware 
| surplus of $27,000 will be maintained. lor New Jersey?” 











‘Bureaus of Inter-nal Revenue Announces 
| Awards to Ad just Tax Overassessments 





Refunds, Creditsand A batements Allowed in Correction of 
Claines for Overpayments 








|. Refunds, c1edits, and abatenrents have|during: such taxable years unabated by 
| been authorized in adjustment of tax as-| interest received from tax exempt se- | 
sessments, {he Bureau of Internal Reve-|curities, causes $29,799.98 and $30,174.63 
|nue announced Dec, 22, Following is\of the overassessments for the years 
| the full text of summaries of the awards:|1925 and 1927, respectively. Section 245 
| Estate of James Deering, Richard F.|(a) (2), revenue act of 1926; article 681 | 
Howe, executor, Chicago. An overassess-|(2), Regulations 69 as amended by T. 
ment of estate tax and interest in favor|/D. 4231 (C. B, VII-2-299). 

of the taxpayer is determined in the| The balance of the overassessment for 
amount of $157,688.72. A hearing was'the year 1927 amounting to $633.97 ‘is | 
held Nov. 20, 1929, |due to the exclusion from the reported | 

Of the overassessment $141,352.12 is|consolidated income of the income and 
| caused by the allowance of deductions for| deductions of certain subsidiary com- 
| attorneys’ fees and miscellaneous admin-| panies which companies are 
| istration expenses incurred, proved and | able under the provisions of section 230, | 
paid subsequent to the filing of the Fed-|revenue act of 1926 and the regulations | 
jeral estate tax return. Section 303(a)| promulgated thereunder. G. C. M. 5609 
(), jerenne act of 1924; articles 34 and| (I, R. B. VIII-3-6). 

oo, Regulations 70, | ° 

The balance of the overassessment in| Dedzactions Are Allowed 
the amount of $16,336.60 is due to the| Frome Gross Incomes 
| remission of interest assessed on a de-} State Mutual Life Assurance Com- } 
ficiency in tax, since the determination ofipany, Worcester, Mass.  Overassess- | 
jan overassessment results in a propol-|ments of income taxes and _ interest | 
a reduction of the interest. jin favor of the taxpayer are determined 
| Ruling ive ) jas follows: 1924, $89,302.97; 1926, $75,- 

Basi 8 Tax Appeal 1670.59; 1927, $59,634.72. A hearing was 

asis of Adjustment held Oct. 28, 1929. 

Coburn Heirs, Ine, Skowhegan, Me.| Of the overassessments $216,303.10 is 
| An overassessment of income and profits}caused by the allowance of deductions 
| taxes in favor of the taxpayer is deter | from the gross incomes reported in the | 
| mined as follows: 1921, $25,070.33. |tax returns of 4 per centum of the 
The overassessment is made pursuant|mean of the reserve funds required by 
| to the final order of the United States;law and held during the taxable years 
Board of Tax Appeals entered im the in-| unabated by interest. received exempt 
| stant case for the above year, docket No.|ffom tax, National Life Insurance Com- 
| 13592. |pany w. United States (277 U. S. 508); 

Patrick EY. Kiernan, Agent for the|articles 681, Regulations 65 and 69 as 
Estate of Patrick Kiernan, New York,|8mended by T. D, 4231, C. B. VII-2, 299. 
N. Y. An overassessment of income) The balance of the overassessments in | 
taxes in favor of the taxpayer is de-|the amount of $8,305.18 is caused by 
termined ass follows: 1921, $44,407.27. the allowance of an additional deduc- | 
A hearing was held Nov. 18, 1929. |tion from gross income for the amount 

The entire above overassessment rep-|f exempt interest received since, after 
| resents an abatement of a deficiency in|4 field examination and conferences in | 
tax summarily assessed under the pro-|the Bureau, it is determined that the! 
visions of Section 274 (d), revenue act| deduction claimed in the return was ma- | 
of 1924, since, after a field investigation|terially understated. Section 245(a) (1), | 
and conference held in the Bureau, it is|"’venue act of 1924. 
determined that the arbitrary disallow-| Home Builders’ Loan Association, Po- 
ance of certain deductions Claimed in, Mona, Calif. Overassessments of income 
the tax retuarm due to the then lack of |and profits taxes in favor of the tax- 
substantiatimg data whereby the pro-|Payer are determined as follows: Mar. | 
priety of the allowance of such deduc-/31, 1921, $1,981.46; Mar. 31, 1922, $5,- 
| tions could be ascertained was erroneous. | 210.31: Mar. 31, 1923, $6,269.77; Mar. 31, 
Travelers Insurance Co., Hiartford,| 1924, $6,580.98; Mar. 81, 1925, $5,961.33. 
| Conn, Overassessments of income taxes|A hearing was held Oct. 29, 1929. 
| in favor of the taxpayer are Getermined | The entire overassessments are caused 
as follows: 1925, $149,726.07;  1927,/by the fact that the taxpayer is exempt 
$162,142.01. A hearing was held Sept.|from tax. After careful consideration of 
25, 1929. jallthe evidence obtained, it is determined | 

The amounts of $119,926.09 and $131,- | that the association is organized pursu- 
333.41 included in the overassessments|ant-to and operating in accordance with | 
for the years; 1925 and 1927, respectively,| State laws governing building and loan 
are caused by the allowance as de-|associations and that substantially all | 
| ductions from gross income of interest|of the business is confined to the making 
| received from tax exempt securities,|0f loams to boga fide members, Section 
since after @ thorough field examnination|231(a), revenue acts of 1921, 1924 and 
of the taxpayer’s books of accounts and 1926; article 515, Regulations 62. 65 and 
records and careful consideration in the|69 as amended by T. D. 4253 (I. R. B. 
Bureau, it is determined that the deduc-| Vol. WHIII-2-12); United States v. The | 
tions taken on the tax returns were|Cambridge Loan and Building Co, (278 
understated. Section 245 (a) (1), rev-|U. S. 55), T. D. 4252 (C. B, VII-2, 290). 
enue act of 1926; article 681 (1), Reg-| Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, 
ulations 69. |Ohio. . J. H. Hahn Paper Co, (subsid- 

The allowance of deductions from the|iary), Cleveland, Ohio. Overassessments 
gross income of each of the abowe years|of income and profits taxes and interest 
of 4 per centum of the mean of/in favor of the taxpayers are determined 


property tax- | 




















U |and corporation legislation, had ever+located three or four miles from the 
dvertised| considered the wealth production of|camp, repairing the side of the road 


tion, The Department has no adequate 
means of inspecting these State institu- 
tions or keeping records or statistics of 
the Federal prisoners in them. That is 
and removing underbrush. ene reason we are asking for an enlarge- 

There is nothing about this transaction |.ment of the personnel of the Bureau in 


the camp, and as last reported some 
of the prisoners were working on a road 





|that resembles what has been known as| the Department having charge of Federal 


the leasing of convict labor. The Fed-| prisoners. 

eral Government pays the State authori- (6) The execution of other contracts 
ties for boarding and caring for the pris-| like that with the Georgia prison com- 
oners, and receives nothing for their) mission is not now pending or contem- 
labor. The prisoners are engaged only | plated. Because of the generally over- 
on public works, and are not used by or| crowded conditions in State and county 
farmed out to any private contractér. | penal institutions, we do not know of any 
They are housed in one large dormitory | such institution that can take any con- 
building formerly used as an airplane| siderable number of Federal prisoners 
hangar and are fed in an adjoining build-fand give them employment on public 
ing. They are in the custody of the|work. The policy of the Department is 
State authorities and are guarded by em- |not to enlarge the employment of Fed- 
ployes of the county, and there is in| eral prisoners on public works for the 
constant attendance an employe of the} States, but to utilize the labor of Fed- 
Federal Government to see that the terms | eral prisoners under its own direction in 


| Johnson Co. 2 B. T. A. 256 and Ashtabula 


|able year since, after a field investiga- 
| tion and conferences held in the Bureau, 


}nue act of 1918; articles 101 and 561; 


| reduction of the interest. 


| Dividends Declared 
| During Life of Decedant 


| of certain dividends erroneously included 


| death. 


of the contract are complied with and | noncompetitive 


the prisoners are properly treated. 


Men Do Same Work 


As Siate Prisoners 

(4) The reasons which prompted the 
execution of the contract were: 

(a) The desire to relieve the intol- 
erable conditions of overcrowding in the 
penitentiaries. 

(b) The need for supplying employ- 
ment for the inmates. 

(c) The belief on the part of the Bu- 
reau of Prisons that this kind of work 
offered by the prison camp, being out- 
door labor which would not compete with 
free labor and which would inure not 
to the benefit of a private individual but 
to the public, was far preferable to idle- 
ness in the prison or participating in 
competitive industries. 

(5) The usual form of contract be- 
tween the United States and State au- 
ee ee | 
Nov. 30, 1920, $52,920.88; J. H. Hahn 


Paper Co., Nov. 30, 1920, $721.65. A 
hearing was held Nov. 6, 1929. 
Of the overassesments $49,097.26 is 


caused by a revision of the reported val- 
uation of the closing inventory since, | 
after thorough and extensive field exam- | 
inations and conferences held in the Bu- 
reau, it is determined that the inventory 
valuation reported was materially over- 
stated. Revision is made accordingly. 
Section 208, revenue act of 1918; article | 
1582, Regulations 45 as amended by T. | 
D. 3296 (C. B. I-1, 40); Appeal of F. N. 


Bow Socket Co. 2 B. T. A. 306. 

Of the overassessments $4,466.07 is 
caused by the allowance of additional de- 
ductions for ordinary and necessary busi- 
ness expenses incurred during the tax- | 


it is determined that the deductions 
claimed in the return were erroneously 
understated. Section 234 (a) (1), reve- 


Regulations 45, 

The balance of the overassessments in 
the amount of $79.20 is due to the re- 
mission of interest assessed on a defici- 
ency in tax since the determination of an 
overassessment results in a proportionate 


The foregoing adjustments are made in 
accordance with a stipulation approved 
by the United States Board of Tax Ap- 
peals in the case of The Hinde & Dauch 
Paper Cc.. Docket No. 35452. 


Estate of Henry C. Frick, Childs Frick 
et al., Executors, Pittsburgh, Pa. An 
overassessment of income tax in favor 
of the taxpayer is determined as follows: 
Dec. 3 to Dec. 31, 1919, $86,807.25. A 
hearing was held May 28, 1929. 

Of the above overassessment $79,698.63 
is caused by the exclusion of the amounts. 


in the return filed for the period from 
the date of decedent’s death to the end 
of the taxable year since such dividends 
were declared prior to the decedent’s 
Nichols v. United States (64 Ct. 
Clms. 241). 

The balance of the overassessment 
amounting to $7,113.62 ts caused by the 
elimination of a reported profit from the 
sale of certain stock rights and the al- 
lowance of a small loss sustained there- 
from since after careful consideration of 
all of the relevant circumstances it is 
determined that a loss was sustained. 
Treasury Decision 4145 (C. B. VII-1, 
page 59); Miles v. Safe Deposit and 
Trust Company of Baltimore (259 U. S. 
247). 

Texas Chief Oil and Gas Company, 
Wichita Falls, Tex., overassessments of 
income tax and interest in favor of the 
taxpayer are determined as follows: 
1920, $37,448.04; 1921, $24,842.40; 1922, 


employment on _ public 
works for the United States. Legisla- 
tion is now being asked to enlarge the 
powers of the Attorney General in this 
respect, 


Contract With Georgia ' 
Is Temporary Expedient 


The arrangement made with the Geor- 
gia authorities is a temporary expedient 
seized upon by the superintendent of 
prisons in his effort to relieve the ter- 
rific pressure upon his Bureau resulting 
from the overcrowded conditions of Fed- 
eral penal institutions. He is striving 
to relieve the overcrowded conditions and 
to supply some sort of healthful occupa- 
tion to Federal prisoners to prevent de- 
generation under confinement. The num- 
ber of Federal prisoners in Federal penal 
institutions has substantially ‘increased 
since the beginning of this fiscal year. 
To the Federal industrial reformatory 
at Chilljcothe,-construction of which has 
just been commenced, with a planned ca- 
pacity of 1,000, there are now on com- 
mitment 1,747 Federal prisoners in tem- 
porary quarters. 

At Leavenworth penitentiary, notwith- 
standing the transfer from the War De- | 
partment to the use of the Department | 
of Justice of the disciplinary barracks, | 
there are confined in the penitentiary | 
proper at this time 3,100 prisoners, al- | 
though the normal capacity is 1,640. At} 
Atlanta, notwithstanding transfers to | 
the disciplinary barracks at Leaven- 
worth, there are still 3,687 prisoners, al- 
though the normal capacity of that in- 
stitution is about 1,580, with two men 
to a cell. It was from Atlanta that the 
prisoners have been transferred under 
the contract with the prison commission 
of Georgia, 

Bearing on the legal question whether | 
the arrangemert which has been made 
with the Georgia authorities is author- 
ized by law are the following statutes: 

“Whenever any criminal, convicted of | 
any offense against the United States, is 
imprisoned in the jail or penitentiary of 
any State or Territory, such criminal 
shall in all respects be subject to the 
same discipline and treatment as convicts 
sentenced by the courts of the State or 
Territory in which such jail or peniten- 
tiary is situated; and while so confined 
therein shall be exclusively under the 
control of the officers having charge of 
the same, under the laws of such State 
or Territory.” U.S. Code, Title 18, sec. 
693. (R. S. 5539.) 

“The Attorney General shall contract | 
with the managers or proper authorities 
having control of prisoners confined in 
State or Territorial jails or penitentiaries | 
under section 696 of this title, for the 
imprisonment, subsistence, and proper | 
employment of them, and shall give the} 
court having jurisdiction of such offenses 
notice of the jail or penitentiary where! 
such prisoners will be confined.” U. S. 
Code, Title 18, sec. 699. (R. S. 5547.) 


Nature of Employment 


Of Prisoners Is Prescribed 

“The convicts in the United States | 
prisons shall be employed exclusively in | 
the manufacture of such supplies for the 
Government as can be manufactured | 
without the use of machinery, and the 
prisoners shall not be worked outside the 
prison inclosure.” U, S, Code, Title 18, 
sec. 744, 

“Convicts in said penitentiary at At- 
lanta may be employed in the manu-| 
facture of articles and the production of | 
supplies for said penitentiary in the man- | 
ufacture of supplies for the Government 
that can be manufactured without the use 
of machinery; in the construction, exten- 
sion, and repairs of buildings and _ in- 
closure of the prison, and in making 
necessary materials therefor and in the 
cultivation and care of the prison grounds 
and farm.” U.S. Code, Title 18, sec. 793. 
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contract out the labor of said criminals, 
or any part of them, who may be confined 
in any prison, jail, or other place of in- 
carceration for violation of any laws of 
the Government of the United States of 
America.” U.S. Code, Title 18, sec. 708. 

By these statutes the employment of 
Federal prisoners confined in Federal 
penal institutions is limited to work 
within the prison inclosure or in the 
cultivation and care of prison grounds 
and farms, but in the case of Federal 
prisoners confined, by arrangement with 
| State authorities, in State or county 
|penal institutions, it is provided that 
| they shall be subject to the same treat- 
| ment as are State prisoners in the same 
| institutions. In like manner Congress 
| has provided that Federal prisoners con- 
fined in State institutions shall be sub- 
| ject to the State parole laws. (See sec. 
| 722. Title.18, U. S. C.) 
| The result is that Federal prisoners 
| hovsed in State or county institutions 
|under arrangements between the State 
| authorities and the Federal Government 
perform the same work under the same 
|conditions as do State prisoners in the 
| State institutions, whether within or 
| Without wall&i inclosures. 
|\Two Restrictions 
| Govern Procedure 
There are two restrictions -on this. 
| Section 699 of the United States Code, 
jabove quoted, gives the Attorney Gen- 
eral power by contract with the State 
|authorities to provide for. the “proper 
;employment” of Federal prisoners in 
such local institutions, and in this way 
guarantee the proper treatment of the 
| prisoners. The other restriction is 
found in section 708, title 18. of the 
United States Code, which prohibits offi- 
cials of the Federal Government from 
hiring out by contract with any “person 
or corporation” the labor of Federal 
| prisoners in the Federal institutions, and 
likewise prohibits the officials of State 
| prisons or jails wherein Federal prison- 
|ers are incarcerated from hiring or con- 
| tracting out the labor of such prisoners. 
| Except as restricted by the contract 
made with the Attorney General, the 
| officials of State penal institutions in 
which Federal prisoners are housed may 
employ them in the same work and un- 
der the same conditions as State prison- 
ers are employed, subject to the restric- 
tion against contracting their labor to 
private persons or corporations. 

The arrangement made with the Geor- 
gia authorities above referred to is, 
within the plain terms of this statute, 
permitted by law. A casual reading of 
section 708, title 18, above quoted, relat- 
ing to hiring out United States convicts, 
Lis sufficient to show that it has no ap- 
plication whatever to the Georgia trans- 
action. It was directed at the system 
which heretofore has prevailed in some 
| localities of hiring out the labor of con- 
victs to private persons or corporations, 
under what is known as the convict leas- 
ing system, the abuses resulting from 
which are well known. 

The section prohibiting the hiring of 
United States convicts to “any person 
or corporation” obviously does not pro- 
hibit the Federal authorities from plac- 
ing Federal convicts in State or county 
penal institutiogs and subjecting them to 
the same conditions as to employment 
and treatment as the State law provides 
for State prisoners in the same institu- 
tions, with the limitation that the State 
institution is’ not permitted* to hite" oF 
lease such prisoners’ labor. To ‘give any 
such construction to the statute forbid- 
ding the hiring out of Federal convicts 
would be to nullify the provisions of the 
other sections above quoted to the effect 
that Federal prisoners so situated may 
be employed as are State prisoners in 
the same institution, and authorizing the 
Attorney General to make contracts with 
the State institutions for the employment 
of Federal convicts placed in them. 


Section Covers Hire 


To Private Enterprise 

It is obvious also that section 708, re- 
lating to hiring out United States con- 
victs, relates only to hiring them out to 
private enterprise, It is also plain that 
a State or county penal institution is not 
a “person or corporation” within the 
meaning of the section prohibiting the 
leasing of convict labor. To hold that 
the acts of Congress prohibit placing 
Federal convicts in State penal institu- 
tions under contracts by which the State - 
authorities are allowed to utilize the 
labor of such convicts on governmental 
work within or without the confines of’ 
the State institution would mean that 
every Federal convict in a State institu- 
tion is doomed to idleness and cannot be 
given any useful public employment, and 
that, as has been pointed out, is in plain 
conflict with the express provisions of 
the sections relating to prisoners so 
housed. 

The 97 prisoners who have been trans- 
ferred from Atlanta Renitentiary to the 
custody of the prison commission 
of Georgia, as above stated, have 
been taken out of an _ overcrowded, 
walled institution, where they have 
been kept in comparative idleness, 
and given healthful, outdoor labor under 
comfortable conditions. They are suit- 
ably housed, receive wholesome prison 
fare, are decently clothed in plain attire, 
and protected against corporal punish- 
ment and all harsh treatment. Their 
hours of labor do not exceed eight per 
day, in which is counted the time spent 
in going to and from work. Many other 
conditions have been imposed for their 
protection; the Federal inspector is con- 
stantly present. s 

I am informed that there is not a 
single member of this group of pris- 
oners who desires to be returned to the 
walled institution. A representative of 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People recently 
visited the camp and was given a full 
opportunity to confer with the prisoners, 
Their employment is noncompetitive, as 


| the Georgia authorities have represented 


that free labor cannot be used as there - 
are no funds available to employ it, and 
unless convict labor is used this work 
could not be done. : 

The only alternative to their present 
situation is to return them to the con- 
fines of Atlanta Penitentiary, to languish 
in idleness under the overcrowded condi- 
tions in that institution. 





Eastern Utilities Investing Corporation 


The Board of Directors has declared the 
following quarterly dividends: 

Participating Preference Stock—$1.75 
per share payable February 1, 1980, te 
holders of record December 31, 1929. 

$6 Preferred Stock—$1.50 per share 
payable March 1, 1980, to holders of record 
January 31, 1930. 





“Tt shall not be lawful for any officer, 





$2,133.64. A hearing was held Mar. 
18, 1929, 


agent, or servant of the Government of 


The entire overassessments | the United States to contract. with any 


are due to the fact that the liability | person or corporation, or permit any 
has been assessed against and collected | warden, agent, or official of any State 
from the transferee of the property of | prison, penitentiary, jail, or house of 


this taxpayer, Section 280, revenue act 


The provisions of | reserve funds required by law and held|as follows: Hinde & Dauch Paper Co.; | of 1926, 
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correction where criminals of the United 
States may be incarcerated to hire or 





$7 Preferred Stock—$1.75 per share 
payable March 1, 1930, to holders of record 
January 31, 1930. Di 

$5 Prior Preferred Stock—$1.25 per share °” 
payable April 1, 1930, to holders of record © 


February 28, 1930. 
T. W. MOFFAT, 
61 Broadway, New York. ‘Treasurer 
_—s 
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|| Outlook for Prosperous Year 
‘ for Nebraska 


A A a a A 





Ample Crops, Good Market at Fair Prices and 
Activity of State Industries All That Could Be 
Desired, Declares Governor Weaver 





By A. Jj. WEAVER 


Governor, State of Nebraska 


have no cause to look with doubt 

upon what 1950 may hold for them. 
I base this statement on the long and 
splendid record of Nebraska as an agri- 
cultural State. 

A State which produces approxi- 
mately $5,000,000 worth of agricultural 
products each year and—when we con- 
sider the manufacture of many of these 
raw materials into finished food prod- 
ucts such as pass through our great 
packing, creamery, poultry and other 
food preparation plants—almost as 
much more in industry, should not 
doubt the foundation ‘upon which the 
State’s greatness rests. 

They confidently look forward to the 
year 1930 as a good year, barring con- 
tingencies unforeseen, for both the agri- 
culture and industry of a growing State. 

Because of a general rain-fall during 
the Fall months, and a splendid stand 
of Winter wheat, the outlook for crop 
conditions for the next year is all that 
can be desired. 

The closing year has been one of 
more than ordinary production, while 
prices for most: preducts have been 
fairly good. This record as well as the 
future prospect of our State, should 
bring renewed confidence to our people. 


A 


An annual dividend such as Nebraska 
produces each year from her soil, if 
wisely invested at home, is a tangible 
assurance of what is ahead. There was 
never a better time for the citizens of 
the State to invest in farm land, the 
main source of our wealth. 

The recent upheavel on Wall Street 
will reflect economically upon Nebraska 
only as it reacted upon individual citi- 
zens who have been indiscreet enough 


L; IS my opinion that Nebraskans 


to enter the fielf of gambling and specu- ' 


lation. In the end it may prove bene- 
ficial by emphasizing the value of sound 
investments, and especially those of our 
own communities. 

When we witness such a debacle as 
occurred in Wall Street, Nebraskans 
should remember that, within the brief 
span of the average life, Nebraska has 
increased its assessed wealth from a 
few hundred thousand dollars to more 
than $3,000,000,000. 

By crop diversification and crop se- 
lection suitable to different soils, eleva- 
tions and rainfall conditions, agricul- 
ture is a success in all parts of the 
State. That this is true is evident by 
the fact that Nebraska ranks, in the 
production of agricultural and livestock 
products, as follows: Wild hay, first; 
wheat second; alfalfa hay, second; hog 
production, second; sugar beets, sec- 
ond; corn, third; cattle, fourth; butter, 
fourth; and poultry, tenth. 

These are the reasons why Nebraska, 
although only thirty-first in population, 
is sixteenth in total wealth and seventh 
in per capita wealth. The State has 
come to this enviable position because 
of the natural wealth of our soil, a 


salubrious climate, and ample and pure 
water supply, and the industry and 
thrift of its people. The western States 
are not and never have been backward 
States. 

Their development and greatness con- 
stitute one of the great romances of our 
Nation. Their people are optimists and 
not pessimists. They are constructive 
and not destructive. ; 

The experience and lessons of both 
the disastrous inflation and deflation 
which came during and following the 
war have demonstrated that, while the 
problems of agriculture are largely 
economic rather than political, the same 
freedom of opportunity and the same 
treatment~- and protection should be 
given to it as is accorded to industry 
and business. 

a 


Because, in my opinion, the people 
of our State and of their neighbors in 
the great Middle West see in the new 
Farm Board legislation a means of 
shortening the route to the consumer 
and of securing for the American 
farmer some of the profits which now 
go to the grain gamblers and specula- 
tors in farm products, added confidence 
has come to Nebraska. 

They see in it a step im the right 
direction. They believe that if organ- 
ization and group action bring success 
and prosperity to other great lines of 
endeavor, the general welfare demands 
that the same results be assured to the 
greatest business of the Nation. 

They also believe that where the tariff 
is made effective for industry and there 
is no doubt but that it is, it should be 
equally as effective for agriculture. 
\The West, therefor, is opposed to tariff 
legislation based on any other theory. 

They believe that where transporta- 
tion is more burdensome on the prod- 
ucts of agriculture than it is on the 
products of industry, it is a sound na- 
tional policy to reconstruct transporta- 
tion rates, and that to help solve this 
problem there should be an early com- 
pletion of the great Mississippi Valley 
system of waterways. 


A 


They believe too that if the marketing 
and distribution of factory output is 
more systematic and economical than 
for farm products, then the national 
welfare requires that every agency 
available, including that of the United 
States Government, be commandeered to 
provide a system of marketing and dis- 
tribution which will not only give our 
producers of agricultural products a 
living wage, but the same profit enjoyed 
by other business. 

I am firm in the belief that better 
days are ahead for both western agri- 
culture and industry; that the reaction 
from the inflation and deflation periods 
had passed the peak, and that business 
conditions in Nebraska and other Mis- 
souri Valley States are steadily improv- 
ing. 





Library Needs of High Schools 
General Deficiency Creates National Problem 
By EDITH A. LATHROP 


Assistant Specialist in Rural Education, United States Office of Education 


N ORDER to know the extent of the 
library problem in the small high 
school, it is necessary first of all to 

agree upon what is meant by a small 
high school. 

For the purpose of arriving at library 
standards for high schools of various 
sizes, two of the regional accrediting 
associations—the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools and the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States—have classified high schools 
into groups according to the number of 
pupils enrolled. The lowest group in 
the former association’s classification 
comprises schools with enrollments be- 
low 250; the latter, 100 or less. 

Since we have statistics showing the 
number of high schools with enroll- 
ments of 250 and below, suppose, for 
the purpose of this discussion, we con- 
sider such high schools as small high 
schools. What, then, is the extent of 
our problem? In 1926 (latest available 
data) 14,875 of the 18,157 public high 
schools reporting to the United States 
Bureau of Education had enrollments 
of 250 and below. 

This was approximately 82 per cent 
of the entire number, but the enroll- 
ments of only a small percentage of the 
high schools of this group reach 250. 
Of the 14,875 high schools with enroll- 
ments of 250 or less, 10,997, or approxi- 
mately 74 per cent, have enrollments of 
100 or fewer; 6,189, or approximately 
42 per cent, have enrollments of 50 and 
below. 

Thus while 250 is the upper limit of 


the enrollment for the small high 
schools, nearly three-fourths of such 
high schools have enrollments of 100 or 
fewer. 

Studies of small high schools show 
that in many instances the types of 
buildings, equipment, teaching staff, 
and curricula are far below those found 
in large high schools. Many small high 
schools have tried to keep pace with 
the large high schools by providing 
educational makeshifts in the form of 
buildings, equipment, and enlarged 
curricula, 

And now comes the demand for a 
greatly enlarged library service at a 
time when many of the school districts 
supporting small high schools are al- 
ready overburdened .with debts and 
taxes. Further, many small high 
schools can not rely upon the services 
of public libraries, for they are fre- 
quently located in places either without 
public libraries or with libraries whose 
resources are limited. 

In the light of these facts the library 
problem of the small high school con- 
cerns itself with the majority of the 
high schools of the United States, with 


-many high schools that are inefficient, 


with many that are financially im- 
poverished, and with many located in 
places without or with inadequate pub- 
lie library service. These are the high 
schools attended largely by the children 
living in the rural areas of the country 
—the children who for the most part do 
not have educational opportunities 
equal to those enjoyed by children 
living in urban centers. 
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- .» Work of State Laboratories 
for Control of Preventable Disease 


> > 


Cooperation Given by Public Health Services 


to Physicians in Measures to Reduce Hazards of Infection 


By L. 0. VOSE 


Bacteriologist, Bureau of Health, State of Nebraska 


sician to treat illness and to re- 


iL: IS the chief function of the phy- 
The fulfilling of 


lieve suffering. 


, this. function gives the physician an 


opportunity to do valuable work in pre- 
venting disease. 

Most physicians avail themselves of 
this opportunity, and, because of their 
direct contact with the individual and 
the family, are able to do this phase 
of public health work in an effective 
manner. 

Each of our States and Territories 
have a department dealing with public 
health more from a group rather than 
individual point of view and whose 
primary function it is to prevent dis- 
ease and to promote health. Such de- 
partments as a.rule have no concern 
in therapeutics except in their relation 
to disease prevention. 

In Nebraska the bureau of health, a 
subdivision of the department of pub- 
lic welfare, exercises this public health 
function. f 


Each of the States and Territories, 
with the exception of the State of Wyo- 
ming and the Territory of Alaska, main- 
tains a State laboratory as a part of the 
department and have the duties of per- 
forming such laboratory examinations 
as may aid in the promotion of public 
health. 

The manner in which this obligation 
is performed in the various laboratories 
differs widely. In a few of the labora- 
vories the work is confined almost en- 
tirely to the examination of diphtheria 
cultures, and in other laboratories, such 
as the New York State laboratory, prac- 
tically every type of possible public 
health work is performed, including the 
manufacture of vaccines, toxin-anti- 
toxin, and the performing of consider- 
able research work. 

The majority of these State labora- 
tories undertake the more fundamental 
laboratory examinations relating to the 
diagnosis of contagious diseases and 
the detection of carriers. The majority 
also make bacteriological water an- 
alyses and some in addition make all of 
those examinations .necessary in the 
control of water treatment plants and 
sewtrage disposal plants. 

Twenty-six of these laboratories fur- 
nish one or more types of manufactured 
products. Typhoid vaccine is the most 
common product so furnished. A few 
of the laboratories engage in relating 
activities such as examination of veter- 
inary specimens, histopathology, tox- 
icology, blood chemistry and _ food 
chemistry. 
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The variation in the activities be- 
tween these different laboratories is a 
result of differences in the laws of the 
various States. Lack of identical pub- 
lic health problems, differences in the 
amount of financial support, and varia- 
tion of ideas of those more directly re- 
sponsible for the laboratory’s opera- 
tion. 

In Nebraska it has been our attempt 
to limit the laboratory activities to 
those things having a definite public 
health value. This has been inter- 
preted to mean examinations which will 


help in the diagnosis of communicable. 


diseases and aid in the detection of car- 
riers. 

The department urges the use of anti- 
toxin in all cases of clinical diphtheria 
without awaiting confirmation by cul- 
turing. The laboratory makes a prac- 
tice of reporting by wire or phone all 
positive cultures, unless in possession 
of information that the culture is for 
release, for carrier detection, or that 
anti-toxin has been given. 


The last few years have shown a 
marked increase in rabies in practically 
all the northern States which in previ- 
ous years had been relatively free from 
the disease. More such specimens 
reached the laboratory in 1928 than in 
any other year, 27 positive heads be- 
ing examined. . 

The increase in incidence has ap- 
parently resulted from infected animals 
being brought into the State by tourists. 
The decrease in 1929 we attribute to the 
fact that a great many stray dogs had 
been killed off during the previous 
years, lessening the possibility of the 
infection being transmitted by an_in- 
fected animal reaching this State. 
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It is the department’s advice not to 
kill the dog that had bitten some one but 
to hold it securely in detention for 14 
days. Although this advice has been 
given as much publicity as is possible 
it is seldom followed. Most people seem 
to have an irresistible desire to kill the 
dog that had bitten some one. 

Water analyses are an item of con- 
siderable importance as regards time 
demands on the laboratory. The rules 
and regulations require that all public 
supplies be examined at intervals of not 
greater than six months, also provi- 
sions are made for the laboratory té 
examine all properly submitted spec- 
imens from private wells. : 

The regulations regarding public sup- 
plies applies also to tourist camp wells 
and other semipublic supplies such as 
school wells. The amount of work in- 
volved in enforcing such a program is 
so great that it cannot be handled com- 
pletely by the present laboratory facili- 
ties even though little or no other work 
was undertaken. , 

The most important purpose in water 
analyses made in this laboratory is to 
determine its fitness for human use. 
If the water contains bacteria of intes- 
tinal type (b. coli) in appreciable num- 
bers it is unfit for use unless first boiled 
or treated in an adequate manner with 
a chemical. If it is free from colon 
bacilli it is satisfactory. 

a 


A fairly common tendency in case an 


analysis shows a water to be contam- : 


inated is to submit samples repeatedly 
until a satisfactory test is secured, then 
to forget about the analysis which 
showed contamination and treasure the 
satisfactory report as evidence that the 
water from that particular well has 
been, is and always will be pure. 

Another tendency relating to water in 
which some physicians are occasionally 
guilty, occurs in connection with ty- 
phoid. The typhoid case occurs on a 
tarm, for instance, and wishing to find 
the source of the infection the phy- 
sician directs that the water from the 
farm well be examined. It is found 
contaminated and therefore is consid- 
ered the source of the typhoid in spite 
of the probability that the contamina- 
tion was the barnyard, not a source of 
typhoid germs. 

Typhoid germs in such a well would 
be merely temporary and _ incidental. 
The source the physician should seek is 
the human being who is distributing 
the germs, which is by no means an 
easy matter in many instances. 

We believe that the work of the pub- 
lic health laboratory is a valuable aid 
to the physician and know that the pub- 
lic health activities of the practising 
physician are of great value to the de- 
partment in its efforts to prevent dis- 
ease, Best results to both will come 
from close cooperation of the physicians 
with the department and of the de- 
partment with the physicians. 
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Proper Scope of Federal Regulation Should Be 
Clearly Determined, Says State Engineer, Rais- 
ing Question of Functions of Government 
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By PHILANDER BETTS 


Chief Engineer, Public Utilities Commission, State of New Jersey 


OW many realize that radicals 
and near-radicals take every op- 
portunity to attend meetings of 

just such bodies as the Federal Trade 
Commission, governmental investigat- 
ing commissions, and similar inquiries, 
under the guise of representing some 
apparently harmless interest, and have 
more or less influenced the direction 
and extent of various investigations 
with the definite object of fomenting 
discord and so clouding the particular 
issue that it has not always been easy 
to see just which was truth and which 
was propaganda? 
A 


Too often we hear the remark, con- 
cerning all manner of things, “there 
ought to be a law.” Partly because 
of the success of various rather vo- 
ciferous minorities in putting over dif- 
ferent classes of legislation, others are 
attempting from time to time, very 
often in all sincerity, to bring about 
regulation of all manner of human ac- 
tion and conduct. 

It is time that more thought be given 
to the unnecessary increase in govern- 
mental functions. And let us begin by 
carefully determining just what are 
proper functions of government. 

Assuming for the moment that in- 
terstate commerce is a proper function 
for supervision by the central govern- 
ment, is the service of gas, electricity 
and water interstate in its character? 
Or, in other words, is there such a thing 
as “interstate power?” I personally, 
am unable to recognize an interstate 
service in the supply to me of electrical 
energy. 
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The company which supplies elec- 
tricity to my home is connected to vari- 
ous other companies, through its trans- 
mission and distribution systems, in 
such a way that without considerable 
study it is impossible to know exactly 
where this energy comes from. At the 
present time practically everything 
from Boston to Chicago and from the 
St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico is 
connected together, at least part of the 
time, much of it all of the time. 


There may be legitimate and logical 
reasons for municipal, State’ or govern- 
ment ownership of cértain facilities or 
industries, the character of which calls 
for their preservation without reference 
to whether they are or are not commer- 
cially successful. This would include 
dids to navigation, the operation of 
canals, the construction of breakwa- 


, ters, the operation of sewer systems and 


other various facilities which the pub- 
lic health or welfare make necessary. 

They should, however, be of a char- 
acter which can be definitely defined 
as being included within the proper 
functions of the Government. 

To my mind, however, there is an- 
other answer to this question which 
should be answered without the con- 
fusion that arises from the agitation in 
favor of municipal or governmental 
ownership or operation. 


Under the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion was created to regulate interstate 
commerce. It is quite clear that the 
transportation of passengers or freight 
from a point in one State to a point in 
another State is interstate commerce. 
The same thing is true with regard to 
long-distance telegraph or telephone 
messages. 

Is the service received when we pur- 
chase electrical energy, gas or water, 
an interstate service as it is in connec- 
tion with interstate transportation? As 
a homely example, let us take a pack- 
age of shredded wheat biscuit. 
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It is manufactured in Niagara Falls. 
Its transportation to Atlantic City is an 
interstate service, for which an inter- 
state carrier receives compensation. On 
our breakfast table we are furnished 
with shredded wheat biscuit by the 
management of the hotel. 

Does this make the service to us of 
shredded wheat biscuit an interstate 
service? If it does, then our individual 


“supply of water, gas or electricity may 


also involve an interstate service. 

Former President Coolidge has made 
the following terse statement which 
contains so much in a few words that it 
must be read several time to gain its 
full import: 

“You want to have your earnings and 
your property secure. You want a free 
and faireopportunity to conduct your 
own business and make your way in 
the world without danger of being 
overcome by a Government monopoly: 

“When the Government goes into 
business it lays a tax on everybody else 
in’ that business and uses the money 
that it collects from its competitors to 
establish a monopoly and drive them 
out of business. No one can compete. 


“When the Government really starts 
into a line of business that door of op- 
portunity is closed to the people. It 
has always been an American ideal that 
the door of opportunity should remain 
open. 
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M. odernizing State Institutions 
Missouri’s $200,000,000 Program 
By JOSEPH G. HOLLAND © 


Deputy Superintendent of Insurance, State of Missouri 


appointed by Governor Caulfield, 

reported to him the condition of 
State schools, eleemosynary institutions 
and the penitentiary, with suggestions 
for their improvement. This is not a 
program of politics; it is a thing above 
and beyond politics as it has been un- 
derstood in the past. 

This commission has recommended 
an expenditure of approximately $200,- 
000,000 over a period of 12 years, of 
which $158,000,000 would be . raised 
through increased taxation. Now, the 
express finding of this survey commis- 
sion does not represent what Missouri 
requires to fill its immediate needs; it 
represents what Missouri could do if it 
wanted to step from its present posi- 
tion into the forefront of American 
States. 

It is in much the same position as an 
individual who may write on a piece 
of paper what he most desired to have 
in the way of a fine home, with beauti- 
ful furnishings and a magnificent au- 
tomobile. It is obvious that he would 
have to consult his pocketbook and de- 
termine the reasonable extent ‘of his 
financial resources before he could take 
such a step. 

The State of Missouri is no different 
from this individual in -this respect. 
The survey commission, which has con- 
ducted a fine and notable work, went 
all the way in the thoroughness of its 
investigation and in the completion of 
its report to Governor Caulfield. 

It is evident that we do not need at 
this time all the fine institutions and 
all the improved methods of adminis- 
tration which the survey commission 
pointed out because; with characteris- 


R ‘evvointea a survey commission, 


tic all-inclusiveness, it considered Mis- 
souri not only as it is today but as it 
will be in the years that are to come. 

The penitentiary, overcrowded, with 
men cramped in soul-shattering cells; 
the State hospitals with quarters far 
too meager for the heavy demand on 
them; the rural schools, some of them 
offering only four months of education 
to children who are entitled to the last 
full measure of State assistance, are 
in need of immediate, forceful and 
vigorous assistance. 

There are people in State hospitals 
today, whose early niche in society in- 
ferred, if it did not guarantee, that they 
should never see, much less, inhabit 
one of them. . There are men in the 
State penitentiary that whose mothers, 
if they could have foreseen the shame 
in store, would have sacrificed them as 
toddling infants. 

The education of a child deep in the 
Ozark Mountains of Missouri may seem 
a thing of afar off. . But who. will dare 
attempt foretell the destiny of that 
child. And who knows when the whirl 
and whisk of circumstance may place 
our children there. 

Translated from dollars into human 
things, this program means alleviated 
suffering. It means that the light of 
intellectual advancement shall be 
brighter and cast its sustaining rays 
in the darkest corners of our State. 

It means that our penal institutions 
‘shall not be dungeons that break and 
shatter ‘the souls of men, but will pre- 
sent an influence to redemption that 
will lead at least first offenders out 
from the great white mausoleum in- 
spired with hope to regain the position 
they have lost. 














